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Western Specialty: 

Harlan's Red-tailed Hawk 



Photo by © Brian L. Sullivan of Carmel Valley, California: 

Harlan’s Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo jamaicensis harloni) 

Farmington Bay, Utah, 8 February 2008. 

The Red-tailed Hawk's plumage varies greatly across the species' broad North American range, 
with most variation found in the West, and the Harlan's the most divergent of the subspecies. 
Harlan's breeds primarily in Alaska, but the light morph may breed as far south as the northern 
Great Plains (see Sullivan and Liguori 2010; North American Birds 64:368-372). Harlan's is a 
long-distance migrant, wintering as far south as Texas and Louisiana, but primarily on the southern 
Great Plains; it also concentrates in small pockets farther west (e.g., Colorado, Utah, Idaho). On 
the Pacific coast it is sparse, reaching central California in very small numbers each winter. Classic 
field marks of Harlan's evident in this photo include the blackish plumage with white breast streaks, 
mottled flight feathers, and white tail with smudgy dark tip. 
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ABSTRACT : Published estimates of elevation ranges of Sierra Nevada birds are 
based primarily on anecdotal observations and professional opinion rather than 
systematic surveys. Continuing climate change is likely to alter the elevation ranges 
of Sierra bird species, and is perhaps already doing so, but published data are in- 
adequate for describing elevation ranges rigorously. We present elevation ranges of 
75 common Sierra Nevada birds based on data from Sequoia and Kings Canyon 
national parks in the southern Sierra Nevada and Yosemite National Park in the 
central Sierra Nevada. The mean elevation of a species was significantly higher 
at Sequoia/Kings Canyon than at Yosemite, by an average of 103 m. When we 
excluded species restricted to low-elevation habitats that are better represented at 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon than at Yosemite, and species that disperse upslope and we 
detected well above their likely breeding ranges, the mean difference between the 
two areas in the mean elevation of the remaining 59 species was even greater, 219 
m. These descriptions of elevation ranges will facilitate future assessments of range 
shifts, and, more immediately, will provide managers of more intensively managed 
lands in the Sierra Nevada outside the parks with reference information from the 
relatively pristine parks. 

Climate-change models suggest that by late in the 21 st century, the aver- 
age annual temperature in the Sierra Nevada of California could increase 
by as much as 3.8°C beyond that at the beginning of the century (Snyder et 
al. 2002). More precipitation will fall as rain rather than as snow, and the 
spring snowpack may decline by up to 30-70% (Hayhoe et al. 2004, Franco 
et al. 2006). Some scenarios suggest that the frequency of wildfire, which 
has already increased over the past several decades (Westerling 2006), may 
increase in northern California as much as 90% over that from 1961 to 
1990 (Franco et al. 2006). Throughout the Sierra, the composition of plant 
communities is projected to change substantially, with losses of 60-80% of 
the subalpine and alpine ecosystems over the same time period (Hayhoe et 
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al. 2004, Franco et al. 2006). These interrelated phenomena — increased 
temperature, decreased snowpack, altered fire regimes, and shifting plant 
communities — will likely alter the ranges of Sierran bird species and restruc- 
ture bird assemblages (Stralberg et al. 2009). 

Around the world, the ranges of many species of plants and animals that 
are restricted to mountaintops have contracted severely, and the first popula- 
tions and even species that have been extirpated because of climate change 
are of mountaintop biota (Parmesan 2006). Mountain-dwelling birds have 
already responded to climate change in many parts of the world by shifting 
their ranges upslope (Pounds et al. 1999, Root et al. 2003, 2005). In the 
Sierra Nevada, Tingley et al. (2009) found evidence that the distributions 
of many bird species have changed during the past century, with distribu- 
tions generally tracking species’ preferred temperature and/or precipitation 
conditions over time. 

The boundaries of many birds’ ranges are correlated with climatic factors 
(Bohning-Gaese and Lemoine 2004), particularly at the upper latitudinal 
and elevational boundaries, where cold temperatures may impose physi- 
ological constraints (Root 1988, Root and Schneider 1993, Newton 2003). 
At lower latitudinal and elevational limits biotic factors such as competition 
and predation may be more important than abiotic factors, but physiological 
constraints associated with heat stress or water limitation may play a role 
there as well (Bohning-Gaese and Lemoine 2004). 

Occurrence data can yield important insights into historical change (Tin- 
gley and Beissinger 2009), and a clear snapshot of the current occurrence 
patterns and elevational distributions of Sierra birds will facilitate understand- 
ing how birds respond to current and future climate change in the Sierra 
Nevada. Existing characterizations of the elevation ranges of Sierra Nevada 
birds (Gaines 1992, Siegel and DeSante 1999, Stock and Espinoza 2009) 
are based primarily on anecdotal observations and professional opinion 
rather than systematic surveys. Here we describe the elevation ranges of 
common Sierra Nevada birds on the basis of recent data from national parks 
on the west slope of the southern and central Sierra Nevada. These descrip- 
tions will facilitate future assessments of shifts in these elevation ranges and, 
more immediately, will provide managers of more intensively managed Sierra 
lands outside the parks with better reference information from more pristine 
park ecosystems. Serving as “reference sites” for assessing the effects of 
regional land-use and land-cover changes is a major role of the national park 
system (Silsbee and Peterson 1991, Simons et al. 1999). 

METHODS 
Study Area 

We studied the distribution of birds in Yosemite and Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon national parks. Sequoia and Kings Canyon are contiguous and man- 
aged as one unit by the National Park Service. Both areas lie on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, and both contain large tracts of mid-elevation 
and subalpine conifer forest, as well as substantial acreage of chaparral, oak 
woodland, meadows, and alpine plant communities. Yosemite’s total area 
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is 308,074 ha, extending from the upper foothill zone to the Sierra crest. 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon is slightly larger, comprising 350,843 ha, and also 
extends from the foothills to the Sierra crest but differs from Yosemite in 
that its western boundary is considerably lower, and it includes more area 
dominated by foothill plant communities. 

The Sierra Nevada extends over 600 km from north to south and so has 
a substantial north-south gradient in the elevational boundaries of various 
forest types. On the basis of data from Yosemite in the central Sierra and 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon in the southern Sierra, we were able to character- 
ize birds’ elevation ranges in two distant areas spanning a large swath of 
this gradient. 

Sample Design 

As part of the National Park Service’s Inventory and Monitoring Program, 
we counted birds at points away from trails in Yosemite in 1999 and 2000 
and in Sequoia/Kings Canyon in 2003 and 2004. We established count 
points in a geographic information system (GIS) by randomly selecting 
starting points for transects of point counts. We constrained the starting 
points to within 2 km of a trail or road, a buffer that encompassed 71% 
and 83% of the park’s total area at Sequoia/Kings Canyon and Yosemite, 
respectively. Observers hiked to starting points, where they counted birds, 
then randomly selected a cardinal or semi-cardinal direction of travel. The 
observer made up to 1 1 additional point counts (as many as he or she could 
complete within 3.5 hours of local sunrise), spaced 250 m apart, along the 
direction of travel, unless the route was blocked by an obstacle such as a cliff 
or uncrossable stream. When the observer encountered such an obstacle, 
he returned to the previous count point, then changed his direction of travel 
clockwise to the next cardinal or semi-cardinal direction that would permit 
continued travel. 

Data Recording 

Prior to the start of the field season each year, all observers participated 
in a rigorous 2-week training program in bird identification and point-count 
methods and were required to pass a certification exam that tested their 
ability to identify virtually all birds occurring regularly in the Sierra Nevada 
by sight and sound. 

At Sequoia/Kings Canyon, our surveys took place from 14 May to 20 
July, at Yosemite from 18 May to 28 July. Within each park, we surveyed 
lower-elevation transects first, moving to higher-elevation transects as the 
season progressed and most snow melted. Point counts lasted 5 min, during 
which observers recorded all birds detected by sight or sound at any distance. 
Distances to each bird were estimated and recorded but were not used in 
the analysis we report here. 

Observers used hand-held Global Positioning System units and topo- 
graphic maps to determine the coordinates of each count point. Later, using 
GIS, we extracted elevations of count points from digital elevation models 
of the parks (resolution 10m). Coordinates described the points’ locations 
rather than the birds’ actual locations, likely introducing a small amount of 
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random error into our results, as individual birds could have been upslope 
or downslope from the point. 

Data Analysis 

We used data from 2599 point counts along 273 transects at Yosemite 
(Figure 1) and 1732 point counts along 224 transects at Sequoia/Kings 
Canyon (Figure 2). Elevation of count points ranged from 1146 to 3673 m 
(mean 2382 m) at Yosemite and from 314 to 3880 m (mean 2527 m) at 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon. Transects were well distributed across the area and 
elevation gradient within each park (Figures 1 and 2). 

We categorized each species detected at least 20 times at either Yosemite 
or Sequoia/Kings Canyon, as either detected or not detected at each count 
point, then calculated summary statistics to describe the range of elevations at 
which the species was detected in each park: the mean elevation of detection 
and its standard deviation, as well as the upper and lower quantiles encom- 
passing 95% of detections. Our threshold of 20 detections was somewhat 
arbitrary, but inspection of the data indicated that species with at least 20 
detections had distributions that consistently spanned the range of elevations 
where our field experience in the parks suggests they occur. We estimated 
quantiles by interpolation with method 7 (the default method) of the quantile 
function in R (see Hyndman and Fan 1996 for details). We used two-tailed 
paired t tests to compare the mean elevation of count points where a species 
was detected in the two parks, with mean elevations of detection of each 
species representing matched pairs. 

We graphed the distribution of stations with and without detections of each 
species by means of bean plots, which we generated with the “beanplot” pack- 
age (Kampstra 2008) in R version 2.9.2 (R Development Core Team 2009). 
Bean plots facilitate comparison of distributions of data points by displaying the 
data simultaneously with density traces of the data. Here we used asymmetrical 
bean plots to show elevational distributions of points with detections of each 
species alongside the distributions of points without detections at each park. 
Individual data points (i.e., count points) in the bean plots were represented by 
short line segments displayed as a one-dimensional scatterplot, or strip chart. 
Elevations represented by multiple points were displayed as longer lines repre- 
senting the summed lengths of the line segments for the various count points. 
The sizes and shapes of density traces in bean plots reflect the distributions 
of data along the elevation gradients and a bandwidth (smoothing) parameter 
whose value we determined by the Shaether-Jones method (Shaether and 
Jones 1991). The width of the density trace (along the x axis) is selected by 
an algorithm that incorporates the sample size and the distribution of values 
to generate a shape that illustrates relative differences (within a species) in 
density of detections (or non-detections) at various elevations. The shape of 
the density trace reflects not the ratio between detections and non-detections 
at a given elevation but the proportion of detections or non-detections at that 
elevation with respect to the entire elevational distribution of points of detection 
or non-detection — the reason why the traces for detection and non-detection 
are not exactly complementary. See Venables and Ripley (2002: 126-129) for 
additional detail on density traces and their implementation in R. 
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Figure 1. Locations of 273 point-count transects (black circles) surveyed at Yosemite 
National Park in 1999 and 2000. Each transect comprised 7-12 point counts spaced 
250 m apart. Background shading indicates elevation, with lowest elevations in the 
park indicated with dark gray and highest elevations indicated with white. Inset map 
shows the location of Yosemite National Park within California. 
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Figure 2. Locations of 224 point-count transects (black circles) surveyed at Sequoia 
and Kings Canyon national parks in 2003-2004. Each transect comprised 7-12 
point counts spaced 250 m apart. Background shading indicates elevation, with lowest 
elevations in the park indicated with dark gray and highest elevations indicated with 
white. Inset map shows the location of Sequoia and Kings Canyon national parks 
within California. 
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RESULTS 

Seventy-five species met our threshold of at least 20 point counts with 
detections in either Yosemite or Sequoia/Kings Canyon. Table 1 presents the 
summary statistics describing the observed elevation ranges of each. Figure 
3 contains the bean plots indicating actual detections and density traces of 
distributions of each species at each park. 

The mean elevation of detection of the 74 species detected at both Yosem- 
ite and Sequoia/Kings Canyon (the California Quail was not detected during 
surveys at Yosemite) was significantly higher at Sequoia/Kings Canyon than 
at Yosemite (two-tailed paired t test; t = 2.38, df = 73, P = 0.02), by an 
average of 103 m (standard error 43 m). This difference cannot be explained 
simply by the mountain peaks at Sequoia/Kings Canyon being higher than 
at Yosemite, as only a few species were detected at Sequoia/Kings Canyon 
at elevations higher than the highest survey stations at Yosemite, and those 
only in low numbers. However, two groups of species, described below, 
may present special cases that could confound the comparison of elevation 
ranges in the two parks. 

Low-Elevation Species 

Because Sequoia/Kings Canyon has much more extensive (and lower- 
elevation) foothill habitat than does Yosemite, several species (California 
Quail, Acorn Woodpecker, Ash-throated Flycatcher, Western Scrub-Jay, Oak 
Titmouse, Bewick’s Wren, Wrentit, and California Towhee; see Table 1 for 
scientific names) had mean elevations of detection at Sequoia/Kings Canyon 
that were lower than the lowest count point at Yosemite (Figure 3). 

Upslope Migrants 

In the Sierra Nevada, many species of birds disperse upslope in mid-to-late 
summer after nesting (Gaines 1992). We made no attempt to verify that 
the individual birds detected during point counts were local breeders. Most 
of our detections were of singing birds that, on the basis of the seasonal 
timing of our surveys, were likely still on breeding territories. However, 
individuals of some species can remain fairly conspicuous as they move 
upslope from their breeding territories and could have been counted by 
surveyors. Elevation profiles of eight species that are known (e.g., Gaines 
1992) to move well upslope of the breeding range in the late summer after 
the breeding season — the Band-tailed Pigeon, Anna’s Hummingbird, House 
Wren, Orange-crowned Warbler, Nashville Warbler, Lazuli Bunting, Lesser 
Goldfinch, and Evening Grosbeak — show substantial numbers of detections 
hundreds of meters higher than previous descriptions of breeding ranges 
based on expert opinion and known nest records (e.g., Gaines 1992). These 
high-elevation detections likely represent post-breeding individuals that had 
already moved upslope beyond their usual breeding ranges. Another species, 
the Rufous Hummingbird, does not breed anywhere in the Sierra Nevada 
(Healy and Calder 2006) but is conspicuous during its southbound migration 
through the Sierra in mid and late summer. For each of these species our 
results should be interpreted broadly as describing ranges during early and 
mid-summer rather than strictly breeding ranges. 
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Pileated Woodpecker, Dryocopus pileatus 17 2018(375) 1528-2850 53 1845(272) 1369-2295 

Olive-sided Flycatcher, Con topus cooperi 175 2558(317) 1895-3050 240 2133(350) 1251-2719 

Western Wood-Pewee, Contopus 

sordidulus 213 2155(511) 719-2888 282 1957(440) 1200-2680 
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Mountain Bluebird, Sialia currucoides 37 3301 (227) 2872-3673 21 2880 (289) 2340-3310 

Townsend’s Solitaire, Myadestes 

townsendi 141 2655(475) 1427-3331 305 2332(447) 1483-3051 

Hermit Thrush, Catharus guttatus 336 2942(440) 1963-3449 289 2608(402) 1718-3172 
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Song Sparrow, Melospiza melodia 21 2246(445) 1494-2918 44 1639(627) 1184-2788 

Lincoln’s Sparrow, Melospiza lincolnii 48 2564 (393) 1889-3101 46 2281 (374) 1851-3232 
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ELEVATION RANGES OF BIRDS ON THE SIERRA NEVADA’S WEST SLOPE 


Data for three additional species — Hammond’s Flycatcher and Hermit 
Warbler at Sequoia/Kings Canyon and the Purple Finch at both parks — 
yielded upper quantiles that appear surprisingly higher than previous (albeit 
unsystematically determined) range descriptions (e.g., Gaines 1992) in one 
or both parks, even though the species are not generally thought of as up- 
slope migrants (Figure 3). Misidentification of the species is a possibility for 
Hammond’s Flycatcher, which can easily be confused with the higher-ranging 
Dusky Flycatcher, but our results suggest the other two species, which we 
detected repeatedly well above their previously described elevation ranges, 
could have recently colonized these higher elevations. 

Overall, individual species were detected at higher mean elevations at 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon than at Yosemite with remarkable consistency (Fig- 
ure 4). However the low-elevation species and the upslope migrants listed 
above did not adhere well to this pattern (Figure 4). The low-elevation spe- 
cies and the upslope migrants excluded, the mean difference between the 
two parks in the mean elevation of detection of the remaining 59 species 
was even greater (two-tailed paired t test; t = 6.55, df = 58, P = 0.0001), 
averaging 222 m (standard error 34 m) higher at Sequoia/Kings Canyon. 

DISCUSSION 

We report here the first quantitative data on elevation distributions of 
Sierra Nevada birds, on the basis of a rigorous sampling design involving 
extensive point counts in two protected areas that span a large latitudinal 
swath of the region. We show important differences in the elevational distri- 
butions of species between parks, and by extension, between the southern 
Sierra and the central Sierra. In part, these differences reflect differing 
elevation ranges of the parks; Sequoia/Kings Canyon boundaries extend 
farther downslope into foothill habitats than Yosemite boundaries, and the 
high mountain peaks at Sequoia/Kings Canyon are higher than the peaks 
at Yosemite. But even without these factors, most species occur at higher 
elevations at Sequoia/Kings Canyon than at Yosemite, presumably because 
of the tendency for similar plant communities to occur at higher elevations 
with decreasing latitude. 

Our results may be useful for assessing bird assemblages in less pristine 
and more heavily managed habitats throughout the west slope of the central 
and southern Sierra. Bird survey results from such lands can be compared 
with assemblages from the appropriate elevation zones at Yosemite and 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon to identify species that may be missing, perhaps 
due to unfavorable management regimes. 

Perhaps more importantly, these data will serve as an important baseline 
for documenting future changes in bird distributions and assemblages in the 
Sierra Nevada due to climate change. Many bird species’ distributions in 
the Sierra have already changed in historical times, apparently in response 
to climate change (Tingley et al. 2009), and larger changes are expected in 
the coming decades (Stralberg et al. 2009). Breadth of elevation range is a 
major predictor of birds’ risk of extinction in the context of climate change 
(Sekercioglu et al. 2008), and better data are needed on both elevation 
ranges and elevation-range shifts of birds worldwide (Sekercioglu et al. 2008). 
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Figure 3. Elevational distributions of count points where birds listed in Table 1 were 
detected and not detected during bird surveys at Sequoia/Kings Canyon and Yosemite 
national parks. White tick marks left of the vertical center line represent single points 
where the species was detected; longer tick marks represent multiple points at the 
same elevation. Shaded regions delineate density traces of the data. For each park, 
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sites of detection are shown to the left of vertical center lines and are described by dark 
gray density traces; density traces of sites of non-detection are shown to the right of 
vertical center lines in lighter gray. Black horizontal lines show mean elevations of count 
points where the species was detected (left of center) and not detected (right of center). 
The dashed line shows the mean elevation of all stations surveyed across both parks. 
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Figure 3 (Continued). 
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Figure 3 (Continued). 
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Figure 3 ( Continued ). 
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Figure 3 ( Continued ). 
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Figure 3 ( Continued ). 
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Figure 3 ( Continued ). 
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Figure 3 ( Continued ). 
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Figure 3 ( Continued ). 


For the species we considered, our results can thus help assess the risk of 
climate-driven local extirpations within the Sierra Nevada’s national parks, as 
well as their broader regional and rangewide risks. The utility of these results 
from the southern and central Sierra Nevada could be further extended with 
similar data from the northern end of the Sierra Nevada. 
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Figure 4. Mean elevation of detection of 74 bird species (all species in Table 2 except 
for the California Quail, which we did not detect at Yosemite) at Yosemite National 
Park plotted against the species’ mean elevation of detection at Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon national parks. Triangles, species restricted to lower-elevation habitats in the 
parks; squares, species that disperse upslope after breeding and for which we may 
have detected substantial numbers of individuals higher than their breeding range; 
diamonds, three species for which our results diverge from previous descriptions of 
the species’ elevational range (Hammond’s Flycatcher, Hermit Warbler, Purple Finch); 
circles, the remaining 56 species. 
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AN OUTPOST FOR DESERT BIRDS ON THE 
COASTAL SLOPE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


KENNETH L. WEAVER, 1113 Senwood Way, Fallbrook, California 92028; 
gnatcatcher@sbcglobal.net 

ABSTRACT: Aguanga, California, is located on the Pacific slope of Riverside 
County and has no direct connection to the Colorado Desert. However, isolated popu- 
lations of birds associated with the desert occur in the arid shrublands surrounding this 
small community. Even more unexpectedly, three of these desert species coexist with 
closely related counterparts on the coastal slope: Gambel’s Quail ( Callipepla gambelii) 
occurs with the California Quail (C. californica), the Ladder-backed Woodpecker 
(Picoides scalaris) occurs with Nuttall’s Woodpecker ( P. nuttallii), and the Black- 
tailed Gnatcatcher ( Polioptila melanura) occurs with the California Gnatcatcher (P. 
californica). My observations near Aguanga document range extensions for a number 
of species in an area that has received little ornithological attention. 

Aguanga is located in southwestern Riverside County 25 km east of Inter- 
state 15 along Temecula Creek, which becomes the Santa Margarita River 
and drains into the Pacific Ocean. The nearest divide between the coastal 
and desert slopes lies 18 km to the east, and the nearest true desert habitat is 
26 km to the east of Aguanga in Anza-Borrego Desert State Park (Figure 1). 
There are other locations where desert birds have established populations 
on the coastal slope, such as Miller Valley in San Diego County, San Jacinto 
and Cactus valleys in Riverside County, and Cuyama Valley in Santa Barbara 
and Ventura counties. None of these locations, however, hosts the variety 
of arid-land birds that I have noted at Aguanga. 

Previous ornithological work near Aguanga has been limited. The U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service initiated the Oak Grove Breeding Bird Survey route, 
which passes through Aguanga. I recognized the uniqueness of this area 
while participating in three of these surveys, 1992-1994, with D. Rorick 
and G. Athens. The San Diego County Bird Atlas (Unitt 2004) covered 
areas near Aguanga immediately south of the Riverside County line from 
1997 to 2002. 1 was the principal observer at these locations. The County 
of Riverside Transportation and Land Management Agency tracks locations 
of sensitive species through its Multiple Species Habitat Conservation Plan. 
These include several species characteristic of coastal sage scrub but no 
characteristically desert birds that occur on the coastal slope other than the 
Cactus Wren ( Campylorhynchus brunneicapillus). The Santa Ana Water- 
shed Association also maintains a data base of sensitive species in western 
Riverside County based on a variety of sources including environmental 
impact reports as well as incidental observations. 

STUDY AREA AND METHODS 

My observations were concentrated within 12 km of the Aguanga post 
office, located just west of the intersection of state highways 79 and 371 
(Cahuilla Road). I focused my surveys on seven areas where native vegeta- 
tion remains largely intact. Within each area, I established a survey route 
where I primarily, but not exclusively, observed the birdlife. Five of the study 
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Figure 1. Aguanga in relation to the Colorado Desert. Some additional locations in 
Riverside and San Diego counties on and near the coastal slope and have hosted 
desert species include (1) San Jacinto Valley, (2) Valle Vista, (3) Cactus Valley, (4) 
McCain Valley, and (5) Miller Valley. 


areas are located entirely in Riverside County, while two locations straddle 
the San Diego County line. 

My surveys took place throughout the year from October 1995 to April 
2010 with the greatest concentration of visits from 1995 to 1997 and from 
2003 to 2005. I visited the survey routes and nearby areas a total of 126 
days while logging more than 360 hours in the field. I completed 22 of these 
visits while participating in the San Diego County Bird Atlas project. 

I determined breeding status by following criteria prescribed by Laughlin 
et al. (1982), while designations regarding abundance are derived from 
Garrett and Dunn (1981). I calculated the dominant vegetation along each 
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survey route by following techniques described by Braun-Blanquet (1932). 
Plant names follow Hickman (1993), while geological information follows 
Kennedy (2 00 3 , ftp : //ftp . consrv . ca . gov/ pub/ dmg/ rgmp/Prelim_geo_pdf / 
vail_lake_prelim.pdf) and Tan and Kennedy (2003, ftp://ftp.consrv.ca.gov/ 
pub/ dmg/ rgmp/Prelim_geo_pdf/ Aguanga_prelim . pdf) . 

Vegetation 

Moisture from the Pacific Ocean is largely blocked from reaching Aguanga 
by the Santa Ana Mountains to the west and the Palomar Range to the south. 
Detailed weather data from the area are lacking. However, the lack of rainfall 
is very evident in the plant life, which includes a large component of species 
shared with the Colorado Desert. Botanical surveys that I completed with 
the help of my colleagues S. Yamaguchi and J. Dillane revealed that 42% 
of the native species (81 of 195 species) that we identified are characteristic 
of the desert. These include such plants as honey mesquite ( Prosopis glan- 
dulosa), desert-willow ( Chilopsis linearis), jojoba ( Simmondsia chinensis), 
beavertail cactus ( Opuntia basilaris), Acton’s encelia (. Encelia actoni), and 
desert needlegrass [Achnatherum speciosum). On the basis of our surveys, I 
also recognize three distinct types of vegetation: dry wash scrub, coastal sage 
scrub, and chaparral. These correspond most closely to the plant associations 
described by Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) as the scalebroom-four-wing 
saltbush association, the jojoba-cane cholla-California buckwheat associa- 
tion, and the redshank-chamise-cane cholla association, respectively. 

Dry wash scrub occupies the smallest area. It is restricted to young alluvial 
floodplain deposits as found along sections of Tule and Temecula creeks, as 
well as smaller areas in Dameron Valley (Figures 2 and 3). At these locations 
50-60% of native plant species are shared with the Colorado Desert. The tallest 
shrubs reach 3-6 m in height. Scalebroom ( Lepidospartum squamatum) and 
four-wing saltbush ( Atriplex canescens) are especially prominent. Waterjacket 
(. Lycium andersonii) forms locally dense stands. All three of these species are 
widespread in the desert. The wash of Temecula Creek also supports desert- 
willow, while blue elderberry ( Sambucus mexicana) is particularly abundant 
along washes in Dameron Valley. A few scattered trees typical of riparian 
woodland, such as western cottonwood ( Populus fremontii ) and red willow 
(Salix laevigata), also occur in the washes along Tule and Temecula creeks. 

Coastal sage scrub (Figure 4) occurs in upland areas with a southern or 
western exposure. It is found on very old alluvial fan deposits and on soils 
underlain by sandstone. Coastal sage scrub also occupies low-lying loca- 
tions immediately above seasonal water courses or washes where it grows 
on young alluvial floodplain deposits. The dominant sub-shrub is California 
buckwheat ( Eriogonum fasciculatum), which reaches a height of about 1 
m and also occurs in the desert. Jojoba and sugar bush ( Rhus ovata) are 
the primary emergent shrubs, growing to 2.5 m in height. Cane cholla 
{Cylindropuntia californica) and Mojave yucca ( Yucca schidigera) are 
frequently abundant. Additional succulent plants, such as a hedgehog cac- 
tus ( Echinocereus engelmannii ) and two species of prickly pear ( Opuntia 
basilaris and O. phaeacantha), contribute to the desertlike appearance of 
locations dominated by coastal sage scrub. All plants listed above except the 
hedgehog cactus are also present in dry wash scrub. 
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Figure 2. Tule Creek Wash at Dry Ranch. Birds of desert origin are attracted to areas 
dominated by dry wash scrub. 

Photo by K. L. Weaver 


Chaparral (Figure 5) grows in upland areas on soils similar to those oc- 
cupied by coastal sage scrub. It dominates north- and east-facing slopes 
as well as expanses of eroded “badlands.” Redshank ( Adenostoma spar- 
sifolium) and chamise (A. fasciculatum) are the dominant shrubs. These 
plants are absent from the Colorado Desert. Redshank typically grows 3-4 



Figure 3. Elderberry-lined draw in Dameron Valley. This area attracts a large diversity 
of birds during the summer fruiting season. 

Photo by K. L. Weaver 
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Figure 4. Coastal sage scrub east of Sage Road. Areas dominated by coastal sage 
scrub and dry wash scrub share many plants with the high desert including cholla, 
prickly pear, and yucca. 

Photo by K. L. Weaver 


m in height, while chamise reaches 2-3 m. Because of nutrient-poor soils 
in many areas, chamise is frequently stunted, growing to a height of only 
about 1 m. Cane cholla and Mojave yucca are components of some stands 
of chaparral, generally occurring as scattered individuals. 



Figure 5. Chaparral along High Point Road. Birds of desert origin avoid dense 
chaparral stands near Aguanga. 

Photo by K. L. Weaver 
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Survey Routes 

Each survey route that I established (Figure 6) largely traverses one major 
shrub association. All routes, however, include small areas of another as- 
sociation because of variations in slope, soil type, and fire history. Elevation 
ranges and lengths stated of survey routes are approximate. I defined the 
number of surveys per “season” by spring (March-May), summer (June- 
August), fall (September-November), and winter (December-February). It 
should be noted, though, that migration and breeding actually begin as early 
as February, and most winter residents are present October-April. 

(1) The 4.7-km Sage Road route is dominated by coastal sage scrub with 
some stands of redshank and stunted chamise. Elevation range: 640-820 
m. Surveys: spring, 12; summer, 8; fall, 4; winter, 2. 

(2) The 1.8-km route below Cahuilla Road is dominated by coastal sage 
scrub, although scattered stands of redshank also occur. Elevation range: 
760-920 m. Surveys: spring: 5; summer, 2; fall, 2; winter, 2. 

(3) The 4.0-km loop through Dry Ranch includes a portion of the usu- 
ally dry streambed of Tule Creek. Dry wash scrub is dominant with a fairly 
dense but varied cover of saltbush, scalebroom, sugarbush, blue elderberry, 
and waterjacket. Coastal sage scrub occupies the margins of the wash im- 
mediately above the floodplain. Redshank-dominated chaparral borders the 
coastal sage scrub as elevation increases to the south of the wash. Elevation 
range: 730-830 m. Surveys: spring, 9; summer, 8; fall, 9; winter, 3. 

(4) The 2.0-km route through the hills above the Aguanga post office is 
dominated by coastal sage scrub with a few small stands of redshank. Several 
draws support thickets of honey mesquite. Elevation range: 640-690 m. 
Surveys: spring, 10; summer, 4; fall, 6; winter, 5. 

(5) The 3.5-km loop through Aguanga Valley includes portions of the usu- 
ally dry streambed of Temecula Creek. Dry wash scrub is dominant. Small 
areas of coastal sage scrub occupy terrain immediately above the creek bed, 
but development of a large campground limits its extent. Elevation range: 
590-660 m. Surveys: spring, 4; summer, 3; fall, 8; winter, 5. 

(6) The 3.1-km route along High Point Road (Forest Service Road 8S05) 
primarily features chaparral. Both redshank and chamise occur in extensive 
stands. Coastal sage scrub occupies the lower elevations. Burned areas at higher 
elevations feature California buckwheat and deerweed ( Lotus scoparius). Eleva- 
tion range: 660-1000 m. Surveys: spring, 9; summer, 2; fall, 2; winter, 5. 

(7) The 2.0-km Dameron Valley route is dominated by coastal sage scrub. 
Blue elderberry lines a series of interconnected sandy draws that contain ele- 
ments of dry wash scrub, such as saltbush and scalebroom. Elevation range: 
830-920 m. Surveys: spring, 12; summer, 12; fall, 4; winter, 9. 

RESULTS 

Overview 

I recorded 119 species of birds in the shrublands near Aguanga (see Ap- 
pendix). Over 60 species occurred annually. I observed fledglings of all 37 
species listed as confirmed, while nine additional species met the criteria for 
probable breeding (see Appendix). 
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Figure 6. The Aguanga area. Study sites are delineated by dots. Survey routes include 
(1) Sage Road, SR, (2) Cahuilla Road, CR, (3) Dry Ranch, DR, (4) Aguanga Hills, AH, 
(5) Aguanga Valley, AV, (6) High Point Road, HP, and (7) Dameron Valley, DV. 


Species diversity is greatest in the spring when winter and summer resi- 
dents overlap in occurrence and transients are passing through. The number 
of species recorded per month ranged from a high of 71 in May to a low 
of 45 in January, July, and September. Transients are relatively sparse with 
observations largely confined to dry washes or patches of mesquite where 
cover is fairly dense. For birds, the major event of the year, in June and 
July, is the ripening of elderberries, which attracts a diversity of local birds 
as well as flocks of the mountain-dwelling Band-tailed Pigeon ( Patagioenas 
fasciata). Many of the maximum counts of species I recorded are from 
Dameron Valley, where elderberries are particularly abundant. 
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Many of the birds recorded in shrublands near Aguanga are typical of 
chaparral and coastal sage scrub, as would be expected on a geographi- 
cal basis. Seventeen of the recorded species (including certain subspecies) 
were listed by Miller (1951) as having a primary preference for “hard” or 
“soft” chaparral, the latter currently referred to as coastal sage scrub. These 
include such species as Wrentit ( Chamaea fasciata), California Thrasher 
(' Toxostoma redivivum), and Spotted Towhee ( Pipilo maculatus). 

The ubiquitous House Finch ( Carpodacus mexicanus ) aside, another 
17 species that Miller listed as preferring desert lands occur at Aguanga. 
Eight of these, such as Costa’s Hummingbird ( Calypte costae), Northern 
Mockingbird ( Mimus polyglottos), and Phainopepla (. Phainopepla nitens), 
are also widespread west of the desert. 

Nine species, though, are of local or unlikely occurrence on the coastal 
slope, according to their distribution as outlined by Grinnell and Miller (1944), 
Garrett and Dunn (1981), and Unitt (2004). D. Rorick, G. Athens, and I 
noted the Cactus Wren, Black-throated Sparrow ( Amphispiza bilineata), 
and Scott’s Oriole (Icterus parisorum) during the Breeding Bird Surveys. I 
observed six additional desert species during my individual surveys. I con- 
firmed breeding by the three species listed above plus the Ladder-backed 
Woodpecker ( Picoides scalaris) and Black-tailed Gnatcatcher ( Polioptila 
metanurd). I noted that two more species, the Verdin ( Auriparus ftaviceps) 
and Brewer’s Sparrow ( Spizella breweri ), regularly winter in the area and 
may possibly breed. These observations document range extensions for 
these seven species beyond their previously known areas of occurrence. The 
status of two species, Harris’s Hawk ( Parabuteo unicinctus ) and Gambel’s 
Quail, remains to be determined. I discuss these nine species in greater 
detail below. 

Drastic swings in populations are characteristic of the birds of the Aguanga 
area. Breeding success appears to be greater in years of abundant rainfall. 
Even arid-adapted species are affected by long-term drought. In 1996 I re- 
corded eleven singing Cactus Wrens along the Cahuilla Road survey route. 
In 2003, following four years with very little precipitation, I found only one. 
In the exceptionally dry year of 2002, I observed no nests or fledglings of 
any species near Sage Road, the only site that I monitored that breeding 
season. The same year, in San Diego County, Bolger et al. (2005) also 
found nearly complete nesting failure of four coastal sage scrub species. The 
correlation between rainfall, abundance of species, and breeding success 
deserves further study. 

Six species have appeared near Aguanga since 2004 with the estab- 
lishment of recreational campgrounds: the Rock Pigeon ( Columba liuia), 
American Crow ( Coruus brachyrhynchos), American Robin ( Turdus migra- 
torius), Brewer’s Blackbird ( Euphagus cyanocephalus), Great-tailed Grackle 
(' Quiscalus mexicanus), and House Sparrow ( Passer domesticus). Although 
these species are largely attracted to the lawns and man-made ponds of the 
campgrounds, they occasionally forage in shrublands along the wash of 
Temecula Creek in Aguanga Valley or nearby in the hills northwest of the 
intersection of State Highway 79 and Cahuilla Road. 
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Desert Birds 

Harris’s Hawk (Parabuteo unicinctus). I first recorded this desert raptor just north of 
the Riverside-San Diego County line in Dameron Valley on 27 March 1997. J. Wells 
and S. Quartieri noted an individual “near Dripping Springs and Oak Grove,” in both 
Riverside and San Diego counties, from 20 September 2006 to 14 February 2007 
(Heindel and Garrett 2008). F. Baker (fide D. Aguillard) and I also noted presumably 
the same individual at several locations along State Highway 79 in 2006 and 2008, 
most frequently west of the intersection of Highway 7 9 and Cahuilla Road (Appendix). 
Multiple reports of a Harris’ Hawk, presumably the same individual, from Aguanga 
southeast to Warner Springs as recently as 19 February 2010, have been accepted 
as representing a natural occurrence by the California Bird Records Committee. A 
pair of Harris’ Hawks nested successfully west of the desert at McCain Valley in San 
Diego County from 2000 to 2002 (Unitt 2004). This species is popular with falcon- 
ers, so many recent sightings in southern California are believed by the California 
Bird Records Committee to be of escapees. 

Cactus Wren ( Campylorhynchus bruneicapillus). I recorded this species on all 
seven survey routes as well as at other locations near State Highway 79, Cahuilla 
Road, and Wilson Valley Road. Although it is widespread, it adheres strictly to coastal 
sage scrub and dry wash scrub where an abundance of cane cholla provides nesting 
sites. In the field, the birds appear identical to the desert-dwelling Cactus Wren (C. 
b. anthonyi) rather than the geographically closer populations of C. b. sandiegensis 
inhabiting coastal San Diego County. The Aguanga population features a more distinct 
chest patch and smaller abdominal spotting than typical of C. b. sandiegensis (Rea and 
Weaver 1990). Both C. b. anthonyi and the Cactus Wrens of Aguanga sing a territorial 
song faster-paced than that of C. b. sandiegensis. Areas that have supported eight 
or more pairs include Sage Road, Cahuilla Road, Dry Ranch, and Dameron Valley. 
Most Cactus Wrens listed in the data base of the Santa Ana Watershed Association 
from the Aguanga area were recorded from 2005 to 2008 in the vicinity of Wilson 
Valley Road (M. Aimar pers. comm.). Although this species occurs very locally on 
the coastal slope in six southwestern California counties, I believe that its declining 
populations warrant highlighting it here. 

Verdin ( Auriparus flauiceps). I first recorded this species in the fall of 2003, when 
it appeared in the hills north of the Aguanga post office, in Aguanga Valley, and at 
Dry Ranch. It has since reappeared annually 2004-2009 at Dry Ranch in the fall, 
except I have no records for fall 2007 when I did not visit the area. My observations 
are most likely due to increased fall-winter coverage of these areas rather than a recent 
invasion. The Verdin is typically considered to be sedentary, but the fall-winter records 
of this species in the Tijuana River valley in coastal San Diego County from 1962 to 
1975 (Unitt 2004) also indicate regular movement away from breeding sites at times. 
I noted individuals near the Aguanga post office and at Dry Ranch constructing this 
species’ characteristic oval-shaped nests in mesquite and waterjacket and found two 
completed nests at the latter site. The Verdin, though, constructs nests for roosting as 
well as raising young. To date I have observed no definite indication of breeding and 
have no records of its presence June-August. Breeding, though, may be indicated by 
the observations of a single individual at Dry Ranch on 1 May 2004 and two recent 
nests at the same location on 16 and 24 June 2004. 

Brewer’s Sparrow (Spizella breweri). This species, which breeds primarily in the 
Mojave and Great Basin deserts, winters commonly in the Colorado Desert of southern 
California (Garrett and Dunn 1981), though numbers in the Anza-Borrego Desert 
vary greatly with rainfall (Unitt 2004). Brewer’s Sparrow also winters near Aguanga, 
where I recorded it on all seven survey routes within coastal sage scrub and dry wash 
scrub. It is especially abundant most years at the Sage Road and Dameron Valley sites, 
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with flocks totaling 50 or more individuals at each. I observed no evidence of breeding 
near Aguanga, although several late dates of occurrence for wintering birds suggest 
the possibility: 11 individuals near Sage Road on 17 April 2010, 14 individuals near 
Cahuilla Road on 20 April 1996, 36 individuals near Sage Road on 24 April 2010, 
and a single individual north of the Aguanga post office on 1 May 2004. In 2001 
Brewer’s Sparrow bred in San Diego County on the desert slope in Montezuma Val- 
ley and McCain Valley (Unitt 2004). R. McKernan confirmed nesting on the coastal 
slope near Winchester, Riverside County, 36 km northwest of Aguanga, in May 
1992 (McCaskie 1992). L. Hargrove and P. Unitt noted two individuals occupying 
territories on the coastal slope in Garner Valley, Riverside County, approximately 
29 km north of Aguanga, in May 2010 (P. Unitt pers. comm.). Brewer’s Sparrow 
bred formerly (1919 and before) on the coastal slope in San Fernando Valley in Los 
Angeles County, in Simi Valley in Ventura County, and in San Bernardino Valley in 
San Bernardino County (Willett 1933). 

Black-throated Sparrow (Amphispiza bilineata). I observed this species on all 
survey routes. S. J. Montgomery (McCaskie 1994a) noted three territorial birds at 
Aguanga in May 1994 but did not confirm breeding. The Black-throated Sparrow 
is actually a common breeder in the area and is particularly numerous in stands of 
coastal sage scrub at Cahuilla and Sage roads, where 10 or more pairs typically occur 
at each site. Its distribution overlaps with the Sage Sparrow ( Amphispiza belli) in 
coastal sage scrub, but the Sage Sparrow does not regularly occur in dry wash scrub 
as the Black-throated does. The Black-throated Sparrow has nested at other sites west 
of the desert including Cuyama Valley (Garrett and Dunn 1981). 

Scott’s Oriole ( Icterus parisorum ). In the Aguanga area, this species is closely 
associated with coastal sage scrub and dry wash scrub with an abundance of Mojave 
yucca, in which it nests. I recorded the oriole at all sites except Aguanga Valley and the 
hills above the Aguanga post office. It is most numerous at Dry Ranch and in Dameron 
Valley, both of which support up to a half dozen pairs each breeding season. It has 
also nested on the coastal slope in the Cuyama Valley, near Irvine in Orange County 
(McCaskie and Garrett 2006), and at a few scattered locations in arid chaparral in 
San Diego County such as Miller Valley (Garrett and Dunn 1981, Unitt 2004). This 
bird winters in small numbers in San Diego County (Unitt 2004, pers. obs.). I have 
no winter records from the study area, but R. Smith (McCaskie 1994b) observed this 
oriole to the west of Aguanga in Temecula on 12 December 1993. 

Occurrence of Counterpart Species 

Gambel’s Quail (Callipepla gambelii) and California Quail (C. californica). I readily 
identified nearly all quail observed closely as California Quail, one of the most abundant 
birds of the shrublands. However, I noted three male Gambel’s Quail near High Point 
Road on 3 February 2000 and a single male near Sage Road on 7 June 2003. On 
both occasions the birds were associating with California Quail. Coastal sage scrub 
dominates both locations. I am unaware that Gambel’s Quail has been previously 
recorded on the coastal slope. As with the Harris’s Hawk, there is a possibility that 
my observations are based on escapees, although Gambel’s Quail could be easily 
overlooked in the large quail flocks that inhabit the Aguanga area. 

Ladder-backed Woodpecker ( Picoides scalaris) and Nuttall’s Woodpecker (P. 
nuttallii). The Ladder-backed Woodpecker is widely distributed near Aguanga in 
coastal sage scrub and dry wash scrub. Dry Ranch, Sage Road, and Dameron Valley 
typically support three or four pairs each, while one or two pairs occur at the other 
four sites surveyed for this study. Unitt (2004) considered the availability of agaves 
and yuccas to be the key factor in the occurrence of this bird in the deserts of San 
Diego County. Its nesting requirements are more flexible near Aguanga, where I 
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observed its nest cavities in mesquite, elderberry, scrub oak (Quercus sp.), a dead 
willow, and telephone poles. Nuttall’s Woodpecker typically inhabits oak and ripar- 
ian groves. However, I observed it on a number of occasions within shrublands, 
often at a fair distance from any woodland habitat. Most individuals are readily 
identified as to species. However, I noted two individuals with the width of facial 
markings and the extent of black on the back intermediate, which may indicate 
hybridization. There are records of the Ladder-backed Woodpecker from other 
locations on the coastal slope. Grinnell and Swarth (1913) obtained specimens 
of the Ladder-backed Woodpecker from Valle Vista in Riverside County in early 
September 1908. House et al. (2010) reported several occurrences, including an 
observation of nesting, near Redlands and Devore in San Bernardino County. The 
species was also recorded nesting in Miller Valley on the coastal slope of southeastern 
San Diego County on 22 June 2000 (L. Hargrove Unfit 2004). 

Black-tailed Gnatcatcher ( Polioptila melanura ) and California Gnatcatcher (P. 
calif ornica). These counterpart species reach their western and eastern range limits, 
respectively, in Riverside County near Aguanga. I previously reported the occurrence 
of these two species at Aguanga (Weaver 1998), although I have now found both 
species at additional locations. Both species inhabit dry wash scrub and coastal sage 
scrub. They occur together at four locations within the study area: Sage Road, Ca- 
huilla Road, Dry Ranch, and Aguanga Hills. I recorded the Black-tailed Gnatcatcher 
in Dameron Valley also. The most frequent sightings of the Black-tailed Gnatcatcher 
are from Dry Ranch. I have never observed more than a single family group of this 
species during a survey. The California Gnatcatcher is most numerous at the Sage 
Road site, where I have recorded as many as eight pairs. In January 2006, I noted 
these two species plus the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher ( Polioptila caerulea) in the same 
feeding flock at Dry Ranch. The San Diego County Bird Atlas project (Unitt 2004) 
produced two records of the Black-tailed Gnatcatcher during the breeding season 
west of the desert near Warner Springs. 

DISCUSSION 

The wide distribution of arid-land birds throughout the Aguanga area is 
evidence of long-term occupancy by desert life. This is reinforced by the 
presence of more than 80 species of plants shared with the desert as well 
as populations of the White-tailed Antelope Ground Squirrel [Ammosper- 
mophilus leucurus), Long-nosed Leopard Lizard ( Gambelia wislizenii), and 
Zebra-tailed Lizard (Callisaurus dracorxoides), all typical sedentary desert 
dwellers (C. Mahrdt pers. comm., pers. obs.). 

The possible origin of Aguanga’s contingent of desert-adapted species 
deserves consideration. The closest true desert lands lie approximately 26 
km east of Dameron Valley in Alder and Coyote canyons in Anza Borrego 
State Park and have six of the desert species that occur at Aguanga: the 
Ladder-backed Woodpecker, Verdin, Cactus Wren, Black-tailed Gnatcatcher, 
Brewer’s Sparrow, and Black-throated Sparrow (Unitt 2004). Weathers 
(1983) and Grinnell and Miller (1944) recorded small numbers of five desert 
species (Gambel’s Quail, Ladder-backed Woodpecker, Brewer’s Sparrow, 
Black-throated Sparrow, and Scott’s Oriole) ranging into the Piny on Flats 
area southwest of Palm Desert, 38 km northeast of the closest of the 
Aguanga study areas. These locations may serve as possible dispersal routes. 
However, they are separated from Aguanga by grassland and extensive 
stands of chaparral. San Diego County Atlas observers thoroughly covered 
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Pacific slope locations between Aguanga and the desert country directly to 
the east. They only reported a few sightings of two desert species, the Black- 
tailed Gnatcatcher and Scott’s Oriole, from this portion of the county (Unitt 
2004). My observations also reflect a lack of any desert species near the 
town of Anza, which is located midway between Pinyon Flats and Aguanga 
as well as midway between the Coyote Canyon section of Anza-Borrego 
Desert State Park and Aguanga. To judge by the paucity of records of desert 
birds from intervening areas, it appears that chaparral and grassland may 
serve as partial barriers to the spread of arid-adapted species. 

Another less obvious route actually shows more potential. A band of 
semi-desert vegetation, now fragmented in occurrence and degraded in 
composition, extends around the northern and western bases of Mount San 
Jacinto. This band connects, more or less, with the true desert associations 
of the Coachella Valley. Chamise generally dominates ridges, while California 
buckwheat dominates lower slopes between Aguanga and the San Jacinto 
Valley located west of Mount San Jacinto. Emergent shrubs and succulents 
are generally sparse in this region, indicating elimination by fire and grazing. 
However, there have been observations of some of the desert birds that oc- 
cur near Aguanga in remnant patches of this vegetation. Archives of the San 
Jacinto Lake Christmas bird count (http://www.audubon.org/bird/cbc/hr/ 
index.html) conducted in the San Jacinto Valley of Riverside County over the 
past 28 years include observations of several species noted near Aguanga 
that are characteristic of the desert. These include fairly frequent sightings 
of the Black-throated Sparrow (11 records), Cactus Wren (10 records), and 
Brewer’s Sparrow (10 records), while Scott’s Oriole (2 records) and Verdin 
(1 record) have also been noted. The center of this count circle is located 43 
km north of the nearest of my survey sites at Sage Road. Grinnell and Swarth 
(1913) reported the Ladder-backed Woodpecker, Black-throated Sparrow, 
and Brewer’s Sparrow at a now-developed collecting site at Valle Vista 26 km 
north of the Sage Road site. In September 2008 I noted the Black-throated 
Sparrow and Brewer’s Sparrow in Cactus Valley, only 17 km distant. While 
conducting breeding bird surveys, G. Athens (pers. comm.) observed Scott’s 
Oriole near Red Mountain Road 1 1 km to the north of the Sage Road site. The 
Ladder-backed Woodpecker and Black-throated Sparrow were also recorded 
by participants in the San Diego County Bird Atlas project at Oak Grove Val- 
ley, 3 km to the east of Dameron Valley (Unitt 2004). Prior to the initiation 
of the atlas surveys, I encouraged participants to watch for these birds, as the 
plant life is an eastern extension of the vegetation found near Aguanga. 

These records suggest that in the past the Aguanga area functioned as 
the southern terminus of a region once hosting a wider variety of arid-land 
birds. The continuing presence of desert birds at Aguanga is likely due to 
the relatively intact condition of the native vegetation compared with the 
largely disturbed lands to the north. 

The future of this area, most of which is in private ownership, is very 
much in doubt. 

Shrublands were once nearly continuous in the area, separated by narrow 
bands of riparian vegetation along portions of Tule, Temecula, Cottonwood, 
and Wilson creeks. Present and future threats center on the rapidly increasing 
human population. Since the 1980s, development for housing and agricul- 
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ture has greatly fragmented the native vegetation (D. Rorick pers. comm., 
G. Athens pers. comm.). Typically, one of the first acts of new residents is to 
clear most or all natural vegetation from their property, as I have personally 
observed. Such rapid habitat fragmentation creates an uncertain future for 
shrub-preferring birds, as many species of both coastal and desert regions 
require substantial tracts of native vegetation (Soule et al. 1988, Bolger et 
al. 1997, Latta et al. 1999). The Ladder-backed Woodpecker, Cactus Wren, 
Verdin, Black-tailed Gnatcatcher, and Black-throated Sparrow are among 
the desert species that are likely to be affected. Additional threats, because 
of their potential as fire hazards, include target shooting and off-road vehicle 
driving. In my experience, both are prevalent activities among the human 
population of the area. Some areas, most notably along Wilson Valley Road 
and Highway 79, have burned several times since I initiated this study. 

Coastal sage scrub along portions of Happy Valley Road east of Cahuilla 
Road as well as west of Cahuilla Road and south of Wilson Valley Road is 
currently protected as conservation land by the county of Riverside (www. 
wrc-rca.org/RCA_Prev_Acquisitions.html). The Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) protects coastal sage scrub in isolated parcels located east and west of 
Sage Road, along the lower section of High Point Road, north of the Aguanga 
post office, and east of Cahuilla Road. The BLM lands, however, have been 
slated for sale in the past, and their future is uncertain. The Center for 
Natural Lands Management, a nongovernmental conservation organization, 
also protects stands of coastal sage scrub in two mitigation banks north and 
south of Wilson Valley Road (www.cnlm.org/cms/index.php?option=com_c 
ontent&task=view&id=19&Itemid=175). A small area of dry wash scrub is 
protected by the County of Riverside along Temecula Creek. Otherwise this 
plant association is subject to future destruction. From the current rate of 
development, I believe that natural habitats outside of the locations mentioned 
above are facing elimination within the coming decade, if not sooner. Key 
locations that urgently need protection include the Dry Ranch area with its 
extensive dry wash scrub, the elderberry-lined draws of Dameron Valley, the 
eastern and central sections of Aguanga Valley, and the south-facing slopes 
below Cahuilla Road south of its intersection with Wilson Valley Road. 
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APPENDIX. Birds Recorded in the Aguanga Shrub Lands 

Notation: * breeding confirmed; + breeding probable; visitor, no trend in records, no 
indication of breeding; max, maximum number of individuals recorded on a single 
date. The following abundance notations refer to the proper season and the proper 
habitat: abundant, almost always encountered in large numbers; common, almost 
always encountered in moderate numbers; fairly common, usually encountered in 
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small numbers; uncommon, missed more often than encountered, but occurs annu- 
ally; rare, missed more often than encountered, does not occur annually. Locations: 

AH, Aguanga Hills; AV, Aguanga Valley; CR, Cahuilla Road; DR, Dry Ranch; DV, 

Dameron Valley; HP, High Point Road; SR, Sage Road. 

Mallard (Anas platyrhynchos). Rare visitor, max 2, AV, 9 Aug 2008. 

+Mountain Quail (Oreortyx pictus). Uncommon resident, max 4, HP, 12 Apr 
1997. 

“"California Quail ( Callipepla californica). Common to abundant resident, max 192, 
DV, 22 Oct 2005. 

Gambel’s Quail ( Callipepla gambelii). Uncertain status, max 3, HP, 3 Feb 2000. 

Turkey Vulture ( Cathartes aura). Uncommon visitor, max 2, DR, 26 Apr 2005. 

Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos). Rare visitor, max 2, AV, 3 May 2005. 

Northern Harrier ( Circus cyaneus). Rare winter resident (Nov-early Apr), 1, CR, 9 
Dec 1995; 1, DV, 4 Apr 1998; 1, SR, 30 Nov 1998; 1, DR, 11 Nov 2006; 1, 
SR, 26 Jan 2007. One sighting in spring, 1, AH, 18 May 1999. 

Cooper’s Hawk ( Accipiter cooperii ). Fairly common visitor, max 2, DV, 6 Aug 
2005. 

Harris’s Hawk ( Parabuteo unicinctus). Rare visitor, 1, DV, 27 Mar 1997; 2 km west 
of Dripping Springs Campground, 10 Dec 2006; 1 Hwy. 79 1.5 km west of 
Hwy. R6, 4 Jul and 2 Aug 2008. 

White-tailed Kite (Elanus leucurus). Rare visitor, 1, SR, 13 Aug 2005; 1, HP, 26 Nov 
2005; 1 DR, 11 Nov 2006. 

Red-shouldered Hawk ( Buteo hneatus). Single record, 1, 1.0 km north of Radec, 
26 Jan 2007. 

^Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo jamaicensis). Fairly common resident, max 3, DR, 25 Apr 
2005. 

Ferruginous Hawk (Buteo regalis). Rare winter resident, 1, DV, 13 Dec 1997; 1, 
DV, 12 Dec 1998. 

Rough-legged Hawk (Buteo lagopus ). Single record, 1, DV, 6 Feb 1999. 

American Kestrel (Falco sparuerius). Rare visitor, max 2, DV, 2 Aug 2008. 

Merlin (Falco columbarius) . Single record, 1, SR, 26 Jan 2007. 

Prairie Falcon ( Falco mexicanus). Single record, 1, DV, 27 Mar 1997. 

Rock Pigeon (Columba liuia). Single record, 2, AV, 8 Aug 2008. 

Band-tailed Pigeon, (Patagioenas fasciata). Fairly common to abundant summer visitor 
(Jun-Aug), max 110, DV, 23 Jun 2001. 

’"Mourning Dove (Zenaida macroura). Fairly common to common resident, max 22, 
AV, 26 Jan 2007. 

-rGreater Roadrunner (Geococcyx calif ornianus) . Uncommon resident, max 3, DV, 
6 Feb 2003. 

-i-Barn Owl (Tyto alba). Fairly common resident, max 5, along Hwy 79 and 371, 8 
Jul 2006. 

-i-Great Horned Owl (Bubo uirginianus). Fairly common resident, max 2, HP, 26 
May 2005. 

+Lesser Nighthawk (Chordeiles acutipennis). Fairly common summer resident (May- 
Jul), max 5, SR, 31 May 2003. 

+Common Poorwill ( Phalaenoptilus nuttallii). Fairly common resident, max 12, HP, 
26 May 2005. 

White-throated Swift (Aeronautes saxatalis). Single record, 3, HP, 10 Jul 1998. 

Vaux’s Swift (Chaetura uauxi). Single record, 1, Wilson Valley Road, 20 Apr 1996. 

+Anna’s Hummingbird (Calypte anna). Fairly common resident, max 16, AH/AV, 
25 Oct 1997. 

’"Costa’s Hummingbird (Calypte costae). Fairly common to common summer resident, 
rare winter resident, max 22, DV, 27 Jun 1998. 

Belted Kingfisher (Megaceryle alcyon). Single record, 1, SR, 30 Nov 1998. 
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Lewis’s Woodpecker ( Melanerpes lewis). Single record, 1, DR, 12 Mar 2003. 
’’Ladder-backed Woodpecker ( Picoides scalaris). Fairly common resident, max 8, DV, 

6 Aug 2005. 

Nuttall’s Woodpecker ( Picoides nuttallii). Uncommon visitor, max 2, SR, 7 Jun 2003; 
2, AV, 7 Aug 2008. 

Northern Flicker (Colaptes auratus). Uncommon visitor, max 1, HP, 16 Apr 1996; 
AV, 28 Sep 1996; HP, 29 Mar 1998; DV, 12 Dec 1998; DV, 10 Apr 1999; 
CR, 15 Jun 2003; DV, 22 Oct 2005. 

Gray Flycatcher (Empidonax wrightii). Rare winter resident (Jan-Mar), 1, DR, 20 Jan 
2006; 1, DR, 30 Mar 2006. 

Pacific-slope Flycatcher ( Empidonax difficilis). Single record, 1, DR, 27 Apr 2006. 
Empidonax Flycatcher ( Empidonax sp.). Single record, 1, DR, 16 Aug 2003. 

Black Phoebe ( Sagornis nigricans ). Uncommon visitor, max 2, AV, 4 Nov 2005; AV, 

7 Aug 2008. 

*Say’s Phoebe (Sagornis saga). Uncommon summer resident, fairly common winter 
resident, max 5, AV/DR, 18 Oct 2003; AH, 6 May 2005. 

Olive-sided Flycatcher ( Contopus cooperi). Single record, 1, DR, 17 May 2003. 
’’Ash-throated Flycatcher ( Mgiarchus cinerascens) . Fairly common summer resident 
(Apr-Jul), max 13, HP, 14 Jun 1997. 

Western Wood-Pewee ( Contopus sordidulus). Single record, 1, AH, 5 Aug 1996. 
*Western Kingbird (Tgrannus verticals). Uncommon summer resident (Apr-Aug), 
max 4, AV, 7 Aug 2008. 

Cassin’s Kingbird ( Tgrannus vociferans). Uncommon visitor, max 3, HP, 14 Jun 
1997. 

’’’Loggerhead Shrike ( Lanius ludouicianus). Uncommon resident, max 5, AV, 3 May 
2005. 

Warbling Vireo (Vireo gilvus). Single record, 1, CR, 4 May 1996. 

’’Western Scrub-Jay ( Aphelocoma californica). Common resident, max 36, DV, 6 
Aug 2005. 

American Crow ( Corvus brachgrhgnchos). Uncommon visitor, max 12, AV, 26 Jan 
2007. 

^Common Raven ( Corvus corax). Fairly common resident, max 8, DV, 10 Apr 1999; 
SR, 7 Jun 2003. 

*Horned Lark (Eremophila alpestris). Uncommon to fairly common resident, max 
5, SR, 8 Jun 2005. 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow (Stelgidoptergx serripennis). Uncommon summer 
visitor (Mar-Aug), max 3, CR, 20 Apr 1996. 

Tree Swallow ( Tachgcineta bicolor). Uncommon transient (Apr), max 5, Wilson Valley 
Road, 20 Apr 1996 

Violet-green Swallow (Tachgcineta thalassina). Single record, 1, HP, 14 Jun 1997. 
Cliff Swallow ( Petrochelidon pgrrhonota). Fairly common summer visitor (Apr-Sep), 
max 70, SR, 7 Jun 2003. 

Barn Swallow ( Hirundo rustica). Uncommon transient (Mar, Sept-Oct) max 19, AV, 
28 Sep 1996. 

’’’Oak Titmouse ( Baeolophus inornatus). Fairly common resident, max 4, DV, 2 May 
1998; DV, 12 Jan 2002. 

’’’Bushtit (Psaltriparus minimus). Fairly common to common resident, max 36, DV, 
22 Oct 2005. 

Verdin ( Auriparus flauiceps). Uncommon winter resident (Sep-May), max 4, DR, 27 
Sep 2003; DR, 6 Sep 2004. 

*Cactus Wren ( Campglorhgnchus bruneicapillus). Fairly common resident, max 19, 
DV/CR, 1 Jun 1996. 

*Rock Wren ( Salpinctes obsoletus). Uncommon resident, max 4, SR, 7 Jun 2003; 
SR, 4 May 1996. 
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+Canyon Wren ( Catherpes mexicanus). Uncommon resident, max 2, HP, 10 Jul 
1998. 

*Bewick’s Wren (' Thyromanes bewickii). Common resident, max 24, DV, 22 Oct 
2005. 

House Wren (Troglodytes aedon ). Uncommon visitor, max 2, DV, 22 Oct 2005. 

‘‘Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (Polioptila caerulea). Uncommon summer resident, fairly 
common winter resident, max 4, DV, 4 Apr 1998. 

“"California Gnatcatcher ( Polioptila californica). Fairly common resident, max 16, 
SR, 13 Aug 2005. 

^Black-tailed Gnatcatcher (Polioptila melanura). Uncommon resident, max 3, AH, 

11 May 1996. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regulus calendula). Fairly common winter resident (Oct-Apr), 
max 5, HP, 26 Nov 2005. 

*Wrentit (Chamaea fasciata). Fairly common to common resident, max 22, HP/D V, 

12 Apr 1997. 

Western Bluebird (Sialia mexicana). Fairly common winter resident (Oct-Apr), max 
15, AH/A V, 25 Oct 1997. 

Hermit Thrush ( Catharus guttatus). Fairly common winter resident, (Nov-Apr), max 
6, HP, 27 Mar 1998; DR, 10 Apr 1999. 

American Robin (Turdus migratorius). Uncommon winter resident (Feb), max 7, AV, 
22 Feb 1997. 

“"Northern Mockingbird (Mimus polyglottos). Fairly common resident, max 10, DR, 
17 May 2003. 

“"California Thrasher (Toxostoma redivivum). Common resident, max 29, DV, 23 
Jun 2001. 

Sage Thrasher (Oreoscoptes montanus). Rare transient, max 1, DV, 1 Mar 1997; 
SR, 12 Mar 2002. 

European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris). Uncommon visitor, max 12, AV, 25 Oct 
1997. 

American Pipit (Anthus rubescens). Uncommon winter resident (Dec-Feb), max 2, 
AV, 22 Feb 1997. 

Phainopepla (Phainopepla nitens). Common to abundant summer resident, rare 
winter resident, max 71, DV, 6 Aug 2005. 

Orange-crowned Warbler ( Oreothlypis celata). Uncommon transient (Mar-Apr), max 
4, HP, 27 Mar 1998; DR, 26 Apr 2003. 

Yellow Warbler (Dendroica petechia). Rare transient (May), max 2, DR, 17 May 
2003. 

Yellow-rum ped Warbler (Dendroica coronata). Uncommon to common winter resident 
(Oct-Apr), max 29, AV, 4 Nov 2005. 

MacGillivray’s Warber (Oporornis tolmiei). Single record, 1, DR, 26 Apr 2005. 

Common Yellowthroat (Geothylpis trichas). Status uncertain, max 3, AV, 28 Sep 
1996. 

Wilson’s Warbler (Wilsonia pusilla). Uncommon transient (May), max 2, DR, 17 
May 2003. 

“"Spotted Towhee (Pipilo maculatus). Common resident, max 22, DV, 23 Jun 2001. 

‘‘Rufous-crowned Sparrow (Aimophila ruficeps). Fairly common to common resident, 
max 13, HP, 26 May 2005. 

‘'"California Towhee (Melozone crissalis). Abundant resident, max 80, SR, 7 Jun 
2003. 

Chipping Sparrow (Spizella passerina). Single record, 2, DV, 6 Feb 1999. 

Brewer’s Sparrow (Spizella breweri). Fairly common to abundant winter resident 
(Sep-May), max 107, SR, 25 Mar 2009. 

+Black-chinned Sparrow (Spizella atrogularis). Fairly common transient, uncommon 
summer resident, max 12, CR, 20 Apr 1996. Rare winter resident (2, DR, 20 
Jan 2006; 2, DR, 30 Mar 2006). 
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Vesper Sparrow ( Pooecetes gramineus). Rare winter resident, max 10, DV, 6 Feb 
1999. 

*Lark Sparrow ( Chondestes grammacus). Fairly common summer resident, common 
winter resident, max 40, DV, 6 Feb 1999. 

*Black-throated Sparrow (Amphispiza bilineata). Common resident, max 22, SR, 

13 Aug 2005. 

*Sage Sparrow ( Amphispiza belli). Common resident, max 29, SR, 7 Jun 2003. 
Savannah Sparrow ( Passerculus sandwichensis). Uncommon winter resident (Sep- 
Feb), max 2, AV, 28 Sep 1996; DV, 6 Feb 1999. 

Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca). Uncommon winter resident (Nov-Feb), max 4, HP, 
26 Nov 2005. 

+Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia). Rare resident, max 3, DR, 1 Jun 1996. 
Lincoln’s Sparrow (Melospiza lincolnii). Rare winter resident (Sep-Apr), max 2, DV, 
6 Feb 1999. 

Harris’s Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula). Single record, 1, DV, 6 Feb 1999. 
White-crowned Sparrow ( Zonotrichia leucophrys). Abundant winter resident (Sep- 
May), max 156 DR/AH, 31 Jan 2004. 

Golden-crowned Sparrow ( Zonotrichia atricapilla). Uncommon winter resident (Nov- 
Apr), max 6 DR, 30 Mar 2006. 

Dark-eyed Junco ( Junco hyemalis). Uncommon winter resident (Nov-Feb), max 3, 
AV, 4 Nov 2005. 

Western Tanager ( Piranga ludoviciana) . Single record, 2, DV, 6 Aug 2005. 
^Black-headed Grosbeak ( Pheucticus melanocephalus). Fairly common to common 
summer resident (Apr-Aug), max 29, DV, 16 Jul 2005. 

Blue Grosbeak ( Passerina caerulea). Single record, 1, SR, 4 May 1996. 

‘"Lazuli Bunting ( Passerina amoena). Erratic summer resident (Apr-Jun), max 7, DV, 
16 May 1998. 

Tricolored Blackbird (Agelaius tricolor). Erratic visitor, max 200, DV, 2 May 1998. 
Colonies previously existed 1.7 km south of Aguanga, 0.5 km east of Oak Grove, 
and 3.5 km west of Oak Grove. 

‘"Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglectd). Uncommon to fairly common resident, 
max 26, SR, 12 Mar 2002. 

Brewer’s Blackbird ( Euphagus cyanocephalus). Uncommon visitor, max 11, AV, 3 
May 2005. 

‘‘Brown-headed Cowbird ( Molothrus ater). Uncommon summer resident (Apr-Jul), 
max 3, DR, 1 Jun 1996; DR, 17 May 2003. 

Great-tailed Grackle ( Quiscalus mexicanus). Uncommon visitor, max 24, AV, 7 Aug 
2008. 

Hooded Oriole ( Icterus cucullatus). Uncommon transient (May), max 2, SR, 4 May 
2003. 

Bullock’s Oriole (Icterus bullockii). Uncommon summer visitor (May-Aug), max 4, 
DV, 6 Aug 2005. 

‘"Scott’s Oriole (Icterus parisorum). Fairly common summer resident (Mar-Aug), max 
7, DR, 18 May 1996; DR, 21 Mar 2009. One sighting in fall, 1, DR, 29 Oct 

2005. 

“"House Finch (Carpodacus mexicanus). Common to abundant resident, max 240, 
AV, 26 Jan 2007. 

Cassin’s Finch (Carpodacus cassinii). Single record, 6, AV, 22 Feb 1996. 

Lesser Goldfinch (Spinus psaltria). Fairly common to common visitor, max 20, AV, 

14 Jan 1996. 

Lawrence’s Goldfinch (Spinus lawrencei). Uncommon visitor, max 4, DR, 27 Apr 

2006. 

American Goldfinch (Spinus tristis). Uncommon visitor, max 4, HP, 26 Nov 2005. 
House Sparrow (Passer domesticus). Uncommon visitor, max 3, AV, 3 May 2005. 
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FIRST RECORD OF THE BRIDLED MORPH 
OF THE COMMON MURRE IN THE PACIFIC 

ANNIE E. SCHMIDT, Department of Wildlife, Fish, & Conservation Biology, 
University of California, Davis, California 95616 and PRBO Conservation Science, 
Marine Ecology Division, 3820 Cypress Drive #11, Petaluma California 94954; 
aschmidt@ucdavis . edu 

PETE WARZYBOK, PRBO Conservation Science, Marine Ecology Division, 3820 
Cypress Drive #11, Petaluma California 94954 


The Common Murre (Uria aalge) is one of the most numerous marine birds in 
the Northern Hemisphere (Ainley et al. 2002), widely distributed in both the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. In the Atlantic, breeding colonies range from eastern Canada to 
Iceland, the British Isles, and Norway. In the Pacific, the species breeds in the Gulf of 
Alaska, Bering Sea, Sea of Okhotsk, and down the west coast of North America into 
California (Gaston et al. 1998). Northern populations tend to move south in the winter 
and are generally restricted to waters of the continental shelf (Gaston et al. 1998). 

Atlantic populations are frequently dimorphic, with the “bridled” morph distin- 
guished from the nonbridled by having a white eye-ring and white extending down 
the auricular groove. Bridling is thought to be controlled by a recessive variant of a 
single gene on one of the autosomes (Jefferies and Parslow 1976). The proportion 
of the bridled morph in Atlantic increases from south to north, particularly in the 
eastern Atlantic, from 0% bridled in Portugal through Britain and Norway to 50% 
bridled at Bear Island, Svalbard (Birkhead 1984). Aside from a report of a single 
male with incomplete bridling (white down the auricular groove but not around the 
eye) at Cape Thompson, Alaska (Swartz 1966), the bridled morph has never been 
reported in the Pacific. 

Here, we report on the first sighting in the Pacific of a completely bridled adult 
Common Murre at a colony in central California. On the afternoon of 15 June 2008, 
Schmidt observed a single bridled individual from a blind on Southeast Farallon Island, 
part of the Farallon National Wildlife Refuge, California (37° 42' N, 123° 00' W). 
The individual was characterized by a thin but complete white ring around both eyes 
that extended back along the auricular groove. All other plumage characteristics ap- 
peared normal. The bird was in the middle of a dense colony of breeding nonbridled 
murres in an area regularly monitored by biologists. It did not appear to have a mate 
or nest and was wandering around other breeding birds, most of which were rearing 
chicks, occasionally interacting with apparently random individuals. The bridled bird 
stayed long enough for Schmidt to return to the field station, retrieve a camera, and 
bring Warzybok to the blind to confirm the sighting. The total observation time was 
approximately 30 minutes. The individual behaved normally and did not appear to 
attract any special attention from the other murres. We did not approach or capture 
it because of the risk of disturbing the breeding murres, but Schmidt photographed 
it (Figures 1-3), from a maximum distance of 5 meters. The area was monitored 
regularly for the remainder of the breeding season as part of a continuing study, but 
the bridled bird was not seen again. It is possible that it remained on the island but in 
an area not visible to biologists. 

Common Murres have been studied in detail at Southeast Farallon Island since 1968, 
and several plumage variations have been observed at this colony, including incomplete 
attainment of breeding plumage, leucism, and melanism. There have been no records 
of individuals with any form of bridling, however (PRBO unpublished data). 
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Figure 1 . Bridled morph of the Common Murre on Southeast Farallon Island, 15 June 
2008. A murre of the typical unbridled morph can be seen to the left. 


Photo by Annie E. Schmidt 



Figure 2. Bridled morph of the Common Murre on Southeast Farallon Island, 15 June 
2008. View from the right as the bird wandered through the colony. 

Photo by Annie E. Schmidt 
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Figure 3. Bridled morph of the Common Murre on Southeast Farallon Island, 15 
June 2008. Front view shows eye rings on both sides of the head. 

Photo by Annie E. Schmidt 


There are several possibilities for the origin of this unusual individual. It is possible 
that a bridled individual from an Atlantic population found its way to California. Atlantic 
murres tend to have slightly shorter bills and wings than Pacific murres (Gaston et al. 
1998). The photos do not show any conclusive size difference but since we could take 
no measurements, we cannot rule out this possibility. There are no published reports of 
Atlantic alcids in the Pacific. However, Pacific alcids have occasionally been recorded 
in the Atlantic (e.g., Haraldsson 1995, Hopkins et al. 2006). The recent occurrence 
of a Pacific Gray Whale ( Eschrichtius robustus) in the Mediterranean Sea (reported 
in popular media in May 2010, e.g., http://news.bbc.co.uk/earth/hi/earth_news/ 
newsid_8672000/8672970.stm and www.cbsnews.com/stories/2010/05/ll/ 
tech/main6472926.shtml) suggests it is now more possible for marine organisms 
to take the Northwest Passage, perhaps increasing the chance that individuals may 
move from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

A second alternative is that the gene for the bridled variant also occurs in the Pacific, 
either sharing its origin with the Atlantic populations or arising independently. As this 
allele is thought to be recessive, it may occur in the Pacific population at such low 
frequencies that it is rarely expressed because of the infrequency of pairings of indi- 
viduals carrying the allele. Because relatively few Pacific murre colonies are monitored 
intensively, an extremely small number of bridled individuals may be going unnoticed. 
A further possibility is that a new mutation arose in this individual and was expressed 
immediately. In the lack of a genetic sample from this individual, distinguishing between 
these alternatives it is impossible. 

We are grateful to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for its continued support of 
and collaboration with PRBO’s research on Southeast Farallon Island. We also thank 
the Farallon Patrol for its assistance in transportation to and from the island. This 
paper was improved by comments from Russell Bradley and Steve N. G. Howell. 
This is PRBO contribution 1719. 
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MERLIN CHASES PASSERINES 
FLUSHED BY NORTHERN HARRIER 

SCOTT McCONNELL, P. O. Box 572, Haddonfield, New Jersey 08033; 
scott . mcconnell 1 @yahoo . com 


On 27 October 2009, 25 km east of Chugwater, Platte County, Wyoming, I spot- 
ted a male Northern Harrier ( Circus cyaneus) approximately 900 m away hunting at 
a height of 1-2 m over a pasture. As it flew, the harrier frequently flushed passerine 
birds, which it did not pursue. After approximately 30 seconds, the harrier suddenly 
turned 180° and flew east at a faster rate of speed. 1 then noticed a Merlin (Falco 
columbarius) that had come in from the west and was now close to the harrier. The 
Merlin began following approximately 5-10 m behind the harrier and using it as a 
beater, chasing the passerines being flushed by the larger raptor, which had resumed 
its slower hunting speed. 

I watched the two raptors for approximately 3-4 minutes, during which time the 
birds were at least 600 m away from me. The Merlin followed the harrier for most 
of that time and chased, but did not catch, passerines flushed by the harrier ap- 
proximately 6-9 times. On two occasions the Merlin chased a flushed passerine up 
to about 10-15 m above ground level but did not catch it and resumed following the 
harrier. Another time the Merlin raced back and forth several times along a low area 
for approximately 15 seconds in pursuit of a passerine, then turned away and caught 
up with the harrier again and continued to follow it. After 3-4 minutes the Northern 
Harrier flew out of my view, followed by the Merlin. The harrier had, since the time 
I first noticed the Merlin, flown approximately 1.25 km, including two sharp changes 
of direction. During that time I did not observe the Merlin behave aggressively toward 
the harrier. Similarly, other than possibly its initial 180° turn at the beginning of my 
observation, I did not observe the harrier respond to the Merlin. 

Similar behavior between these species has been reported, though not from 
mainland North America. In the Bahamas, Van Tyne and Mayfield (1952) saw a 
Merlin following a harrier in a fashion similar to that 1 describe on three dates, but 
they did not note that the Merlin(s) chased flushed prey. Dickson (1984) reported 
seeing the behavior eight times in Ireland with these two species, and also recorded 
that two other observers had seen it an unspecified number of times. Watson (1977) 
reported seeing it on one occasion in England. Cudworth and Massingham (1986) 
noted one instance of a somewhat similar interaction in England, and also noted that 
the harrier did not react to the Merlin’s presence. No prey captures by the Merlin 
were reported for any of these observations in the British Isles, but Kenyon (1942) 
reported several Merlins following a train in Mexico and capturing passerines that 
were flushed by the train. 

The harrier’s active hunting style, slow flight, and habit of continually flushing pas- 
serines seems to present a situation faorable for hunting for a quick, opportunistic 
Merlin. Harriers that 1 have watched in Wyoming invariably flush passerines as they 
fly low over a field, but they do not pursue the flushed birds — they ignore them and 
instead attack prey still on the ground (also see Cudworth and Massingham 1986). 
And with the Merlin trailing the harrier, the latter would encounter potential prey first. 
The harrier, then, appears to be unaffected by the tailgating Merlin, which suggests 
a commensal relationship if the Merlin is in fact successful at obtaining prey by this 
strategy. 

Lawrence Semo, Paul Swiby, and Doug Faulkner made serveral suggestions to 
improve the manuscript. 
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Molt in North American Birds, by Steve N.G. Howell. 2010. Houghton 
Mifflin, New York. 280 pages, 271 photographs. Hardcover, $35.00. ISBN-13: 
978-0-547-15235-6. 

Feather- Watching: An Interactive CD Guide for Studying Birds in the 
Field, by Lisa Hug. 2009. 80 minutes. www.Lisahugnorthbaybirds.com. $24.75. 

A lot of birders know very little about molt, even though for a bird molt is as 
fundamental a part of the life cycle as breeding. Two recent publications attempt to 
help one better understand this tricky topic. The goal of Molt in North American 
Birds is to be an easy-to-read reference explaining the patterns of molt by family. 
Although the title says “North American,” the book covers molts of only species oc- 
curring north of Mexico, though much of the information on families also applies to 
many Mexican species. Feather-Watching attempts to explain feather terminology 
and molt in an interactive CD format. 

The question “what is molt?” could fill an entire book and is beyond the scope 
of these publications, though Howell gives an excellent, if brief, answer to this very 
complex and not fully understood question. Instead, the book focuses on the various 
“strategies” or patterns of molt in each family of birds and how these fit within their 
natural history. Though much of the information is a summary of previously published 
work from many sources (see Plan of the Family Accounts, p. 2), the way in which it 
is organized and presented here is new. 

Howell is directing this work at an audience that has at least a basic familiarity with 
molt and feather tracts, but the style is understandable even for those whose knowledge 
of the topics is rudimentary. The audience is the birder who wants to understand the 
patterns he or she is seeing in the field, as well as those who want to improve their 
ability to identify birds. Though the book is directed more toward birders, professional 
ornithologists will be interested as well, as the book is a summary of what is known 
of each family’s molt. It helps that the book is very well written with only a few minor 
typographical/ grammatical errors. 

In Feather-Watching, Hug attempts to make the terminology and process of molt 
understandable to beginning birders and ornithology students, through an interactive 
Power Point presentation. The CD runs for 80 minutes and includes several quizzes. 
The presentation starts with an excellent overview of feather tracts, then continues 
with an overview of the Humphrey-Parkes system of plumage-cycle terminology 
(Humphrey and Parkes 1959). It compares the life-history system and the Humphrey- 
Parkes system without going into detail of the uses of each (something Howell does 
not cover at all). It ends with a brief coverage of seeing molt in the field. The Power 
Point style makes it easy to pause and go back and review slides that you may want 
to see and hear a second time and so is a productive way to teach molt, especially to 
those who are more auditory learners. 

Molt in North American Birds starts with a long introduction, 77 pages, which 
should be read first, even by those who already have an understanding of molt. It is 
formatted as a series of thought-provoking and wide-ranging questions and answers, 
a must read for every birder that helps explain birds' appearance in the field. For 
example, how molt and pigmentation of feathers are not necessarily linked, how to 
see molt in the field, and why one should care about molt. The terminology follows 
the Humphrey-Parkes system as modified by Howell et al. (2003, 2004). Because 
these modifications have been much debated, a summary of the reasons for them 
could have added value. Instead, Howell states that this debate is beyond the scope 
of the book and interested readers will have to turn elsewhere for a discussion of the 
topic (Howell et al. 2004 and references therein). He does, however, give an excel- 
lent overview of the chosen system as well as molt strategies and how they may have 
evolved. These sections are brief and not overly detailed, an approach that generally 
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works, but I would have liked to have seen a little bit more on the causes of wear, 
something I think birders don’t always understand. 

The family accounts that make up the bulk of the book are, like the introduction, well 
written. Following the classification of Handbook of the Birds of the World (del Hoyo 
et al. 1997-2007), these accounts vary from 11 pages (sandpipers) to under a half a 
page, in which case the accompanying photo may take up as much room as the text. 
This discrepancy arises because each account varies in content, though each follows the 
same basic pattern. Each account begins with a header which includes the family name, 
subgroups within the family, what molt strategies the family follows, and how many spe- 
cies occur in the area covered (if only one species is represented, sometimes that species 
is named but sometimes it’s not, e.g., “Northern Jacana” vs. “flamingoes”). The text 
contains a brief overview of natural history, followed by the patterns of molt within the 
family, and ends with a longer discussion linking molt and natural history. These longer 
discussions are often omitted from families with “simple” molts and on occasion even 
ones with more complex molt, such as the oystercatchers. Given that the oystercatchers’ 
molt strategies aren’t well known, a longer discussion could have worthwhile. 

The natural-history information is usually brief and covers how long birds take to 
mature, migration patterns, and, where relevant, family- or species-level taxonomy, 
and sometimes distribution. The familial relationships of the Wrentit aren’t discussed, 
and there were a few mistakes with respect to distribution. 

Discussion of the actual molt varies from a single paragraph to multiple pages under 
various headings for each molt. Confusingly, the preformative molt is sometimes under 
its own heading or, in some accounts, in the section on first-cycle molt. These accounts 
can be extremely informative and often suggest areas of further research. The accounts 
of the waterfowl and game birds highlight the strengths of this book, managing to sort 
through the confusion these families have caused over the past 100 years and inform 
the reader of what is now known (and how little that really is). This confusion has arisen 
from ignorance of the number of molts a bird has each year; before a bird’s life cycle 
can be understood, this basic point must be clear. Although Efowell addresses these un- 
knowns, at times it is confusing why he describes a family as following one molt strategy 
and not another. For example, the oystercatchers are said to have a preformative molt, 
and the possibility of a prealternate molt is briefly discussed, yet the family is identified 
as following the “simple alternate” strategy, which does not include a preformative 
molt. If a species has both an alternate and a preformative molt, shouldn’t its pattern 
be “complex alternate,” as with some grebes? This possibility is not mentioned at all, 
though Howell does mention the possibility of the “complex basic” strategy (in which 
there is no prealternate molt). Although the information and confusion originate from 
Pyle (2008), I would have expected some discussion. These inconsistencies recur in a 
small number of accounts (e.g., pelicans, flamingoes, swifts). 

The photographs (important for a book on molt) are almost all of high quality, and 
the author should be congratulated for choosing photos that illustrate his points so 
well. The illustrated differences in feather wear, for example, can actually be seen in 
all of the photos in my copy! This is not always true in articles discussing molt. The 
large size of the photos used in this book certainly helps, though I could see how a 
magnifying glass and a strong light might help with some photos, such as those of 
the frigatebirds (p. 108). However, a few photos appear to have been chosen only 
because they are aesthetically pleasing, such as those of the California Quail (p. 86) or 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee (p. 196) and not because they illustrate the author’s point. 
Unfortunately, a couple of photos are of poor quality (though some may at least be on 
point), and I find it hard to believe that better photos couldn’t have been found (e.g., 
Olive Warbler, p. 220). The captions expand on points in the text or give interesting 
facts. Each caption also gives the photo’s exact date and location, information that 
should accompany all published photos and is especially critical to discussion of molt. 
Again, these captions are well written, and I found only two mistakes in them. 
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In Feather-Watching, unfortunately, the photos illustrating various points are 
generally mediocre to poor, and in several I had trouble actually seeing the feathers 
being discussed. While species (not all are identifiable from the photos) and dates are 
given for every photo, locations are not. 

As Molt in North American Birds is largely a summary of previous work, not a 
presentation of original data, the book is peppered with citations. As the introduc- 
tion states, the references cited are not an exhaustive list of papers and books on 
molt (for which see Pyle 1997 and 2008), but still cover 11 pages. A more complete 
bibliography might have made the book more useful to professional ornithologists 
and might have improved the family accounts. For example, a possible answer to 
questions about buntings of the Passerina (p. 234) may be found in Greene et al. 
(2000). The book also has a nice glossary in the back, giving concise definitions, 
which should help most readers. 

Although I liked the style of Feather-Watching and the good-natured narration by 
Lisa Hug (including her playing music), the CD tries to cover too much too quickly, 
even if the presentation is broken into multiple viewings, as she suggests. Having the 
script in front of you will help, but I’m afraid that a beginner will still throw up his 
hands in defeat. I also felt the quizzes weren’t utilized to their fullest and add little to 
the work’s overall effect. The graphics are amateurish and, while correct, are at times 
misleading. Despite this, the information given is generally excellent and informative. 
The narration was well done, and I found only one mistake in the presentation. 

While Molt in North American Birds could have been more complete, which 
would have added value to researchers, its main audience of birders will find all the 
information, they need, and some may appreciate the brevity of the book. It would 
have been even more valuable overall had Howell been clearer in some accounts why 
he says a family follows one strategy of molt rather than another. Nevertheless, Molt 
in North American Birds is unique in summarizing what’s known (and not known) 
in one convenient book. Again, the introduction should be read by every birder. This 
book should help birders understand molt as an important aspect of a bird’s natural 
history and may inspire some field ornithologists to study it. 

My minor quibbles with the book should by no means detract from what it does 
accomplish: it is an-easy to-read reference on molt, for which it isn’t necessary to have 
read technical papers on the subject. Molt in North American Birds deserves a place 
on the bookshelf of every birder and ornithologist. On the other hand, while I enjoyed 
the style (very useful for teaching a class) and information in Feather-Watching, the 
execution just wasn’t what I hoped for. 
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Effects of Climate Change on Birds, edited by Anders Pape Moller, Wolfgang Fie- 
dler, and Peter Berthold. 2010. Oxford University Press, Oxford, England. 321 pages, 
71 figures (black and white, with 9 also as color plates), 20 tables. Hardback, $117.00. 
ISBN 978-0-19-956974-8. Softback, $62.95, ISBN 978-0-19-956975-5. 

The topics of global climate change and its potential effects on species and 
ecosystems have recently entered a major spotlight of public attention. Research in 
these areas has also recently surged. My search of the ISI Web of Science (available 
at university libraries), with the simple search criteria “birds” and “climate change,” 
yielded 592 journal articles relating to birds and climate change published in the last 
4-year period, 2007-2010, compared to only 32 from 1997 to 2000. Because of the 
many variable ramifications of climate change and complex interactions, however, it’s 
exceedingly difficult to link climate change to measurable effects on particular species. 
Effects of Climate Change on Birds is an edited volume that gives an overview of 
our current level of knowledge and current research on the biological consequences of 
climate change on birds. Although the take-home message is that we have much yet 
to learn, the editors suggest that birds may serve as a useful model for climate-change 
effects because of the large amounts of historical data, continuing monitoring, and the 
sensitivity of birds to environmental change. The book attempts to take a synthesis 
approach with the aim of stimulating future research, and the target audience is the 
next generation of ornithologists. 

The papers included in this book are intended to cover our knowledge of changes 
(due primarily to contemporary climate warming) already observed and all levels of 
associated causes and consequences. The editors admit that it is necessarily biased 
toward a few well-studied species and sites, and there is definitely an emphasis on 
migratory passerines in Europe. The book begins with a brief introductory chapter, 
followed by a very detailed chapter on the science of climate change, including natural 
cycles such as el Nino-Southern Oscillation, and evidence for human acceleration 
of global warming. That is followed by a section of six chapters on the methods for 
studying climate-change effects on birds, with somewhat cursory reviews of available 
datasets and analysis techniques. The final, largest section includes 11 chapters that 
cover our current knowledge of the biological consequences of climate change, fol- 
lowed by a brief conclusion. Coverage of topics includes the effects of climate change 
on timing of breeding and reproductive success, population consequences, range 
shifts, sexual selection, complex interactions, community-level effects, and evidence 
for evolutionary responses (or lack thereof). 

The volume is similar in style and content to a special-topic work published six years 
ago by the same editors and including papers by some of the same authors: Birds and 
Climate Change (Moller et al. 2004). The current volume builds on the contributions 
of the previous volume and also adds many new chapters and perspectives. In the 
previous volume, the editors listed 16 areas most in need of research relating to the 
effects of climate change on birds, but in the current volume the same editors state 
that hardly any of these recommendations have been pursued, and they trim the list 
to five areas in need of special emphasis for future research. The current volume is 
essential to any student or researcher interested in studying the effects of climate 
change on birds because there are so few other published books. There have only been 
a few texts published recently on the biological effects of climate change, including 
Wildlife Responses to Climate Change: North American Case Studies (Schneider 
et al. 2001), Climate Change and Biodiversity (Lovejoy and Hannah 2006), and 
Climate Change Biology (Hannah 2010), and only one other recent book on birds 
and climate change, Bird Migration and Global Change (Cox 2010). 

Despite the emphasis on Europe and migratory passerines, this volume makes an 
impressive attempt at broad coverage of the topic, with the chapters mostly comple- 
mentary, and is sensibly organized. However, the chapters are also very independent 
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in that there is some overlap, little cross-referencing among chapters, and a few 
contradictions. For example, after Chapter 12 demonstrates that evidence of evolu- 
tionary response to contemporary climate change is lacking, the opening sentence 
of Chapter 13 states: “Global climate change is rapidly altering natural selection on 
living organisms, and there is mounting evidence that a range of taxa have responded 
with adaptive change at least to some degree.” The brevity of the introduction and 
conclusion and separate reference lists for each chapter make this volume much more 
a series of papers on a related topic rather than a synthesis. 

There are many interesting chapters with some novel and creative ideas and con- 
cepts, and much useful information. For example, Table 8.1 lists all of the published 
software packages for predictive modeling of habitat suitability, with reference papers 
and web links, and Table 10.1 summarizes the changes to dates of egg laying of 68 
species of birds from long-term studies. However, the chapters vary in quality and 
usefulness, with some poorly written and plagued with typographical errors. Some 
of the reviews of methods for analyzing effects of climate change are rather cursory 
and vague, with presentations of theoretical models and equations lacking in sufficient 
detail or references. For example, when “path analysis” is mentioned as a useful way of 
analyzing causation chains, no specific examples of studies or references are given. 

Some of the chapters boldly tackle complex topics that are lacking in research but 
have little to offer beyond speculation. For example, we often see conclusions such 
as the one at the end of the chapter on host-parasite interactions and climate change 
that “Our current knowledge of the effects of climate on host-parasite interactions is 
extremely limited.” Much space that is devoted to speculation on ways that climate 
change could possibly affect birds would be made more useful with more specific 
examples of successful studies and methods used. The broadness and complexity of 
the topic is part of the problem, leading to an overly cursory review. Without focus, 
asking “What are the effects of climate change on birds?” starts to become “the 
possible effects of everything on everything.” We have long understood the general 
importance of climate and its effects on species, so perhaps the questions would be 
more practical if focused, such as on the magnitude, scale, and variation in effects 
among species and populations. 

Despite these shortcomings, this volume is essential to students and researchers 
interested in studying the effects of climate change on birds. It certainly provides a 
broad array of papers with some good summaries of useful information, stimulating 
perspectives, and ideas for future research. We are left with the impression that there 
are large quantities of unused information that could be analyzed in the context of 
climate change, and that there is much research yet to be done. 
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HYBRID TOWNSEND’S x YELLOW-RUMPED 
WARBLERS FROM OREGON AND ARIZONA 

ALAN CONTRERAS, 795 E 29 th Ave., Eugene, Oregon 97405; 
acontrer56@gmail.com 


On 6 June 20101 was birding at the headquarters complex at Malheur National 
Wildlife Refuge in southeastern Oregon when I noticed what appeared to be a slightly 
odd-looking Townsend’s Warbler (Dendroica townsendi ) in one of the trees. I lost 
track of the bird and shortly thereafter heard what sounded like a rather plain song 
of a Yellow-rumped Warbler (D. coronata). A moment later the Townsend ’s-like bird 
came back into view and sang the same song. Townsend’s Warblers have a rather 
varied sound repertoire, and I have heard them sing shortened or partial songs, but 
I had never heard one sing a sweet, rich “cheedle cheedle cheedle” like a Yellow- 
rumped Warbler before. 

As I watched the bird, I realized that it had a longitudinal yellow spot in the center 
of the crown, an extensive black area on the upper breast with a mixed black-and- 
yellow throat showing a pattern unlike that of a typical first-year male Townsend’s, 
and a whitish rear to the supercilium, none of which a Townsend’s should have. At 
that point Duncan Evered, co-director of the Malheur Field Station, arrived. He was 
able to get the bird in his scope and saw that the left wing had more white than ex- 
pected for Townsend’s. The greater coverts on that wing showed two feathers with an 
extended white edge of the kind that an Audubon’s Warbler (D. c. auduboni) usually 
has and which the Myrtle Warbler (D. c. coronata) usually does not. The right wing 
had a simple dual wingbar pattern like that of a Townsend’s. 

We concluded that the bird was a hybrid Townsend’s x Yellow-rumped Warbler on 
the basis of the distribution of yellow and black on the throat, green mixed with gray 
and black on the back, a yellowish suffusion on the rump, song, and the extended 
white on the left wing. The bird could not be found the following day or thereafter. 

From the white wing feathers, I first concluded that the bird was probably a 
Townsend’s x Audubon’s hybrid, but certain details suggest that the Yellow-rumped 
parent might be Myrtle Warbler. First, the song was a simple extended warble on one 
pitch, which in my experience is a song type associated with the Myrtle Warbler, while 
Audubon’s tends to change pitch partway through, typically dropping lower. However, 
there is considerable variation in the songs of the two forms. Also, the supercilium 
turned from yellow to white at the rear of the face, which seems a more likely fea- 
ture of Myrtle parentage than of Audubon’s, given that the Myrtle has a thin white 
supercilium and Audubon’s does not. I do not think that a definitive assignment of the 
Yellow-rumped parent to subspecies can be made from the available evidence. 

This hybrid combination appears to be quite rare. Audubon’s was not listed as hav- 
ing hybridized with Townsend’s by Cockrum (1952), McCarthy (2006), Pyle (1997), 
or Dunn and Garrett (1997). Hybridization between the Myrtle and Townsend’s was 
mentioned by Dunn and Garrett (1997) as having been reported twice and was listed 
as “possible” by Pyle. A hybrid Myrtle x Townsend’s Warbler was in Carpinteria, 
California, 23 November-3 December 1983 (Lehman 1994; specimen to Carnegie 
Museum of Natural History, Pittsburgh). 

The maps in Dunn and Garrett (1997) imply that the zone of overlap of Townsend’s 
and Audubon’s includes a large area from the central Oregon Cascades north and 
east to the Blue Mountains, most of montane Washington, southern British Colum- 
bia, and the Rocky Mountains of southwestern Alberta. Townsend’s overlaps with 
the Myrtle in a smaller but still substantial region including the southern Canadian 
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Rockies, southwestern Yukon, southeastern Alaska, and the northwestern corner of 
British Columbia. 

Troy Corman found and photographed another Yellow-rumped x Townsend’s 
Warbler hybrid near the confluence of the Agua Fria and Gila rivers, Maricopa County, 
Arizona, on 28 April 2010 (Figure 1). The Arizona bird also has ambiguous Yellow- 
rumped parentage (a compact area of yellow on the throat suggests Audubon’s, but 
the wing bars are very simple, and the supercilium has a whitish rear, suggesting the 
Myrtle). It had an unusual song (Corman 2010). 

I thank Dwight Porter, a professional photographer based in Portland, Oregon, for 
remaining at the Malheur headquarters all morning, generating the superb photos fea- 
tured on this issue’s back cover. Special thanks to Troy Corman of Arizona for granting 
permission for use of his photos. Sievert Rohwer, Troy Corman, Kimball Garrett, and 
David VanderPluym offered helpful comments on a draft of this article, especially on 
the question of whether the bird’s non-Townsend’s parent could be identified clearly 
as the Myrtle or Audubon’s. Joe Morlan assisted with reference material. 
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Figure 1 . Hybrid Yellow-rumped x Townsend's Warbler near the confluence of the 
Augua Fria and Gila rivers, Maricopa County, Arizona, 28 April 2010. 

Photo by Troy Corman 
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Wing your way to... 

WESTERN FIELD ORNITHOLOGISTS’ 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Sierra Vista, Arizona, 17-21 August 2011 

Join us for our 36 th annual conference at the Windemere Hotel and Conference 
Center in Sierra Vista, Arizona, 17-21 August 2011 (Wednesday to Sunday). Events 
include presentations of research papers on Friday and Saturday afternoons and work- 
shops on flycatcher identification, bird-skin preparation, bird banding and running a 
MAPS station, and wilderness first aid. Panels of experts will tackle problems in bird 
identification by sight and sound on Friday and Saturday afternoons. The banquet 
and annual members’ meeting will be on Saturday evening, featuring a keynote talk 
by Peter Pyle on molt migration. A wide variety of field trips will cover most of the 
habitats of southeastern Arizona, and vans will be provided for most field trips. The 
late-summer monsoons in this area can create conditions for breeding of some species 
and, for others, ideal conditions for molting before migration to the winter range. 
The remarkable diversity of habitats and birds, combined with the phenomena as- 
sociated with the monsoon, make the area and time among the greatest for birding 
in North America. 

The hotel’s rate for participants in this meeting is $79.00 per room per night, which 
includes a free hot breakfast and a drink in the evening. The nearest major airport 
is Tucson International, which is 70 miles from Sierra Vista. For further information 
about the meeting and instructions for submitting papers, visit our website, www. 
westernfieldornithologists.org. Contacts for the meeting are ED PANDOFFINO, 
Meeting Committee Chair (erpfromca@aol.com), and co-chairs of the scientific 
program, DEBBIE VAN DOOREMOFEN (debbie.vandooremolen@snwa.com) and 
DAVE QUADY (davequady@att.net). 

Please consider this opportunity to share your research. 

Join us to learn new advances in the identification and biology of birds 

And bird southeastern Arizona with your fellow members of WFO! 
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Photo by © Larry Sansone of Los Angeles, California: 

Little Stint (Colidris minuta) 

Owens Lake, Inyo County, California, 30 August 2009. 

This Old World species occurs in western North America as a casual migrant only. Though 
most records are coastal, several are from inland areas, including eastern Washington, North 
Dakota, New Mexico, and the Mojave Desert of California. This photo represents the first 
record for Inyo County and the 12th for California. 
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Williamson’s Sapsucker 



Photo by © Harjeet Singh of Fremont, California: 
Male Williamson s Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus thyroideus) 
Yuba Pass, Sierra County, California, 26 June 2010. 
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WINTER HABITAT ASSOCIATIONS OF DIURNAL 
RAPTORS IN CALIFORNIA’S CENTRAL VALLEY 

EDWARD R. PANDOLFINO, 5530 Delrose Court, Carmichael, California 95608; 
erpfromca@aol . com 

MARK P. HERZOG, Davis, California (current address: U.S. Geological Survey, 
Western Ecological Research Center, One Shields Avenue, University of California, 
Davis, California 95616) 

STACIE L. HOOPER, Evolution and Ecology Department, University of California, 
One Shields Avenue, Davis, California 95616 

ZACHARY SMITH, 812 1/2 11th St., Davis, California 95616 


ABSTRACT: The wintering raptors of California’s Central Valley are abundant and 
diverse. Despite this, little information exists on the habitats used by these birds in 
winter. We recorded diurnal raptors along 19 roadside survey routes throughout the 
Central Valley for three consecutive winters between 2007 and 2010. We obtained 
data sufficient to determine significant positive and negative habitat associations for 
the White-tailed Kite ( Elanus leucurus), Bald Eagle ( Haliaeetus leucocephalus), 
Northern Harrier ( Circus cyaneus), Red-tailed Hawk ( Buteo jamaicensis), Ferrugi- 
nous Hawk ( Buteo regalis), Rough-legged Hawk ( Buteo lagopus), American Kestrel 
[Falco sparuerius), and Prairie Falcon ( Falco mexicanus). The Prairie Falcon and 
Ferruginous and Rough-legged hawks showed expected strong positive associations 
with grasslands. The Bald Eagle and Northern Harrier were positively associated 
not only with wetlands but also with rice. The strongest positive association for the 
White-tailed Kite was with wetlands. The Red-tailed Hawk was positively associated 
with a variety of habitat types but most strongly with wetlands and rice. The American 
Kestrel, Northern Harrier, and White-tailed Kite were positively associated with alfalfa. 
Nearly all species were negatively associated with urbanized landscapes, orchards, and 
other intensive forms of agriculture. The White-tailed Kite, Northern Harrier, Red- 
tailed Hawk, Ferruginous Hawk, and American Kestrel showed significant negative 
associations with oak savanna. Given the rapid conversion of the Central Valley to 
urban and intensive agricultural uses over the past few decades, these results have 
important implications for conservation of these wintering raptors in this region. 

The Central Valley of California supports both large numbers and a broad 
variety of wintering diurnal raptors. From the early 1960s to the present, 
Christmas Bird Counts (CBC) circles in the valley have consistently recorded 
numbers of the White-tailed Kite ( Elanus leucurus), Northern Harrier ( Circus 
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cyaneus), Red-tailed Hawk ( Buteo jamaicensis ), and American Kestrel 
(. Falco sparuerius) among the highest for the United States and Canada 
(Root 1988, Pandolfino 2006, Pandolfino and Suedkamp-Wells 2009). At 
least 15 species of diurnal raptors winter commonly in the Central Valley, 
more than in any other region of the United States or Canada, with the 
possible exception of the coastal plains of Texas. Despite this, there are no 
regionwide and only a handful of localized studies of winter habitat use by 
raptors in the Central Valley. The latter include studies restricted to one or 
two counties (Koplin 1973, Warner and Rudd 1975, Wilkinson and Deb- 
ban 1980, Temeles 1986, Goerrissen 2005), to specific taxa or groups of 
raptors (Erichsen et al. 1996, Smallwood et al. 1996), to specific habitat 
types such as rice field (Elphick 2004), or to a single watershed (Reeves 
and Smith 2004). 

During the past few decades, the Central Valley has lost agricultural land 
to urbanization at a rate higher than any other region of the United States 
(Johnson and Hayes 2004, Lubell et al. 2009), and projections of human 
population growth in the valley suggest that trend will continue well into 
this century (State of California 2007). In addition, from the 1980s to the 
present, large portions of Central Valley farmland have been converted from 
cattle ranching and other relatively passive uses to more intensive agricultural 
practices like vineyards and orchards (California Department of Conservation 
2008, Volpe et al. 2010). Because of these changes in land use, combined 
with the high abundance and diversity of wintering raptors found in this 
region, it is important to understand the relative importance of the Central 
Valley’s habitats to raptors. We assessed habitat associations of wintering 
raptors with monthly roadside surveys over three consecutive winters. 

STUDY AREA AND METHODS 

The Central Valley is one of the California’s dominant geographic features, 
stretching over half the length of the state and constituting 14% of its land 
area (Figure 1). For our study, we defined the Central Valley as the valley 
floor up to 300 m above sea level and including a portion of the delta region 
in Sacramento, Solano, and San Joaquin counties (Figure 1). 

Land cover in the Central Valley has changed drastically since 1850. Most 
of its historic wetlands, perennial grasslands, and riparian systems have been 
altered through intensive agriculture, urbanization, and grazing (Frayer et al. 
1989, Noss et al. 1995). Cities, notably Sacramento, Stockton, Modesto, 
Fresno, and Bakersfield, continue to expand. What remains is a complex 
mosaic of mostly open habitats with varying types of agriculture on the valley 
floor, transitioning into open grasslands at the valley’s edges and into oak 
savanna in the foothills. 

Survey Routes and Methods 

To assess habitat associations of wintering raptors in the Central Valley 
we established 19 roadside survey routes throughout the valley (Figure 1). 
Routes were not distributed randomly but instead selected on the basis of 
(1) broad geographic coverage and representation of all the valley’s major 
land-cover types, (2) roads bisecting mostly open country so birds could be 
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raptors wintering the Central Valley of California, 2007-2010. 
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detected more easily, and (3) roads having low to moderate traffic so observ- 
ers could devote the time needed to detect and identify perched and flying 
raptors. The routes’ average length was 59 km (range 44-81). 

Two volunteer observers, at least one having experience at raptor identifi- 
cation, conducted each survey. Surveys took place monthly from December 
through February over three winters, 2007-2010. Surveys began between 
08:00 and 10:00 PST and ended no later than 15:00 PST. Observers drove 
each route in the same direction each time at an average speed of 15 km/ 
hr (range 11-25, standard deviation 4) and occasionally stopped to identify 
birds or allow traffic to pass. Surveys were postponed or interrupted for 
heavy fog, precipitation, high winds (>30 km/hr or Beaufort scale 4) or 
any condition that limited visibility to less than 500 m. Observers recorded 
all raptors seen within 500 m of the survey road and, to allow assessment 
of any roadside bias in habitat associations, assigned each to one of two 
distance categories: (1) roadside, if the bird was perched immediately along 
the survey road, or (2) beyond out to 500 m, including flying and perching 
birds. For each raptor seen, we noted where possible the species, age, sex, 
behavior (perched or flying), color morph, perch type, side of the road it 
was seen on, and distance (to the nearest 0.1 mile on the basis of odometer 
readings) from the start of the survey. The bird’s behavior and location along 
the survey route (shortest perpendicular distance from the bird to the road) 
were recorded instantaneously. 

Habitat Assessment 

In order to assign each raptor observed to a specific habitat we defined 
habitat blocks on both sides of each survey road, beginning from the start 
of each route. Blocks measured 500 m x 800 m, with one of the 800-m 
sides abutting the road, and were spaced continuously along the survey 
route. We recorded UTM coordinates and odometer readings at the center 
point of the roadside leg of each block. We assigned a dominant habitat type 
to each block as defined by the categories described below. At the start of 
each winter survey period we drove each route and noted any change in the 
dominant habitat type in each block. So that observations were assigned to 
the correct habitat block, odometers of each survey vehicle were calibrated 
to the odometer of the vehicle used for habitat assessment. 

Habitat Categories 

We categorized each block into one of 12 habitats defined to describe 
the dominant land-cover types along the routes. The habitats covered were 
generally representative of the Central Valley as a whole (Figure 2; Califor- 
nia GAP Analysis Project 1998, California Department of Conservation 
2008, U.S. Department of Agriculture 2008, 2009). For planted crops our 
assessments did not differentiate the stage of development, which ranged 
from recently planted to post-harvest stubble. In general, the Central Valley 
consists of flat, open country, and this was the case in nearly all blocks. 
Only in some areas of oak savanna and mature orchards was the visibility 
within the block limited. 
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Figure 2 . The proportion of habitat types in the Central Valley as a whole versus those 
sampled during our assessment of habitat associations of diurnal raptors wintering 
the Central Valley of California, 2007-2010. Grsld, grassland; Row, row crop; Orch, 
orchard; Urb, urbanized; Pstr, irrigated pasture; Sav, savanna; Alf, alfalfa; Wtld, 
wetland; Oth For, other forage; Vine, vineyard. 


Grassland. Included grazed, ungrazed, and burned stands of annual 
grasses and, in the San Joaquin Valley portion of the Central Valley, small 
amounts of grasslands interspersed with salt-tolerant shrubs (mainly Atriplex 
spp.). We characterized grassland as ungrazed if the area had not been grazed 
for at least a year and the grasses were >15 cm tall. 

Row crop. This category included row crops grown mainly in the spring 
and summer. Often the crop was unknown, and many fields were plowed 
for winter and consisted of bare dirt during our surveys. 

Rice. Consistent with the distribution of this crop in the Central Valley, 
all routes containing rice fields were in the southern Sacramento Valley. In 
the Central Valley, most rice is flooded in the winter (Central Valley Joint 
Venture 2006). Nonflooded rice fields were either burned or contained dry 
stubble. 

Orchard. Included stands of trees such as walnuts, almonds, and apricots 
of various ages. 

Urbanized. Included mainly residential and rural residential areas and 
small areas of industrial development or office complexes. 

Pasture. Included only irrigated pasture. 

Savanna. Scattered oaks (mainly blue oaks, Quercus douglasii) in a ma- 
trix of grassland with 10-30% tree canopy, mostly along routes along the 
eastern edge of the Central Valley. 

Alfalfa. Included both harvested and unharvested fields at all stages of 
development. 

Wetland. Included both natural and man-made wetlands. 
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Other forage. Included mainly hay and winter wheat in a range of stages 
of development from recently planted to post-harvest stubble. 

Vineyard. Included vineyards of varying ages, most with typical support- 
ing structures. 

Other. Diverse habitats such as fallow fields, mowed grass, open water, 
golf course, oak forest, eucalyptus stands, landfill, and riparian areas. 

Statistical Analyses 

We used generalized linear models (McCullagh and Nelder 1989) with an 
assumed Poisson distribution and density (number of individuals per block) 
as the response variable. We limited our fixed effects to habitat and year. 
For each species, we ran all possible combinations of models (including the 
interaction of habitat and year). Results presented were calculated as the 
averaged values for predictions from all five of the alternative models, each 
model’s predictions weighted according to its score by Akaike’s information 
criterion (AIC c score). Therefore, these predictions incorporate not only the 
variation around the prediction of the model but also uncertainty of selection 
of the model (Burnham and Anderson 2002). We considered a species to be 
associated positively with a given habitat when the average predicted density 
across years in that habitat was significantly greater than the average density 
of that species over all habitats and to be associated negatively when the 
density in that habitat was significantly less than the average. 

RESULTS 

During the three winters encompassing 2007-2010 we recorded 16,033 
observations of diurnal raptors in the Central Valley with 15,546 (97%) of 
these identified to species (Table 1). Our surveys covered more than 1 12,000 
ha or about 1.7% of the entire valley. However, the distribution of surveyed 
versus total habitat in the valley was significantly disproportional {% 2 n df = 
510, n = 2818, P < 0. 001), with oversampling of rice the main contributor 
to the discrepancy. 

For all eight species of raptors modeled, by all potential models considered, 
variation in density was best explained by habitat (Table 2). Densities varied 
annually by as much as 10-fold (for the Rough-legged Hawk) (Table 1), and 
year was strongly supported as an explanatory variable for all species except 
the Bald Eagle and Prairie Falcon, for which there was only a weak support 
(Table 2). There also was strong support for an interaction between year 
and habitat in densities of the White-tailed Kite, Northern Harrier, Red-tailed 
Hawk, and American Kestrel, but habitat associations were quantitatively 
similar each year for all species. That is, no species in any habitat showed a 
positive association one year and a negative association in another year. 

Three species, the Ferruginous Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, and Prairie 
Falcon, were strongly associated with grasslands and tended not to occur 
in urbanized areas and areas of intensive agriculture such as orchards, rice, 
and row crops (Figure 3). These same species occurred in grazed grassland 
at densities higher than in ungrazed grassland (Figure 4). However, this dif- 
ference was insignificant for the Prairie Falcon. Rough-legged Hawks were 
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Table 1 Numbers and Densities of Diurnal Raptors Observed during a 
Study of Habitat Associations in the Central Valley of California, Winter 


2007-2010. 


Birds/block 

(xlOO; mean ± standard error) 

Species Observations % 2007-2008 2008-2009 2009-2010 


Red-tailed Hawk 


(. Buteo jamaicensis ) 
American Kestrel 

7950 

51% 

29 ± 1 

27 ± 1 

34 ± 1 

(. Falco sparverius ) 
Northern Harrier 

3622 

23% 

13 ± 1 

13 ± 1 

16 ± 1 

(Circus cyaneus) 
Ferruginous Hawk 

1396 

9.0% 

4.9 ±0.3 

4.0 ± 0.3 

7.0 ± 0.4 

(Buteo regalis ) 
White-tailed Kite 

630 

4.1% 

2.4 ±0.2 

2.2 ± 0.2 

2.1 ±0.2 

(Elanus leucurus ) 
Red-shouldered Hawk 0 

468 

3.0% 

1.8 ±0.2 

1.5 ±0.2 

1.8 ±0.2 

(Buteo lineatus ) 
Bald Eagle ( Haliaeetus 

444 

2.9% 

— 

— 

— 

leucocephalus ) 
Prairie Falcon 

276 

1.8% 

1.0 ±0.2 

0.9 ±0.1 

1.0 ±0.1 

(Falco mexicanus ) 

232 

1.5% 

0.7 ±0.1 

0.9 ±0.1 

0.7 ±0.1 

Accipiter spp.° 
Rough-legged Hawk 

144 

0.9% 

— 

— 

— 

(Buteo lagopus ) 
Golden Eagle fa 

143 

0.9% 

0.8 ±0.1 

0.5 ±0.1 

0.06 ± 0.03 

(Aquila chrysaetos ) 
Merlin b 

95 

0.6% 

— 

— 

— 

(Falco columbarius) 
Peregrine Falcon b 

80 

0.5% 

— 

— 

— 

(Falco peregrinus) 
Osprey fa (Pandion 

33 

0.2% 




haliaetus) 

33 

0.2% 

— 

— 

— 


°Excluded from analyses because of strong association with woodlands, making consistent detec- 
tion difficult. 

b Excluded from analyses because of low numbers. 


never observed in ungrazed grasslands. The White-tailed Kite and Northern 
Harrier were significantly more abundant in ungrazed than in grazed grass- 
land (Figure 4). We observed no significant differences for the Bald Eagle, 
Red-tailed Hawk, or American Kestrel with respect to grazed vs. ungrazed 
grasslands. 

The White-tailed Kite, Northern Harrier, and Bald Eagle were strongly 
associated with wetlands (Figure 5), and the harrier and eagle also showed 
a positive association with rice. The White-tailed Kite and Northern Harrier 
were also positively associated with alfalfa and other forage. 

The Red-tailed Hawk and American Kestrel, the two species which ac- 
counted for nearly three-fourths of all observations, were both positively 
associated with irrigated pasture and alfalfa and negatively associated with 
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Table 2 Species-specific AIC c model selection results used to 
predict densities by habitat of diurnal raptors in the Central Valley 
of California in winter. 


Species and variables appearing 
in model(s) best predicting its 
habitat associations 

K a 

AIC c 

A i b 

wf 

White-tailed Kite 

Habitat + year + habitat x year 

36 

4680 

0 

1 

Northern Harrier 

Habitat + year + habitat x year 

36 

10,880 

0 

0.50 

Habitat + year 

14 

10,880 

0.015 

0.50 

Bald Eagle 

Habitat 

12 

2966 

0 

0.7 

Habitat + year 

14 

2967 

1.6 

0.3 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Habitat + year + habitat x year 

36 

37,858 

0 

1 

Ferruginous Hawk 

Habitat + year 

14 

5511 

0 

0.8 

Habitat 

12 

5514 

3 

0.2 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Habitat + year 

14 

1593 

0 

1 

American Kestrel 

Habitat + year + habitat x year 

36 

21,948 

0 

0.96 

Habitat + year 

14 

21,955 

6 

0.04 

Prairie Falcon 

Habitat 

12 

2530 

0 

0.7 

Habitat + year 

14 

2532 

2 

0.3 


°Number of parameters estimated by the model. 

b Difference between AIC c value of the specified model and the lowest AIC c value 
(best model); models with A i values greater than 10 not shown. 

c Model weight; relative weight of given model used to predict densities based on 
AIC c values. 


urbanized areas, row crops, orchards, and savanna (Figure 6). The Ameri- 
can Kestrel had the strongest positive association with alfalfa, with density 
in that habitat more than twice the overall average. The Red-tailed Hawk’s 
strongest positive associations were with wetlands and rice. 

We compared habitat associations of birds along the roadside to those of 
birds away from the road, finding no significant difference for any species in 
any habitat with the single exception of the American Kestrel in rice. Along 
roads, kestrels were associated positively with rice, away from the road they 
were negatively associated with this habitat. 

DISCUSSION 

Geographically, our coverage of the Sacramento Valley and northern 
portions of the San Joaquin Valley was better than that of the southern half 
of the San Joaquin Valley, where we had only one route. Because of an 
intentional bias for open areas, habitats like grassland and rice were over- 
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Figure 3. Predicted density (birds per 40-ha block) of the Ferruginous Hawk, Rough- 
legged Hawk, and Prairie Falcon in various habitat types in the Central Valley in winter. 
The horizontal line represents the average density over all habitats for each species. 
Error bars represent 95% confidence intervals. Tot obs, total observations; Grsld, 
grassland; Row, row crop; Orch, orchard; Urb, urbanized; Pstr, irrigated pasture; Sav, 
savanna; Alf, alfalfa; Wtld, wetland; Oth For, other forage; Vine, vineyard. 
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o.io 

Grazed Grassland 


Ungrazed Grassland 



WTKI NOHA FEHA RLHA PRFA 

Figure 4. Comparison of predicted density (birds per 40-ha block) in grazed versus 
ungrazed grasslands. WTKI, White-tailed Kite; NOHA, Northern Harrier; FEHA, 
Ferruginous Hawk; RLHA, Rough-legged Hawk; PRFA, Prairie Falcon. 


represented in our sample, whereas areas of urbanization, oak savanna, and 
orchard were under-represented with respect to their coverage of the Central 
Valley as a whole. With the exception of the work of Erichsen et al. (1996) 
and Smallwood et al. (1996), which included five routes in the Sacramento 
Valley, all prior studies of winter raptors in the Central Valley focused on one 
or two counties. No prior work examined winter raptor associations in this 
region on the scale or for the variety of species or habitats we addressed. 

Wetland and Rice 

Our results suggest that wetland is an important winter habitat for the 
White-tailed Kite, Bald Eagle, Northern Harrier, and Red-tailed Hawk in the 
Central Valley. The positive association of three of these species with rice 
is consistent with this crop possibly serving in winter as a surrogate for wet- 
land (Sterling and Buttner 2009). The wetland association for the Northern 
Harrier is consistent with prior studies (Collopy and Bildstein 1987, Preston 
1990, MacWhirter and Bildstein 1996). Elphick (2004) found the Northern 
Harrier the most abundant raptor in rice in the Central Valley in winter. Bald 
Eagles are most likely attracted to Central Valley wetlands and rice in the 
winter because of the concentrations of waterfowl found in those habitats 
(McWilliams et al. 1994, Sterling and Buttner 2009). 

The positive association of the White-tailed Kite with wetland was unexpected, 
but there are few studies of this species’ winter habitat preference. Waian and 
Stendall (1970) noted marsh as one of a variety of foraging habitats suitable for 
this species but did not differentiate by season. Erichsen et al. (1996) observed 
White-tailed Kites in winter in the Sacramento Valley more than expected in 
rice stubble and in a habitat category they defined as upland/wetland. 
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Figure 5. Predicted density (birds per 40-ha block) of the White-tailed Kite, Northern 
Harrier, and Bald Eagle in various habitat types in the Central Valley in winter. The 
horizontal line represents the average density over all habitats for each species. Error 
bars represent 95% confidence intervals. Tot obs, total observations; Grsld, grassland; 
Row, row crop; Orch, orchard; Urb, urbanized; Pstr, irrigated pasture; Sav, savanna; 
Alf, alfalfa; Wtld, wetland; Oth For, other forage; Vine, vineyard. 
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Figure 6. Predicted density (birds per 40-ha block) of the Red-tailed Hawk and 
American Kestrel Falcon in various habitat types in the Central Valley in winter. The 
horizontal line represents the average density over all habitats. Error bars represent 
95% confidence intervals. Tot obs, total observations; Grsld, grassland; Row, row 
crop; Orch, orchard; Urb, urbanized; Pstr, irrigated pasture; Sav, savanna; Alf, alfalfa; 
Wtld, wetland; Oth For, other forage; Vine, vineyard. 
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The Red-tailed Hawk is a habitat generalist and, although wetland is one 
of a wide variety of habitats it uses in winter (Preston and Beane 2009), no 
prior studies demonstrated a strong preference for wetland or rice (Preston 
1990, Garner and Bednarz 2000, Pearlstine et al. 2006). The only report 
of a strong association of any Buteo species with winter rice is from the Po 
Valley of Italy, which revealed high densities of the Common Buzzard ( Buteo 
buteo ) in this habitat (Boano and Toffoli 2002). 

Elphick (2004) observed that in the Central Valley the White-tailed Kite, 
Northern Harrier, and Red-tailed Hawk all preferred unflooded over flooded 
rice. Most (approximately 67%) of the valley’s rice is flooded in winter (Cen- 
tral Valley Joint Venture 2006, P. Buttner pers. comm.). Because flooding of 
rice varies both within a winter and from year to year, we did not differentiate 
between flooded and unflooded rice for raptor observations. Even when a 
rice field is flooded, the berms bordering it may harbor concentrations of 
rodent prey that are accessible to raptors. Further studies are needed on 
prey taken and foraging strategies used in rice. 

Grassland 

The strong association with grassland we observed for the Ferruginous 
Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, and Prairie Falcon is consistent with other stud- 
ies throughout North America (Bechard and Schmutz 1995, Steenhof 1998, 
Bechard and Swem 2002). A positive association of the American Kestrel 
with grassland has also been widely reported in California and elsewhere 
(Fischer et al. 1984, Bildstein 1987, Reeves and Smith 2004). 

Among the species we analyzed, only the Northern Harrier showed a 
significant negative association with grassland, consistent with Erichsen et 
al. (1996) and Williams et al. (2000) but not other studies (MacWhirter and 
Bildstein 1996, Reeves and Smith 2004, Littlefield and Johnson 2005). 
This apparent contradiction may relate to the preference for ungrazed over 
grazed grassland we observed for this species. Prior studies also found the 
harrier prefers ungrazed grasslands (Bildstein 1987, Littlefield and Johnson 
1987, Johnson and Horn 2008) or areas with higher vegetative cover 
(Temeles 1986, Massey et al. 2009). The large majority of the grassland 
we surveyed was grazed (93%), explaining the overall negative association 
we observed for this habitat. The other species we observed in significantly 
higher density in ungrazed than in grazed grassland, the White-tailed Kite, 
showed this same preference in two California studies (Bammann 1975, 
Johnson and Horn 2008). 

Because of differences between species and regions, it is difficult and 
usually unwise to generalize about the effects of grazing on raptors (Snyder 
and Snyder 1975, Severson 1990, Kirby et al. 1992). In the Central Valley, 
grasslands are dominated by non-native annual grasses and bear little resem- 
blance to the habitats that existed prior to European settlement (Stromberg 
et al. 2007). When unmanaged by grazing, mowing, or burning, most of 
these grasslands are susceptible to invasion by aggressive introduced species 
like the star thistle ( Centaurea solstitialis ) and medusa head ( Taeniatherum 
caput-medusae), which can become dominant. We found the vegetative 
structure of grazed and ungrazed grassland very different, ungrazed areas 
having tall, thick, weedy vegetation, grazed grassland more open. Thus one 
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would expect prey to be more easily seen in these grazed grasslands. How- 
ever, we do not know the relative density of prey in grazed versus ungrazed 
grasslands, and the interplay between rodent abundance and susceptibility 
to predation by raptors can be extremely complex, as demonstrated by a 
long history of studies from Craighead and Craighead (1956) to Baker and 
Brooks (1981) to Johnson and Horn (2008). Therefore, one cannot assume 
that increased visibility of prey represents better foraging for raptors. 

The differences we observed may be related to the species’ styles of hunt- 
ing. The grassland specialists, the Ferruginous and Rough-legged hawks, 
spend much of their time hunting from an elevated perch or from the ground, 
while the Northern Harrier and White-tailed Kite forage primarily in flight, 
rarely from a perch (Bildstein 1987, Johnsgard 1990, Wheeler 2003). 
Therefore, these last two species may be able to take advantage of prey that 
are difficult to detect from a perch. However, the Red-tailed Hawk, another 
perch-hunter, showed no preference for grazed or ungrazed grassland. 
Perhaps the greater variety of prey taken and hunting styles used by this 
species (Preston and Beane 2009) allows it to take advantage of the ungrazed 
grasslands in ways not available to the other perch-hunting species. 

Irrigated Pasture, Alfalfa, and Other Forage Crops 

There are few data available on winter use of alfalfa by raptors. Warner 
and Rudd (1975) observed White-tailed Kites foraging over alfalfa in Yolo 
and Solano counties, California. Erichsen et al. (1996) found fewer than 
expected White-tailed Kites in alfalfa in the Sacramento Valley, contrary to 
our results. 

As we did, Reeves and Smith (2004) found that hay (included in our “other 
forage” category) and irrigated pasture were used more than expected by 
the White-tailed Kite, Northern Harrier, Red-tailed Hawk, and American 
Kestrel. Erichsen et al. (1996), however, found the White-tailed Kite using 
irrigated pasture in the Sacramento Valley less than expected, contrary to 
our observations. Results from Wilkinson and Debban (1980) suggest that 
the White-tailed Kite, Northern Harrier, and Red-tailed Hawk use hay more 
than expected, the American Kestrel less than expected. In Ohio, Bildstein 
(1987) reported use of hay less than expected for the Red-tailed Hawk and 
American Kestrel but more than expected for the Northern Harrier. He also 
found that the Northern Harrier used unharvested winter wheat less than ex- 
pected but wheat stubble more than expected, the Red-tailed Hawk showing 
the opposite tendency, and the Rough-legged Hawk and American Kestrel 
associated negatively with both types. In Texas, Littlefield and Johnson (2005) 
found the Northern Harrier using winter wheat less than expected. The 
Prairie Falcon has been reported using winter wheat more than expected in 
Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming (Enderson 1964, White and Roseneau 1970, 
Beauvais et al. 1992), whereas we found no significant association. 

Orchard, Vineyard, and Row Crops 

Most studies of raptors in areas of intensive agriculture are consistent with 
our finding that none of the species analyzed was positively associated with 
any of these habitats and all species were associated negatively with one or 
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more. Previous studies also noted such associations. The White-tailed Kite, 
for example, is found less often than expected in row crops and in orchards 
(Erichsen et al. 1996, Reeves and Smith 2004), the Northern Harrier less 
often than expected in orchards and vineyards (Reeves and Smith 2004) and 
row crops (Bildstein 1987, Leptich 1994, and Reeves and Smith 2004) — 
with corn stubble being a possible exception (Temeles 1986, Preston 1990). 
The Red-tailed Hawk also appears to avoid most types of row crops (Garner 
and Bednarz 2000, Reeves and Smith 2004) and orchards (Fischer et al. 
1984, Reeves and Smith 2004), as does the Rough-legged Hawk (Fischer et 
al. 1984). Others have reported the American Kestrel to occur less often than 
expected in row crops (Toland 1987, Reeves and Smith 2004) and orchards 
(Reeves and Smith 2004), but Koplin (1973) found more male kestrels than 
females in orchards, consistent with orchards being an inferior winter habitat 
for the species. Exceptions to this pattern come from Erichsen et al. (1996), 
who reported a positive association of the White-tailed Kite with row crops, 
Reeves and Smith (2004), who found the Red-tailed Hawk and American 
Kestrel more often than expected in vineyards, and Bildstein (1987) and 
Preston (1990), who found the Red-tailed Hawk more than expected in 
corn stubble and soybean stubble. The only report of a positive association 
of any of these species with orchards is that of Fischer et al. (1984), who 
found the American Kestrel more abundant than expected. 

Urbanized Areas 

Consistent with our results, nearly all published work on habitat associa- 
tions of these open-country raptors concludes that they tend to avoid areas 
of urbanization (Fischer et al. 1984, Sferra 1984, Bildstein 1987, Berry et 
al. 1998, Reeves and Smith 2004, Rodriguez-Estrella 2007). In Colorado, 
Berry et al. (1998) found the Red-tailed Hawk and American Kestrel tolerated 
urbanization better than other grassland raptors. However, the only studies 
suggesting any affinity for urbanized areas are those of Bildstein (1987), 
who observed the kestrel in residential areas more often than expected, 
and Kimsey and Conley (1988), who found relatively high numbers of this 
species in residential areas. 

Oak Savanna 

Our findings that no species was positively associated with savanna and 
five species were negatively associated with it is somewhat surprising but 
consistent with the observations of Reeves and Smith (2004). In blue oak 
woodland, which they characterized as being mostly savanna, they observed 
numbers fewer than expected of the White-tailed Kite, Northern Harrier, 
Red-tailed Hawk, and American Kestrel. There are no other comparable 
studies of these species in this habitat type. Because raptors are less detect- 
able in this habitat than in most others we surveyed, it is possible that the 
negative associations we observed were due to this factor. However, our 
finding of no significant difference in habitat associations between roadside 
raptors (where detectability is not an issue) and raptors away from the 
roadside in this habitat type supports our conclusion that these species’ 
association with savanna is negative. 
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Roadside Effects 

From the early 20th century (Nice and Nice 1921) to the present, roadside 
surveys have been a valuable method for the study of raptors (Andersen 
2007). However, such surveys are subject to limitations and potential bias 
(Fuller and Mosher 1987), including issues like concentration of habitat 
elements and perch sites along roadways (Williams and Colson 1989) and 
limits on detectability of some species in some habitats (Millsap and Fefranc 
1988). In assessment of habitat associations, a major issue is the fact that 
the narrow strip of habitat along the edges of roadways may differ from 
the adjacent habitat and influence the abundance and species composition 
of raptors. Adams and Geis (1983) in the U.S. and Meunier et al. (1999) 
in France found the density and species composition of the population of 
small mammals along roadways differ from those of the adjacent habitats, 
with density generally higher along the roads. The relative abundance of 
road-killed carrion along roadways can attract scavengers (Knight and Ka- 
washima 1993, Fambertucci et al. 2009). Meunier et al. (2000) observed 
the Common Buzzard and Eurasian Kestrel [Falco tinnunculus) preferring 
roadsides over adjacent habitats. 

Our observation that roadside American Kestrels were positively associ- 
ated with rice, whereas kestrels observed away from the road were negatively 
associated with rice, suggests that conditions along the road may be the key 
element for this species in this habitat. Prey may be abundant on the berms 
separating the rice field from the road, while the rice fields themselves, 
most of which are flooded in winter, may not provide opportunities for the 
kestrel’s foraging. 

Year Effects 

It is not surprising that, although the strongest habitat associations re- 
mained qualitatively consistent from year to year, year was a significant 
factor in predicted densities of most species. That is, numbers and densities 
of these species varied from year to year. The Bald Eagle, Prairie Falcon, 
and Ferruginous and Rough-legged hawks are found in the Central Valley 
exclusively or almost exclusively in winter. The great majority of Red-tailed 
Hawks, American Kestrels, and Northern Harriers in the Central Valley in 
winter are also migrants. Factors that could account for year-to-year varia- 
tions include reproductive success in the breeding range, relative quality of 
alternative wintering areas outside the Central Valley, and variations in winter 
prey abundance within the valley. 

Year-to-year variation in density was largest for the Rough-legged Hawk 
(Table 1), with that in the third winter a fraction of that in the first two win- 
ters of the study. Data from Central Valley Christmas Bird Counts during 
these three winters (Pandolfino, unpublished data) mirror our findings. Such 
variations in winter density are well-known throughout the Rough-legged 
Hawk’s winter range (Bechard and Swem 2002) and are thought to be a 
response to local weather conditions such as snow depth (Thiel 1985, Wat- 
son 1986). Pandolfino and Suedkamp Wells (2009) documented a long-term 
northward shift in the species’ winter range in North America correlated 
with lower average snow depths in the northern parts of the range; they 
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did not, however, detect correlation with annual variation in snow depth. 
For this study, we examined weather patterns in the Great Plains and Great 
Basin (where most Rough-legged Hawks winter) to see if conditions in 
those areas might have influenced the densities we observed. In both areas 
temperatures were close to normal in all three winters (http://cdiac.ornl. 
gov/epubs/ndp/ushcn/ushcn.html). Snowfall in the Great Plains was well 
below normal in the first winter, well above normal in the second and third 
winters. If deep snow in the Great Plains causes some Rough-legged Hawks 
to move to the Central Valley, then we should have seen higher densities in 
our last winter, but we did not. The Great Basin had very dry winters during 
the first two years of our study, whereas the third year was near normal. 
Again, this pattern is inconsistent with this species moving from the Great 
Basin into the Central Valley in response to increased snowfall. The reason 
for large fluctuations in numbers of the Rough-legged Hawk in the Central 
Valley remains a mystery. 

Northern Harrier density in the second winter was down approximately 
18% from the first, and in the third winter density was nearly 1.5 times higher 
than in the first winter. Rainfall in the Central Valley was near normal during 
the first two winters of our study but approximately 20% above normal in the 
third winter. As a result, large areas of the Yolo and Butte Sink bypasses in 
Yolo, Sutter, Colusa, and Butte counties in the southern Sacramento Valley 
were inundated for flood control (fide Peter Fickenscher). This flooding cre- 
ates wetlands at the edges but also makes large areas of wetland unsuitable for 
raptor foraging. None of our survey routes pass directly through or adjacent 
to these areas, but eight of our routes are within 50 km of these bypasses. 
It is possible that Northern Harriers displaced by this flooding concentrated 
in higher numbers along our survey routes. It is also possible that wetter 
conditions throughout the Central Valley in the third winter caused more 
harriers to winter here, although data from Central Valley Christmas Bird 
Counts show no apparent pattern. 

Densities of the Red-tailed Hawk and American Kestrel were slightly 
(<20%) higher in the third winter. Any combination of the factors noted 
above could have contributed to this. It is also possible that our observers 
became more adept at detecting raptors by the third year of the study. This 
explanation seems unlikely, however, because nearly all our observers had 
many years of prior birding and survey experience and such a factor should 
result in increases in density of all species in the third year, which we did 
not observe. 


Conservation Implications 

Given the importance of the Central Valley to wintering raptors and the 
rapid changes in land use occurring there, conservation planning in this 
region must be informed by data on the relative importance of existing 
habitats to these raptors. Our results support the conclusion that some cur- 
rent agricultural land uses may be critical to preservation of some raptors 
in the Central Valley in winter. Over the past three decades, more than 
100,000 ha of grassland in the Central Valley have been lost to urbaniza- 
tion and conversion to orchards and vineyards (Pandolfino 2006, California 
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Department of Conservation 2008, Volpe et al. 2010). Our results suggest 
that, for the Ferruginous Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, and Prairie Falcon, 
this trend is of concern because grassland is the only habitat with which we 
found these species positively associated and all had a negative association 
with urbanization and intensive agriculture. Grassland birds as a guild are in 
continent-wide decline (Sauer et al. 2008), and the Ferruginous Hawk and 
Prairie Falcon are considered species of conservation concern by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Our results suggest that rice fields, as well as wetlands, may be more im- 
portant to wintering raptors in the Central Valley than previously thought. 
Our observation that species attracted to wetlands are also attracted to rice 
is consistent with the suggestion of Sterling and Buttner (2009) that this crop 
may serve as a surrogate wetland habitat. It would be worth identifying the 
prey taken by White-tailed Kites, Northern Harriers, and Red-tailed Hawks 
in Central Valley wetlands and rice fields in winter. The Northern Harrier is 
a California species of special concern (Davis and Niemela 2008), and the 
White-tailed Kite, whose population plunged to very low levels early in the 
20th century (Grinnell and Miller 1944), enjoys “fully protected” status in 
the state (California Department of Fish and Game 2009). 

In the breeding season, alfalfa provides a key foraging habitat for the Cen- 
tral Valley’s population of Swainson’s Hawk (Buteo swainsoni), designated 
threatened by the California Department of Fish and Game (Estep 1989, 
Babcock 1995, D. Anderson pers. comm.). Our results suggest that alfalfa 
may be an important crop to some raptors in the Central Valley in winter 
as well. This crop may support high densities of rodents (Getz et al. 2005). 
The relatively low and open structure of alfalfa, combined with the fact that 
it is harvested multiple times per year in this area, may make prey acces- 
sible to raptors (Estep 1989). Alfalfa appears to be particularly attractive to 
the American Kestrel, a species in widespread, long-term decline in North 
America (Sauer et al. 2008, Farmer and Smith 2009, Smallwood et al. 2009) 
and in the Central Valley (Pandolfino 2006, Sauer et al. 2008). 

Urbanization and conversion of more passive forms of agriculture to or- 
chards and vineyards are among the fastest growing land uses in the Central 
Valley. This trend is alarming given that most of the species we studied were 
associated negatively with these increasing land uses and no species was 
associated positively. In addition, with the supply of water limited and many 
interests competing for that supply, decisions about allocation of water may 
affect the habitat available for raptors in the Central Valley. Our results sug- 
gest that, to the extent water for urban uses, orchards, vineyards, and row 
crops takes precedence over crops like rice and alfalfa, important winter 
habitat for some species of raptors may be lost. 
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TRENDS IN RIPARIAN SONGBIRDS BANDED AT 
BIG SUR, CENTRAL CALIFORNIA COAST 

MIKE M. STAKE and KELLY SORENSON, Ventana Wildlife Society, 19045 Portola 
Dr., Suite F-l, Salinas, California 93908; mikestake@ventanaws.org 


ABSTRACT: We assessed trends in rates of capture of eight riparian songbirds 
mist-netted over 17 years (1993-2009) at Big Sur, on the central California coast. 
The Warbling Vireo (Vireo gilvus) and Yellow Warbler ( Dendroica petechia) declined 
significantly, whereas the Swainson’s Thrush ( Catharus ustulatus) showed a nearly 
significant increase. Rates of capture of the Willow Flycatcher (Empidonax traillii), 
Wilson’s Warbler ( Wilsonia pusilla), Common Yellowthroat ( Geothlypis trichas), 
Yellow-breasted Chat ( Icteria uirens), and Black-headed Grosbeak (Pheucticus 
melanocephalus) were stable. Negative trends for the Warbling Vireo and Yellow 
Warbler were particularly strong for hatching-year birds, indicating that factors act- 
ing in the breeding season were responsible for declines. We captured high ratios of 
transients to local adults, and at Big Sur trends for some of these species are associ- 
ated more with populations breeding in other regions. However, in the Swainson’s 
Thrush and Wilson’s Warbler, we observed significant increases in local adults and 
local hatching-year birds, indicating the importance of local riparian habitat for some 
species at Big Sur. 

Destruction of riparian habitat is an important cause of declines of 
landbirds in western North America (DeSante and George 1994). Ohmart 
(1994) estimated that 95% of riparian habitats in western North America 
have been lost or altered in the past 100 years. In California, riparian 
areas remain vulnerable to continued pressures, especially agriculture and 
development (Katibah 1984, Kucera and Barrett 1995, Rottenborn 1999). 
Yong and Finch (1997) suggested that riparian areas are undersampled by 
bird surveys and that changes in western riparian areas have had a greater 
effect on biological diversity than is currently known. Because the quality of 
riparian areas is important for birds, monitoring is fundamental to assessing 
the condition of riparian habitat and determining conservation priorities 
(Rich 2002). 

Focal species are often used to evaluate the condition of ecosystems and 
guide habitat restoration and management (Chase and Geupel 2005). Cali- 
fornia Partners in Flight created a list of 14 riparian focal bird species, based 
on their associations with elements of riparian ecosystems and special con- 
servation needs (Chase and Geupel 2005). Some of these focal species have 
declined locally in recent years. Ballard et al. (2003) reported negative trends 
for the Warbling Vireo ( Vireo gilvus), Yellow Warbler ( Dendroica petechia), 
and Wilson’s Warbler ( Wilsonia pusilla) in coastal California, 1979-1999. 
The California Department of Fish and Game has listed several riparian 
species, such as the Willow Flycatcher ( Empidonax traillii), as threatened 
or endangered, and others, such as the Yellow Warbler and Yellow-breasted 
Chat ( Icteria uirens), as species of special concern (Shuford and Gardali 
2008). The high conservation concern for many riparian birds, and the 
importance of these species for evaluating riparian ecosystems, underscore 
the need for long-term monitoring and information on current trends. 
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Long-term banding is a useful method of evaluating trends in songbird 
populations. Bird-capture data can be readily stratified by the birds’ age, and 
for some species, by population (e.g., local breeder versus transient), pro- 
viding opportunities for better understanding of demographic factors likely 
affecting trends. We quantified trends in rates of capture of eight riparian 
species at the Ventana Wildlife Society’s banding station at Big Sur, California 
(formerly the Big Sur Ornithology Lab), over 17 years, 1993-2009. The 
banding station was situated in riparian habitat along a major corridor of 
songbird migration, so trends in capture rates might reflect changes in either 
local breeding populations or populations breeding elsewhere. Our objectives 
were to determine trends in annual capture rates for eight riparian species 
at Big Sur and trends associated with demographic categories. 

STUDY AREA 

Our banding station was along the Big Sur River near its mouth in Andrew 
Molera State Park (36° 17' N, 121° 50' W), along Highway 1 near Big Sur, 
Monterey County, California. We used 21 nylon mist nets (12 x 2.6 m, 
30-mm mesh) in and adjacent to riparian woodland; several nets bordered 
coastal scrub. Predominant woodland trees included Western Sycamore 
(Platanus racemosa), Black Cottonwood ( Populus trichocarpa), California 
Bay Laurel ( Umbellularia californica ), Arroyo Willow ( Salix lasiolepis), 
and Red Alder ( Alnus rubra). The coastal scrub community included West- 
ern Poison-oak (Toxicodendron diversilobum), Coyote Brush ( Baccharis 
pilularis), Coffeeberry ( Rhamnus californica), and California Sagebrush 
(. Artemisia californica). Restoration of riparian trees was undertaken along 
the Big Sur River from 1995 to 1998, mostly downstream from the area of 
netting. Although some of the planted trees (19%) survived as of 2007, few 
of the surviving trees were in the area of netting (Ventana Wildlife Society, 
unpubl. data). 

METHODS 

We operated mist nets 5-7 days per week from 1994 to 2008 and 2-3 
days per week in 1993 and 2009. Weather permitting, we opened nets 
about 15 minutes after sunrise and closed them after about 5 hours (average 
94 net-hours per day). We aged captured birds as hatching-year or after- 
hatching-year by plumage, molt, and degree of skull pneumatization (Pyle 
et al. 1997). We were unable to determine the age of fewer than 2% of 
captured birds. We banded all passerines and many other birds. All captured 
birds were released immediately after being processed. 

We assessed trends in capture rates for eight species, the Willow Flycatch- 
er, Warbling Vireo, Swainson’s Thrush ( Catharus ustulatus), Yellow Warbler, 
Common Yellowthroat (Geothlypis trichas), Wilson’s Warbler, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, and Black-headed Grosbeak ( Pheucticus melanocephalus). 
Each was categorized as a riparian focal species by California Partners in 
Flight, Riparian Habitat Joint Venture Project (Chase and Geupel 2005). 
We excluded five of California Partners in Flight’s riparian focal species that 
do not occur regularly at our site and one, the Song Sparrow ( Melospiza 
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melodia ), to limit our focus to long-distance migrants. The Warbling Vireo, 
Swainson’s Thrush, Wilson’s Warbler, and Black-headed Grosbeak are sum- 
mer residents at our site, and those captured at Big Sur included both local 
breeders and transients. We considered all captures of the Willow Flycatcher, 
Yellow Warbler, Common Yellowthroat, and Yellow-breasted Chat to repre- 
sent transients. The Willow Flycatcher is listed by the state of California as 
an endangered species, but it was extirpated as a breeder from Monterey 
County by the 1970s (Roberson and Tenney 1993). Currently known breed- 
ing populations of the Willow Flycatcher in central and northern California 
are restricted to the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Range (Sedgwick 2000), 
so all Willow Flycatchers captured at our site were presumably migrants to 
and from the Pacific Northwest. The Yellow Warbler, Common Yellowthroat, 
and Yellow-breasted Chat nest locally in Monterey County (Roberson and 
Tenney 1993) but not regularly at Big Sur. The Yellow Warbler and Yellow- 
breasted Chat are considered species of special concern by the California 
Department of Fish and Game (Shuford and Gardali 2008). 

To standardize the number of birds captured by year, we calculated the 
number of birds caught per 1000 net-hours, as did Gardali et al. (2000). We 
used data from 1 March through 31 October to cover the seasonal occur- 
rence of the eight selected species. We included captures of individuals we 
had banded in previous years but excluded recaptures within the same year. 
We calculated annual capture rates for each age class, and for the four sum- 
mer residents, we calculated capture rates for demographic groups, including 
local adults, transients, and local hatching-year birds. We categorized the 
Warbling Vireo, Swainson’s Thrush, Wilson’s Warbler, and Black-headed 
Grosbeak by means of recapture data and known dates of migration, based 
on Roberson (2002). We considered adult birds to be local adults if they were 
recaptured at least once within a season over a period of at least 7 days, a 
criterion used by Chase et al. (1997) and Gardali et al. (2000) for defining 
demographic categories of Wilson’s Warbler and Warbling Vireo, respec- 
tively. This criterion is based on data reported by Moore and Kerlinger (1987) 
indicating a stopover of less than 7 days for most migrants. We also catego- 
rized adults captured outside of the species’ typical migration period as local 
adults and considered the remaining adults captured during spring migration 
to be transients. Although some birds might be classified incorrectly on the 
basis of recaptures (e.g., a local adult might avoid recapture), we consider 
this method to yield the best available approximation of the actual ratio of 
transients to local adults at our site. For hatching-year birds, we considered 
captures before the typical fall period of migration to represent local birds. 
We did not categorize birds captured during fall migration by demographic 
group. We used linear regression in SYSTAT 13 to determine trends in an- 
nual capture rates of each species, age class, and demographic group from 
1993 to 2009. We log-transformed capture rates to improve normality (Zar 
1996) and considered a trend statistically significant if P < 0.05. 

RESULTS 

Among the eight species we evaluated, we found a significant negative 
trend in annual capture rates for two, the Warbling Vireo and Yellow Warbler 
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(Figure 1). A positive trend for the Swainson’s Thrush was nearly significant 
(Figure 2). We did not find significant trends for the remaining five, the Wil- 
low Flycatcher, Common Yellowthroat, Wilson’s Warbler, Yellow-breasted 
Chat, and Black-headed Grosbeak (Table 1). Considering the two age classes 
separately, we did not find significant trends among after-hatching-year 
birds of any of the eight species (Table 2). Among hatching-year birds, the 
Warbling Vireo and Yellow Warbler declined (Figure 1), and the Wilson’s 
Warbler increased (Figure 2). Trends for hatching-year birds of the remaining 
five species were stable or not significant (Table 3). 

For the Warbling Vireo, Yellow Warbler, and Swainson’s Thrush, we 
observed a notable peak in capture rates in 1998 (Figures 1, 2), coinciding 
with El Nino in the winter of 1997-1998. To evaluate the effect of these 
apparent outlier values on our results, we repeated regressions for these spe- 
cies with 1998 captures removed from the data. As before, we observed a 
significant decline in capture rates for both the Warbling Vireo (|3 = -0.045, 
r 2 = 0.581, P = 0.001) and Yellow Warbler (|3 = -0.057, r 2 = 0.312, P = 
0.025). Removal of 1998 captures from the data improved the significance 
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Figure 1. Trends in capture rates for age classes of the Warbling Vireo and Yellow 
Warbler at Big Sur, California, 1993-2009; (a) all Warbling Vireos, (b) after-hatching- 
year Warbling Vireos, (c) hatching-year Warbling Vireos, (d) all Yellow Warblers, (e) 
after-hatching-year Yellow Warblers, and (f) hatching-year Yellow Warblers. 
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Figure 2. Trends in capture rates for age classes of Swainson’s Thrush and Wilson’s 
Warbler at Big Sur, California, 1993-2009; (a) all Swainson’s Thrushes, (b) after- 
hatching-year Swainson’s Thrushes, (c) hatching-year Swainson’s Thrushes, (d) all 
Wilson’s Warblers, (e) after-hatching-year Wilson’s Warblers, and (f) hatching-year 
Wilson’s Warblers. 


Table 1 Regression Statistics for the Relationship between Rate of Cap- 
ture 0 and Year for Eight Species of Riparian Birds at Big Sur, California 
1993-2009 b 


Species 

No. captured 

Coefficient 

SE 

r2 

P 

Willow Flycatcher 

205 

-0.027 

0.032 

0.044 

0.417 

Warbling Vireo 

2778 

-0.050 

0.013 

0.482 

0.002 

Swainson’s Thrush 

2516 

0.044 

0.022 

0.217 

0.059 

Yellow Warbler 

2747 

-0.067 

0.027 

0.291 

0.025 

Common Yellowthroat 

601 

0.000 

0.032 

0.000 

0.994 

Wilson’s Warbler 

7923 

0.030 

0.022 

0.113 

0.188 

Yellow-breasted Chat 

477 

0.045 

0.034 

0.108 

0.197 

Black-headed Grosbeak 

1563 

-0.047 

0.027 

0.164 

0.106 


“Birds caught per 1000 net-hours. 
fa Significant relationships highlighted in bold. 
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Table 2 Regression Statistics for the Relationship between Rate of Cap- 
ture 0 of After-Hatching-Year Adults and Year for Eight Species of Riparian 
Birds at Big Sur, California, 1993-2009 


Species 

No. captured 

Coefficient 

SE 

r 2 

P 

Willow Flycatcher 

153 

-0.018 

0.051 

0.008 

0.735 

Warbling Vireo 

1479 

-0.038 

0.026 

0.121 

0.172 

Swainson’s Thrush 

2027 

0.044 

0.024 

0.178 

0.091 

Yellow Warbler 

1271 

-0.064 

0.040 

0.144 

0.133 

Common Yellowthroat 

529 

-0.001 

0.041 

0.000 

0.982 

Wilson’s Warbler 

4706 

0.020 

0.032 

0.024 

0.549 

Yellow-breasted Chat 

459 

0.046 

0.036 

0.101 

0.214 

Black-headed Grosbeak 

639 

-0.035 

0.022 

0.145 

0.132 


“Birds caught per 1000 net-hours. 


of the positive trend in the rate of capture of Swainson’s Thrush ((3 = 0.052, 
r2 = 0.382, P = 0.011). 

We captured more transients than local adults of summer resident spe- 
cies, the Warbling Vireo (ratio of transients to local adults 5:1), Swainson’s 
Thrush (10: 1), Wilson’s Warbler (7 : 1), and Black-headed Grosbeak (2: 1). For 
the Warbling Vireo, trend coefficients were negative but not significant for 
all demographic groups (Table 4). For the Swainson’s Thrush and Wilson’s 
Warbler, we found significant increases in rates of capture of local adults and 
local hatching-year birds but no significant increase in transients (Table 4). 
For the Black-headed Grosbeak, we found a nearly significant negative trend 
in capture rates of local adults but no significant trend in local hatching-year 
or transient birds (Table 4). 

DISCUSSION 

From 1993 to 2009, we did not observe a consistent decline among the 
eight selected riparian species at Big Sur, but rates of capture of two species, 


Table 3 Regression Statistics for the Relationship between Rate of Cap- 
ture 0 of Hatching-Year Immatures and Year for Eight Species of Riparian 
Birds at Big Sur, California, 1993-2009 b 


Species 

No. captured 

Coefficient 

SE 

r 2 

P 

Willow Flycatcher 

50 

-0.006 

0.036 

0.002 

0.870 

Warbling Vireo 

1263 

-0.058 

0.020 

0.352 

0.012 

Swainson’s Thrush 

450 

0.032 

0.019 

0.155 

0.118 

Yellow Warbler 

1415 

-0.116 

0.043 

0.329 

0.016 

Common Yellowthroat 

68 

-0.028 

0.036 

0.039 

0.463 

Wilson’s Warbler 

3151 

0.044 

0.014 

0.397 

0.007 

Yellow-breasted Chat 

17 

0.102 

0.060 

0.164 

0.107 

Black-headed Grosbeak 

910 

-0.073 

0.073 

0.154 

0.120 


“Birds caught per 1000 net-hours. 
Significant relationships highlighted in bold. 
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Table 4 Regression Statistics for the Relationship between Rate of Capture 0 
of Local Adults, Local Hatching-Year Immatures, and Transients for Four 
Species of Riparian Summer Residents at Big Sur, California, 1993-2009 



Local adults 

Local hatching-year 

Transients 

Species 

Coefficient 

P 

Coefficient 

P 

Coefficient 

P 

Warbling Vireo 

-0.035 

0.204 

-0.080 

0.127 

-0.041 

0.210 

Swainson’s Thrush 

0.067 

0.014 

0.080 

0.010 

0.039 

0.190 

Wilson’s Warbler 

0.042 

0.003 

0.044 

0.005 

0.019 

0.647 

Black-headed 

Grosbeak 

-0.066 

0.075 

0.043 

0.425 

0.005 

0.817 


“Birds caught per 1000 net-hours. 


the Warbling Vireo and Yellow Warbler, declined significantly. The trend for the 
Yellow Warbler indicates a change in the number of transients. The trend for 
the Warbling Vireo might indicate a change for both transients and local adults, 
but the decline was not significant for either category considered separately. 
DeSante and George (1994) reported population increases for the Warbling 
Vireo and decreases for the Yellow Warbler in several regions of the West over 
the 100 years preceding our study. These regions coincide with those where 
birds migrating through Big Sur likely breed, including Washington and Oregon 
for the Warbling Vireo and Oregon and California for the Yellow Warbler. 
Kessel and Gibson (1994) reported a decline of Yellow Warblers breeding in 
central Alaska from 1977 to 1992. Although DeSante and George (1994) 
reported a long-term increase of the Warbling Vireo, both species may have 
declined widely in more recent years. Ballard et al. (2003) found considerable 
declines in rates of capture of both the Warbling Vireo and Yellow Warbler 
at Point Reyes, Marin County, California, from 1979 to 1999. Gardali et 
al. (2000) found that the decline of the Warbling Vireo at Point Reyes was 
consistent among demographic groups, suggesting declines over a larger area. 
This conclusion was supported by a decline in fall migrant Warbling Vireos at 
another site of banding in central California, at Alviso, Santa Clara County 
(Gardali and Jaramillo 2001). Our results indicate continued declines of both 
species in the subsequent decade, but for the Warbling Vireo, the associa- 
tion of a decline with local or nonlocal populations is unclear. Results of the 
Breeding Bird Survey from 1993 to 2009, based on the regional analytical 
tool provided by Sauer et al. (2011), imply decline of the Yellow Warbler in 
both the California and Northwestern Interior Forest regions but no significant 
decline of the Warbling Vireo in California and other northwestern regions. 

Negative trends for the Warbling Vireo and Yellow Warbler were particu- 
larly strong for hatching-year birds, indicating that factors operating during 
the breeding season were responsible for the declines. Nest parasitism by the 
Brown-headed Cowbird ( Molothrus ater) has been linked to low productivity 
of some riparian birds, including several western populations of the Warbling 
Vireo (Ward and Smith 2000, Ortega and Ortega 2003). Western popula- 
tions of the Warbling Vireo are particularly vulnerable to nest parasitism 
because they do not reject cowbird eggs, as do eastern populations (Sealy 
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1996, Sealy et al. 2000). Destruction of breeding habitat might also affect 
populations, reducing the number of hatching-year birds. The Warbling Vireo 
occupies a range of habitats, including deciduous riparian woodlands (Gardali 
and Ballard 2000) and upland coniferous forests (Purcell 2007). The Yellow 
Warbler occupies deciduous thickets, especially with willows, along streams 
and in wet meadows (Lowther et al. 1999). Lowther et al. (1999) suggested 
that intense grazing of willows has affected populations of the Yellow Warbler 
in the western United States. Taylor and Littlefield (1986) linked a reduction 
in cattle grazing at one Oregon site with dramatic increases in populations 
of the Yellow Warbler and Willow Flycatcher. Conversion of riparian areas 
to agriculture, urban development, and alteration of hydrology are among 
the processes that could further reduce the amount or suitability of riparian 
habitat for breeding birds in the West. Reduction of riparian habitat could 
be manifested through negative trends in hatching-year birds at banding 
stations along the migration route, such as those we found for the Warbling 
Vireo and Yellow Warbler. 

Separate analysis of local adults and transients clarified overall trends that 
were not significant, or nearly significant, in the Swainson’s Thrush, Wilson’s 
Warbler, and Black-headed Grosbeak. In the Swainson’s Thrush and Wilson’s 
Warbler, we observed increases of local adult and local hatching-year birds 
and no trend for transients. Our results contrast with the Breeding Bird Sur- 
veys for 1993-2009, which suggests a decline of Swainson’s Thrush for the 
Coastal California and Northern Pacific Rainforest regions and of Wilson’s 
Warbler for the California, Northern Pacific Rainforest, and Northwestern 
Interior Forest regions (Sauer et al. 2011). Increases in rates of capture of 
local birds and stable rates of capture of transients of these species at Big 
Sur, while regional populations declined, indicate the importance of local 
riparian habitat for preserving regional populations. The effort to restore 
riparian woodland along the Big Sur River in the 1990s probably improved 
habitat for riparian songbirds. Although little of the restoration occurred 
where we netted, an increase in tree density and subsequent plant growth 
elsewhere along the river might have contributed to increasing local popula- 
tions. For Swainson’s Thrushes and Wilson’s Warblers, a negative regional 
trend based on the Breeding Bird Survey and a positive trend in rates of 
capture of local adults at Big Sur were preceded by relatively stable trends 
for summer residents of these species at Point Reyes (Johnson and Geupel 
1996, Chase et al. 1997). Although habitat at Big Sur might be important 
for local breeding populations of the Swainson’s Thrush, Wilson’s Warbler, 
and some other riparian birds, it might be inferior for species associated with 
large trees, such as the Black-headed Grosbeak (Ortega and Hill 2010), for 
which the decline of local adults was nearly significant. 

Annual rates of capture of the Willow Flycatcher, Common Yellowthroat, 
and Yellow-breasted Chat at Big Sur varied and provided relatively little 
information on the current status of populations in California or elsewhere. 
The habitat in which Willow Flycatchers stopping at Big Sur eventually 
breed in the Pacific Northwest is unclear. Although the Willow Flycatcher 
generally breeds in moist, shrubby areas with running or standing water, in 
the Pacific Northwest it also occurs in nonriparian woodlands and clearcut 
forest early in regeneration (Sedgwick 2000). The Breeding Bird Survey from 
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1993 to 2009 indicates a decreasing population of the Willow Flycatcher in 
the Northern Pacific Rainforest region and an increasing population in the 
Northwestern Interior Forest region, though the credible interval for the latter 
region includes zero (Sauer et al. 2011). Therefore, despite the endangered 
status of the Willow Flycatcher in the state of California, the lack of trend we 
observed was not associated with California populations and not necessarily 
with declining riparian populations in other regions. A trend of the Yellow- 
breasted Chat at Big Sur is more likely to reflect breeding populations in 
California, where the species is considered of special concern, because of 
the closer proximity of breeding populations in central California. Trends 
based on the Breeding Bird Survey from 1993 to 2009 are positive for the 
Yellow-breasted Chat in the California, Northern Pacific Rainforest, and 
Northwestern Interior Forest regions, although for each region the credible 
interval includes zero (Sauer et al. 2011). 

Annual variation in weather can affect trends in songbirds’ numbers, and 
one or more weather events might have affected our rates of capture of some 
species. DeSante and Geupel (1987) found a positive relationship between 
the number of hatching-year birds captured at Point Reyes and the amount of 
rainfall during the previous winter. Faaborg et al. (1984) correlated low rates 
of capture in Puerto Rico with drought. Following several relatively wet years 
during the first half of our study, California experienced drought in the last 
few years of the study (2007-2009). Relatively low precipitation might have 
limited numbers near the end of our study, although the Warbling Vireo and 
Yellow Warbler were the only species with significant declines. A strong El 
Nino in the winter of 1997-1998, and frequent storms along the California 
coast in spring of 1998, were likely responsible for remarkable numbers of 
migrating Warbling Vireos, Yellow Warblers, and Swainson’s Thrushes that 
stopped over at Big Sur that year. For example, on the mornings of 20 and 
21 May 1998, we captured a combined 569 birds, including 130 Yellow 
Warblers, 125 Swainson’s Thrushes, and 63 Warbling Vireos. Nevertheless, 
these exceptional totals did not greatly affect the trends for 1993 through 
2009, except for moderating a positive trend for Swainson’s Thrush. 

Numerous factors likely affect trends in bird numbers, including weather, 
loss of breeding habitat, predation, parasitism, mortality during migration, 
and loss of wintering habitat. It can be profitable to determine which fac- 
tors explain population changes, but general patterns might not apply to 
an entire suite of species. We did not find the same trends for all selected 
riparian birds, and we did not find the same trends among demographic 
groups within the same species. Nonlocal factors might have influenced 
trends of some species, such as the Warbling Vireo and Yellow Warbler, 
whereas local factors might have had more influence on others, such as the 
Swainson’s Thrush and Wilson’s Warbler. Understanding the importance of 
these factors at multiple spatial scales is important for evaluating the current 
status of individual species and habitat associations. 
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ABSTRACT : Widespread decline of Yellow Warbler populations in California has 
led to increased interest in their conservation and management. However, because 
the species is now rare throughout much of its historic range in the state, there is 
relatively little demographic information about it. Predation and Brown-headed Cow- 
bird parasitism are cited as causing declines, but their effects are poorly quantified. 
To address this information need, in 2008 we investigated the reproductive biology 
of the Yellow Warbler along the Pajaro River in Santa Cruz and Monterey counties, 
California, where the species is still relatively abundant. We examined predation 
and parasitism pressures by monitoring nests and recording reproductive success. 
In this heavily disturbed area, the Yellow Warbler’s nest success was very low (10%), 
revealing that one of the larger populations of this species remaining in the region 
may be threatened. 

In California, the population of the Yellow Warbler [Dendroica petechia) 
has declined on a broad scale: according to the Breeding Bird Survey, an 
average of 1.1% yearly between 1966 and 2007 and 1.7% yearly between 
1980 and 2007 (Sauer et al. 2008). Heath (2008) estimated that Yellow 
Warbler populations have decreased 40-80% and the species’ breeding 
range in California has been reduced 20-40% in the last 65 years. As 
over much of the state, there is strong anecdotal evidence that the Yellow 
Warbler’s breeding range has also contracted in Santa Cruz and Monterey 
counties along California’s central coast over the last few decades (D. Sud- 
djian pers. obs., Roberson and Tenney 1993). 

Predation may be one factor in the Yellow Warbler’s population declines in 
these counties. The reproductive success of birds breeding near suburbs and 
in human-altered uplands, such as those found in Santa Cruz and Monterey 
counties, can be lowered because predator densities and predation pressure 
are higher (Wilcove 1985, Andren 1992, Michaud et al. 2004). In naturally 
patchy western ecosystems, however, Tewksbury et al. (1998) and Cain et 
al. (2003) demonstrated predation on Yellow Warbler nests to be higher in 
forested landscapes than in those fragmented by agriculture, mainly because 
of predation of nests by mammals, predominantly squirrels. 

Brood parasitism by the Brown-headed Cowbird ( Molothrus ater) may 
also be an important factor in reducing reproductive success in Santa Cruz 
and Monterey counties. Agriculture and human habitation, interspersed 
with natural habitats, can attract cowbirds. Although commonly cited as 
a cause for Yellow Warbler population declines in the state (e.g., Gaines 
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1974, Garrett and Dunn 1981), the role of brood parasitism has typically 
not been supported by recent data (Heath 2008). However, the rates and 
effects of parasitism were not quantified during the cowbird’s initial invasion 
and exponential growth phase; these may have differed from those implied 
by these recent studies. 

To better understand the causes for the declines of the Yellow Warbler 
population along the central coast of California, we measured the repro- 
ductive success, nest predation, and Brown-headed Cowbird parasitism on 
Yellow Warblers breeding along the Pajaro River. 

METHODS 
Study Area 

We studied Yellow Warblers along the lower stretches (~16 km) of the 
Pajaro River, which forms the boundary between Santa Cruz and Monterey 
counties and is just south of the San Francisco Bay area. The Pajaro River cor- 
ridor has been variously managed over the years, and riparian vegetation has 
been removed on multiple occasions. Nonetheless, prior to 1995, the river 
corridor supported a mostly continuous corridor of complex riparian forest 
of cottonwood and willow, making it one of the most significant such forests 
along the central California coast. In 1995, after a catastrophic flood in the 
Pajaro Valley, much of the riparian vegetation, including many of the mature 
trees that made up the canopy, was removed by bulldozers for flood control. 
Since then, portions of the woodland have been cut each year to control 
flooding, but extensive patches of Arroyo Willow ( Salix lasiolepis ) and Red 
Willow (S. laevigata ) of varying age and height have been left in some areas. 
In addition to willows, the canopy vegetation along the Pajaro River is made 
up of Black Cottonwood ( Populus trichocarpa) with lesser amounts of Box 
Elder ( Acer negundo) and California Sycamore ( Platanus racemosa ). The 
understory, in addition to willow, is made up primarily of California Blackberry 
(Rubus ursinus), Western Poison-oak ( Toxicodendron diversilobum), and 
noxious weeds such as Poison Hemlock ( Conium maculatum), German Ivy 
(. Senecio mikanioides), and Stinging Nettle ( Urtica dioica). 

Nest Searching and Monitoring 

To evaluate reproductive success, we searched for nests from 25 April 
through 29 July 2008, following guidelines suggested by Martin and Gue- 
pel (1993). We selected the Pajaro River alone for our search for Yellow 
Warbler nests because of the species’ abundance and concentration at 
this site and its paucity along other streams in the region. We monitored 
nests every 1-4 days until the young fledged or the nest failed (Ralph et 
al. 1993, Martin et al. 1997), using a digital camera mounted to the end 
of a telescoping aluminum pole to record the contents. We took care to 
minimize our effects on nest survival by not flagging nest trees but using a 
GPS unit to record the nests’ coordinates. If necessary, we placed a distant 
flag and recorded the distance and bearing to the nest. We followed all 
other precautions recommended by Ralph et al. (1993) to avoid attracting 
predators and minimize disturbance. 
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We considered a nest successful if it fledged at least one Yellow Warbler, 
even if the nest also fledged a cowbird, on the basis of visual or auditory 
detections of dependent young near an intact nest near the expected date 
of fledging. We considered a nest unsuccessful if all of the Yellow Warbler 
eggs or nestlings disappeared prior to the expected date of fledging, the 
nest was torn from its supporting branches, we found an adult dead on the 
nest midway through the nesting cycle, or the nest failed from some other 
cause such as eggs not hatching or the death of nestlings. We considered 
a nest parasitized if it contained a cowbird egg or nestling at any stage in 
the nesting cycle. We considered a nest to have failed from cowbird parasit- 
ism if only cowbird eggs or nestlings were present in the nest after we had 
observed Yellow Warbler eggs or young it in previously or if we noted only 
cowbird eggs or young in it through the entire time we monitored it. When 
feasible, we probed nests after the young fledged or the nest failed to search 
for buried cowbird eggs. 


Reproductive Success 

We calculated nest-survival rates by Mayfield’s (1975) method with a 
standard error estimator (Johnson 1979). This approach to nest success 
minimizes the bias that results from nests being found at different stages of 
the nesting cycle. We calculated the probability of a nest’s survival individually 
for each stage (laying, incubation, and nestling) and across an entire 25-day 
nesting cycle (4 days of egg laying, 11 of incubation, and 10 with nestlings; 
Lowther et al. 1999). For all nests, we started counting days of exposure 
when at least one Yellow Warbler egg or nestling was present. To calculate 
exposure days for nests with known fates, we used as the terminal date the 
midpoint between the date we last observed the nest active and the first 
date we observed the nest inactive; for nests with unknown fates, we used 
the date the nest was last known active to count exposure days (last-active 
B method in Manolis et al. 2000). 


RESULTS 

Daily Survival and Nest Success 

We located and monitored 26 Yellow Warbler nests over the course of the 
breeding season. Timmer’s surveys along the same section of river that year 
yielded 100-110 singing males, leading us to believe that we monitored the 
nests of approximately one quarter of the population. All nests were located 
in willows, four in Arroyo Willow and 22 in Red Willow. On the basis of 
the first egg laid, the earliest date of initiation of these nests was 3 May. 
Only 2 of the 26 nests (8%) nests were successful and fledged young. The 
daily survival rate for all stages of the cycle combined was 0.912 ± 0.019 
(Table 1). The Mayfield (1975) estimate of overall nest success was 10.0%. 
There appeared to be little difference in nest success among the three stages, 
although daily survival rates were lower during laying than during the incuba- 
tion and nestling periods (Table 1). 
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Table 1 Daily Survival and Total Nest Success 0 of Yellow Warblers Breeding 
along the Pajaro River, Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties, California, 2008 


Period 

Exposure days 

Daily survival 

Nest success 0 

Laying 

39 

0.821 (0.061, 0.698-0.943) 

0.453 (0.237-0.792) 

Incubation 

112.5 

0.929 (0.024, 0.880-0.977) 

0.444 (0.246-0.777) 

Nestling 

63.5 

0.937 (0.030, 0.876-0.998) 

0.522 (.0266-0.980) 

All 

216 

0.912 (0.019, 0.874-0.950) 

0.100 (0.035-0.276) 


“Mayfield (1975). 

fa Standard error and 95% confidence interval in parentheses. 
c 95% confidence interval in parentheses. 


Nest Outcomes: Predation 

Predation directly caused 48% (11/23) of the failures of nests whose 
cause of failure we determined (Table 2). In fact, 83% (20/24) of all failed 
nests were eventually depredated. Depredation resulted in nests being left 
intact but empty, destroyed after being torn from the supporting branches, 
or intact but containing a dead adult. Of the 20 nests that were eventually 
depredated 11 were emptied but left intact, seven were destroyed, and 
two contained the remains of dead adults. Of the seven destroyed nests, all 
but one were depredated prior to the nestling stage, and five of the seven 
were not yet parasitized. No depredated nests were found destroyed past 
12 June. Two nests were abandoned, and we did not determine whether 
parasitism had occurred at one nest because it was depredated before we 
identified its contents. 


Table 2 Outcomes and Causes of Failure of Yellow Warbler Nests along 
the Pajaro River, Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties, California, 2008 

All Parasitized Unparasitized 

nests nests nests Unknown 


Outcome 


Total number of nests 

26 

14 

11 

1 

Successful 0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Unsuccessful 

24 

13 

10 

1 

Percent successful 
auses of failure 

8% 

7% 

9% 

0 

Predation 

12 

3 

8 

1“ 

Cowbird parasitism 5 
Abandonment 

10 

10 

— 

— 

(cause undetermined) 

2 

— 

2 

— 


“Nests from which at least one Yellow Warbler fledged. 

includes two nests fledging cowbirds and eight lost to predation subsequent to parasitism. 

“Nest depredated before the contents were identified; not included in summary statistics because 
depredation was not definitively the cause of nest failure. 
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Nest Outcomes: Brood Parasitism 

Brown-headed Cowbirds parasitized 61% (14/23) of nests with known 
contents and were directly responsible for at least 43% (10/23) failures of 
nests whose cause of failure we determined. Of the 10 nests that failed be- 
cause of cowbird parasitism, two fledged cowbird young and the remaining 
eight were depredated. We observed no instances of burial of cowbird eggs 
under nest material. 


DISCUSSION 

The Yellow Warblers we studied experienced very low reproductive success, 
due in part to high predation rates. Tewksbury et al. (1998) compared the 
productivity of Yellow Warbler nests in nonfragmented forest and fragmented 
agricultural areas in Montana and found that at the forested sites predation 
was high and parasitism was low whereas at the agricultural sites predation 
was low and parasitism was high. The net effect was equally low nesting suc- 
cess in both habitats. Similarly, in meadows containing shrubby willows in the 
northern Sierra Nevada, Cain et al. (2003) found that Yellow Warbler nests 
located farther from edges of coniferous forest experienced lower predation 
rates. In riparian woodland in coastal Marin County, California, just north of 
San Francisco Bay, Michaud et al. (2004) found high (73%) rates of predation 
of Wilson’s Warbler nests, particularly near areas used by people. Along the 
Pajaro River, which is bordered mainly by agriculture and has no adjacent 
forested habitat and minimal adjacent residential areas, we anticipated that 
predation rates would be low. Nevertheless, they were similar to those re- 
corded in Marin County and the Sierra Nevada. We believe that many of the 
nest predators were mammals because we observed few avian predators (e.g. , 
corvids, hawks), but we did find tracks in the mud near depredated nests and 
occasionally branches supporting the nest broken. Interestingly, two adults 
were depredated in addition to eggs and nestlings. The loss of adult Yellow 
Warblers constitutes a larger problem because population trajectories are very 
sensitive to adults’ survival. The levees and benches along the Pajaro River, 
which are cleared of woody vegetation and situated alongside narrow strips 
of riparian forest, may facilitate mammalian predators’ access to nests. 

Brown-headed Cowbird parasitism was another major factor in low re- 
productive success. Parasitism rates were predictably high because of the 
extensive agriculture along the river, and parasitism of a nest resulted in its 
failure in all cases but one. Interestingly, no nests were destroyed during 
depredation after 12 June, and most of those that were destroyed did not 
yet hold a cowbird egg. We suspect that the cowbirds also played a role in 
depredating and destroying the warblers’ nests early in the season during 
egg laying, possibly accounting for the lower daily survival rates during lay- 
ing. In other parts of its range, the Yellow Warbler has adopted anti-parasite 
strategies such as nest abandonment or burying cowbird eggs under another 
layer of nest material, sometimes producing multi-tiered nests if the nest is 
parasitized repeatedly (Clark and Robertson 1981, Lowther et al. 1999). On 
the east side of the Sierra Nevada Yellow Warblers regularly bury cowbird 
eggs (S. Heath pers. comm.). We observed no egg burial along the Pajaro 
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River, and only two nests were abandoned (both prior to containing eggs). 
Perhaps coastal California populations are more susceptible to cowbird 
pressure because they have not coexisted with cowbirds for as long as 
inland populations. The first specific mention of the cowbird in Santa Cruz 
County was for 10 July 1955, a report of Song Sparrows ( Melospiza melo- 
dia) feeding fledgling cowbirds in Soquel (Audubon Field Notes 9:402). We 
suspect they had arrived in the county a little earlier, but the late 1940s and 
early 1950s were a period of limited reporting, and the historical record 
from that time is rather thin. 

Effectively recovering and managing declining populations of coastal Yel- 
low Warblers will rely on high productivity and recruitment at sites like the 
Pajaro River. The problems of predation and brood parasitism are difficult 
to overcome. The habitat, as it is now, appears to be an ecological sink 
for this species. Altering the practice of vegetation thinning along the river 
could reduce the amount of abrupt edge and reduce predation pressure. 
Allowing the riparian woodland along the river to regenerate in a wider 
corridor may encourage the return of large carnivores, which would keep 
the populations of mesocarnivores such as raccoons, skunks, and opossums 
in check. Finally, controlling the population of Brown-headed Cowbirds by 
reducing areas where they feed or removing cowbirds with traps would likely 
bolster the recruitment of young into the breeding population. In southern 
California, a resurgence in numbers of the Yellow Warbler has coincided 
with trapping of cowbirds to benefit the Least Bell’s Vireo ( Vireo bellii 
pusillus; Unitt 2004). 
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ABSTRACT: Marin County, California, is the southern limit of the range of the 
Northern Spotted Owl (Strix occidentahs caurina), listed as threatened by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The density of the Marin population of the Northern Spot- 
ted Owl is unusually high, the population breeds in unique habitat associations, and 
it is genetically isolated from other Spotted Owl populations. Unlike elsewhere in 
the Northern Spotted Owl’s range, habitat loss to logging is not an issue in Marin 
County. The Barred Owl ( Strix varia ) has been detected in Marin County only since 
2002 and may pose a threat to the Northern Spotted Owl through competition and/ 
or interbreeding. We amassed information on the distribution and abundance of the 
Barred Owl in Marin County via published literature, by consulting local birders, and 
primarily through data we obtained during our monitoring of the Northern Spotted 
Owl in Marin County. Monitoring, continuous since 1996, provides an opportunity for 
an evaluation of the effect of the Barred Owl invasion on the Northern Spotted Owl 
there. We estimate the county’s current population of the Barred Owl at four to seven 
individuals, including one territorial pair and a single territorial male. We documented 
two nestings, with four young fledged. Two pairs of the Northern Spotted Owl have 
been displaced from territories. These results are of concern for an otherwise stable 
population of the Northern Spotted Owl. 

The Barred Owl ( Strix varia) began expanding its range from eastern 
North America into western provinces and states in the late 1800s, arriving 
in the northern portion of range of the Northern Spotted Owl (Strix occi- 
dentalis caurina) by 1950 (Livesey 2009). The Barred Owl has subsequently 
expanded west and south through British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, 
and northern California, to occupy the Northern Spotted Owl’s entire range 
(Gutierrez et al. 2007). 

A growing body of theoretical and empirical work predicts and documents 
the effects of the Barred Owl on both the Northern and California (S. o. 
occidentahs) Spotted Owls. Displacement and direct competition for food 
and space are thought to be the largest threats to the Northern Spotted Owl 
(Kelly et al. 2003, Crozier et al. 2006, Gutierrez et al. 2007). The Barred 
Owl also interbreeds with (Hamer et al. 1994, Haig et al. 2004, Kelly and 
Forsman 2004), and possibly preys upon, both the Northern and California 
Spotted Owls (Leskiw and Gutierrez 1998). In much of its range the Northern 
Spotted Owl continues to decline despite federal protection, and the Barred 
Owl was identified as a major threat in the 2010 draft revised recovery plan 
for the Northern Spotted Owl (USFWS 2010). 

Across most of its range, the Northern Spotted Owl inhabits mature, 
relatively undisturbed coniferous forests with a closed canopy (Gutierrez et 
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al. 1995). In contrast, where the two species are sympatric, the Barred Owl 
uses a wider range of habitat types including regenerated coniferous and 
deciduous forests, areas of lower elevation and flatter topography, and areas 
of human use and occupation (Hamer et al. 2007, Livesey 2007, Livesey 
and Flemming 2007). This broader niche may facilitate the Barred Owl 
outcompeting the Spotted (Livesey and Flemming 2007). Interestingly, in 
Marin County the Northern Spotted Owl occupies not only mature conifer- 
ous forest but second- and third-growth coniferous and broadleaf forests and 
areas along the urban-wildland interface (Stralberg et al. 2009). While the 
size of Marin County’s Spotted Owl population is not known, surveys of 
much of the suitable habitat on public land, completed in 1999 before the 
Barred Owl’s arrival, revealed the Spotted Owl at 83 distinct sites, with 53 
of these occupied by pairs (Press et al. 2011). 

We describe the Barred Owl’s colonization of Marin County, estimate its 
population size, report known attempts at breeding, describe interactions 
between the Barred and Spotted Owls, and discuss the Barred Owl’s invasion 
in the context of the unique attributes and threats to the Marin population 
of the Northern Spotted Owl. 

METHODS 

Data for this study were gained primarily through the detection of Barred 
Owls during monitoring of the Spotted Owl on land managed by the federal 
and county governments. Widespread monitoring in Marin County by the 
National Park Service and PRBO Conservation Science began in 1996, 
though some limited surveys began in 1993. Inventories (1996-1999 and 
2006) and demographic monitoring (1999-present) followed standard 
protocols (USFWS 1992), modified to minimize the practice of calling and 
feeding mice to owls while increasing visual searching, in order to reduce 
the owls’ habituation to people (Press et al. 2010). Mimicking owl calls with 
the human voice or playing calls with electronic devices are widely used for 
locating Spotted Owls, and live mice are often presented to Spotted Owls to 
determine the birds’ nesting status or nest location (USFWS 1992). 

We obtained additional data from local experts Ryan DiGaudio, Jules 
Evens, Keith Hansen, Steve N. G. Howell, Dave MacKenzie, W. David 
Shuford, and Rich Stallcup. Additionally, we searched the North Bay Birds 
e-mail list-serve (http://groups.yahoo.com/group/northbaybirds), eBird 
(www.ebird.org), North American Birds since 1994, and Christmas Bird 
Count data since 2001 for Barred Owl observations. 

We evaluated the observations to determine the birds’ sex, age, and 
numbers. We identified the birds’ sex by voice whenever possible. Individuals 
observed visually were often distinguished as adult or subadult (1 to 2 years 
old) by the shape and color of the tips of the central rectrices (Moen et al. 
1991, Pyle 1997). We estimated the population’s upper limit by tallying the 
number of locations where Barred Owls were detected in a given year and 
adding individuals where appropriate when multiple birds were observed 
together. We estimated the lower limit by evaluating the geography, habitat, 
and distance between locations of detection to consider if observations at 
different locations may have represented the same individual. 
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We used GPS receivers to record locations of Barred Owls detected during 
Spotted Owl monitoring. For Barred Owls for which the observer provided 
no coordinates, we mapped the location in ArcView 3.2 from the observer’s 
description of the site. 

RESULTS 

Barred Owls were detected on at least 107 occasions between April 2002 
and August 2010, primarily in the southern and western portions of Marin 
County (Figure 1). Of these detections, 67 were the result of Spotted Owl 
monitoring, 10 were from the list-serve, 4 were from eBird, 23 were from 
direct communication with local birders, and 3 were our observations made 
outside Spotted Owl monitoring. Additional observations, for which specific 
dates were not recorded, were made in Muir Woods National Monument, 
Olema Valley, and to a lesser extent near Point Reyes Station. We did not 
map observations lacking dates, but because Barred Owls were observed 
frequently in these areas, these individuals are likely represented by the other 
detections on the map. 

Barred Owls have been observed at Muir Woods every year since the 
county’s first record there in 2002, and they have been observed yearly since 
2004 in the southern Olema Valley. Barred Owls were detected near Point 
Reyes Station in 2003, 2005, and yearly from 2008 to 2010, and in Mill 
Valley in 2009 and 2010. They have also been detected at several other 
locations across the southern and western parts of the county (Figure 1), 
though never in consecutive years. All of these locations, except Point Reyes 
Station, are also occupied by Spotted Owls. 

A male and female Barred Owl were detected together in 2005 in Olema 
Valley, without evidence of nesting. In 2006 a male and female were detected 
in Muir Woods, again with no evidence of nesting. In 2007, a pair and two 
fledglings were found together in Muir Woods, but the nest was not located. 
In 2008, a nest was found in Muir Woods, both parents were confirmed as 
Barred Owls, and two young fledged. In 2008, a subadult Barred Owl was 
detected in Muir Woods, and in 2009 one was found in Mill Valley, 1.2 km 
from Muir Woods. 

We estimate that as of August 2010 there were between four and seven 
Barred Owls within Marin County (Figure 2), including a territorial pair at 
Muir Woods, a territorial male in Olema Valley, one to two individuals around 
Point Reyes Station, and one or two in Mill Valley, though there may be 
some overlap between this site and Muir Woods. 

In Marin County, more individual Barred Owls have been identified as 
males than as females, and only one pair has been found in any year, possibly 
implying a male-biased population. In many sightings, however, the bird’s 
sex was not determined (see below regarding limitations of our data), so the 
true sex ratio of the population is not known. Barred Owls were classed as 
subadult on only two occasions, and these may represent different detections 
of the same bird. In spite of the number of birds of unknown age, the Marin 
Barred Owl population appears to be composed primarily of adults. 

Hybrid Barred x Spotted Owls have not been conclusively identified in 
Marin County. But Jules Evens and Rich Stallcup (pers. comm.) reported 
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Figure 1. Locations in Marin County, California, of 89 Barred Owl observations 
(circles) for which specific dates and locations were recorded, 2002-2010. Stars mark 
the locations of landmarks referred to in the text, and the study area outline shows 
land covered by surveys monitoring the Northern Spotted Owl. 


hearing calls intermediate between those of the Spotted and Barred near 
Point Reyes Station in the falls of 2005, 2006, 2007, and 2010. For ex- 
ample, Stallcup reported hearing a call that started with the first three notes 
of the Spotted Owl’s standard four-note call but then proceeded into the 
caterwauling ending characteristic of the Barred Owl. Evens noted that he 
could not confidently identify the owl as Barred, but he was sure it was not 
a pure Spotted. Via the list-serve, Ken Burton also reported an unidentifi- 
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Year 

Figure 2. Estimates of the population of the Barred Owl in Marin County, California, 
2002-2010. Dashed line, maximum number estimated; solid line, minimum number 
estimated. 


able call of Strix in Mill Valley. In all these cases, the owl making the calls 
was not seen. 

On multiple occasions Barred and Spotted Owls were heard calling in the 
same vicinity, but the extent of interaction is not known. On three daytime 
surveys, we and other biologists observed notable interactions between the 
two species: (1) both members of a pair of Spotted Owls charged and dove 
at a Barred Owl, (2) a Barred Owl chased a female Spotted Owl, and (3) an 
aerial “clash” between a Barred and a Spotted Owl. 

In Muir Woods Barred Owls were observed foraging during daylight hours, 
hunting for crayfish ( Pacifastacus spp.) in a stream on multiple occasions 
and foraging while walking on the ground. 

DISCUSSION 

The Barred Owl population in Marin County is currently small but well 
established, and it has continued to grow steadily since the species was first 
detected in 2002. Two home ranges have been established, one in Muir 
Woods and one in Olema Valley. In 2007 and 2008, Barred Owls success- 
fully fledged two young each year from nests in Muir Woods. The 2007 
Barred Owl nest is of particular interest because in that year only two of 37 
monitored Spotted Owl pairs attempted nesting. Barred Owls may nest more 
often and produce more offspring per nesting attempt than the Northern 
Spotted Owl (Livesey and Fleming 2007, Wiens et al. 2009). 
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Hybridization between the two species in Marin County appears to be 
low or none; no mixed pairs have been observed, and no hybrids have been 
confirmed. Hamer et al. (1994) predicted hybridization to be more likely in 
the early stages of Barred Owl invasion, because there are few Barred Owls 
to make single-species pairs, but they also noted that isolating mechanisms 
between the two species are likely to keep hybridization to a minimum. 

Our estimate of the Barred Owl’s population in Marin County is con- 
servative. The Barred Owl may not be sampled adequately by Spotted 
Owl monitoring (Livesey and Fleming 2007). Additionally, while most of 
the habitat suitable for the Spotted Owl on public land in Marin County is 
well covered through demographic monitoring, the Barred Owl has been 
detected in other habitats within the county, such as riparian. Last, little is 
known about the Barred Owl’s occurrence on private lands. Uneven detect- 
ability and spatial distribution by sex or age class may have influenced our 
estimates of population size. However, given the extent and effort of Spot- 
ted Owl monitoring and of general bird watching in Marin County, we feel 
confident that the majority of Barred Owls present have been detected. 

The presence and increasing abundance of Barred Owls at the southern 
limit of the Northern Spotted Owl’s range in Marin County is troubling. 
The Marin County population of the Northern Spotted Owl may be an 
especially important one because it is geographically and genetically 
isolated from both the Northern Spotted Owl farther north in northern 
California and from the California Spotted Owl in the Sierra Nevada and 
in southern California (Barrowclough et al. 2005). Additionally, in Marin 
the population density of breeding Northern Spotted Owls is higher than 
elsewhere, the population’s fecundity is consistently high, and the popula- 
tion uses a wider variety of habitats than does the Northern Spotted Owl 
in other areas (Anthony et al. 2006, Stralberg et al. 2009). Finally, the 
traditional threat of habitat loss and degradation due to logging is nonex- 
istent in Marin County, and the existing pressures there (e.g., recreation, 
noise disturbance, urban encroachment, rodenticide use, increased risk of 
human-caused wildfire) have not been severe enough to cause population 
declines. The Marin population appears to be stable (Stralberg et al. 2009, 
Jensen et al. 2010). 

Our early observations suggest that the Barred Owl may be affecting the 
Northern Spotted Owl in Marin County in ways similar to those reported 
elsewhere, including displacement and potential suppression of the Spotted 
Owl’s response to mimicked calls (Kelly et al. 2003). In Muir Woods a single 
pair of Barred Owls now occupies the core area where two pairs of the 
Spotted held territories prior to the arrival of the Barred. Both pairs of the 
Spotted appear to have relocated to nearby areas. Additionally, the Spotted 
Owls have become more difficult to detect in Muir Woods and Olema Valley 
since the Barred Owl’s arrival. In Marin, Barred Owls have been observed 
exploiting a diet (including crayfish) more diverse than the Spotted’s, and 
the nesting in 2007 suggests higher fecundity. Both of these factors are 
thought to facilitate the Barred Owl outcompeting the Spotted (Livesey and 
Flemming 2007). Currently, Barred Owls occupy a small number of Spotted 
Owl territories and to date appear to affect individuals rather than the entire 
Marin population of the Spotted Owl. 
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The effect of the Barred Owl on the Northern Spotted Owl in Marin 
County is cause for concern. We recommend continued monitoring of the 
Spotted Owl throughout Marin County, the addition of surveys designed 
to improve detection of the Barred Owl, and that citizen scientists report 
Barred Owls sightings vigilantly. 
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TWO RECENT RECORDS OF THE CLAPPER RAIL 
FROM THE BALLONA WETLANDS, 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

DANIEL S. COOPER, Cooper Ecological Monitoring, Inc., 5850 W. 3 rd St., #167, 
Los Angeles, California 90036; dan@cooperecological.com 

I report on two recent records of the Clapper Rail ( Rallus longirostris) from the 
Ballona Wetlands at Playa del Rey in Los Angeles County, including the first well- 
documented report in in the county over 40 years, from a site where a population 
persisted into the 1950s. On 25 August 2008, two biological consultants (A. Gutierrez 
and R. Woodfield, with Merkel and Associates, San Diego) sampling fish in a tidal chan- 
nel at the Ballona Wetlands just south of Ballona Creek spotted a bird they suspected 
was a Clapper Rail. On 21 January 2010 Gutierrez wrote to me, “on August 25, 
2008 a Light-footed Clapper Rail was observed foraging along the eastern waterline 
of a channel in the pickle weed of the Ballona Wetlands. The observation occurred 
at 11:30 A.M. on a clear day, with no wind, a temperature of 70 °F, and during a low 
tide of 3.2 ft mean lower low water. Although it was a low tide, the water level was 
fairly high due to the tide being subject to muting and lag from the presence of tide 
gates at the Ballona Wetland. The Clapper Rail walked the edge of the high waterline 
from south to north and then back to the south, weaving through the pickleweed. 
After approximately 5 minutes, the Clapper Rail flew to the west shore of the channel 
and proceeded out of sight into the dense pickleweed.” 

Fortunately, (using a cell phone) Woodfield took a photograph (Figure 1) showing an 
unmistakable image of a Clapper Rail. However, news of this sighting never reached 
the local birding community, and the observers, who are not birders and are based in 
San Diego where the species is locally common, were not aware of its significance; I 
learned about it from an e-mail circulated by the Friends of Ballona Wetlands in mid- 
March 2009. Therefore, there is no way of knowing how long this bird was present 
at the location before or after this sighting. 

Prior to this, David De Lange, a resident near the Ballona Wetlands, observed a 
Clapper Rail along lower Ballona Creek on two dates several days apart in late 1994 
or early 1995 (not two birds, as reported by Cooper 2006), near the location of the 
2008 sighting. He obtained a photograph that shows a Clapper Rail standing in 
shallow water amid clumps of mussels (Fig. 2). The slide (the mount is stamped “JAN 
95”) was recently located at the Natural History Museum of Los Angeles County, 
confirming the identification. 

The Light-footed Clapper Rail (R. /. leuipes) is a sedentary subspecies endemic to the 
Pacific coast of North America from Santa Barbara south to northwestern Baja California, 
Mexico (van Rossem 1929, Grinnell and Miller 1944). Comprising three subspecies in the 
western United States (the others being R. 1. obsoletus in the San Francisco Bay area and 
R. 1. yumanensis in the lower Colorado River valley/Salton Trough), the Clapper Rail is 
rarely observed away from the immediate vicinity of the sites where it breeds, though in 
recent years it has apparently colonized previously unoccupied marshes in coastal San 
Diego County (Unitt 2004). Records of the Clapper Rail in atypical habitat in California 
(i.e., far from saltmarsh or brackish coastal wetlands), while extremely rare, are not un- 
known (see Orr 1939), and appear to have increased in frequency in the past 20 years, 
at least in San Diego County (fide P. Unitt). On 1 1 October 2008 T. A. Blackman and T. 
Hunefeld photographed a Clapper Rail, presumably dispersing in fall, on the lawn atop the 
bluffs at La Jolla, San Diego County. Through Project Wildlife, an association of wildlife 
rehabilitators, the San Diego Natural History Museum has received three specimens 
of the Light-footed Clapper Rail away from suitable habitat: one found at 5353 Banks 
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St., San Diego, about 0.2 km north of the San Diego River and about 0.7 km from the 
nearest site where the species is resident in the San Diego River flood-control channel 
(29 September 2004; SDNHM 50948), one from 145 Cherry Ave., Carlsbad, about 1.8 
km south-southeast of Buena Vista Lagoon, where the species is resident (10 July 2004; 
SDNHM 50958), and one from 633 Dorothy St., El Cajon, 10.5 km east-southeast 
of Kumeyaay Lake on the San Diego River, site of repeated recent observations if not 
residency (12 September 2005; SDNHM 51155). The last site is 22.5 km northeast of 
the Sweetwater River mouth on San Diego Bay, the nearest location where the Clapper 
Rail is resident in tidal saltmarsh. All three of these specimens are juveniles. 

All three subspecies of the Clapper Rail in California, especially the southern coastal 
race levipes (designated endangered by both the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
California Department of Fish and Game), have experienced dramatic population de- 
clines and range contractions, as coastal wetlands were drained and developed during 
the early 1900s. In Los Angeles County, the population loss has been total, and the 
species is considered extirpated (Garrett and Dunn 1981). Historically, the Clapper Rail 
was known in Los Angeles County from two main areas, the Ballona Wetlands near 
Venice and Playa del Rey on Santa Monica Bay (Cooper 2006) and a band of coastal 
wetlands that extended from the San Pedro area at the northeastern base of the Palos 
Verdes Peninsula, southeast through Long Beach (and continuing into southern Orange 
County; Grinnell and Miller 1944). A search of specimen records from Los Angeles Co. 
through www.ornisnet.org yields 18 from Long Beach/Alamitos Bay (1895-1918), 
eight from the Ballona area (1901-1933), and seven from San Pedro /Wilmingt on 
(1879-1899). Nest/egg records from the county (at the Western Foundation for Ver- 
tebrate Zoology) include these areas as well as an egg set collected in 1906 at “Nigger 
Slough” (modern-day Carson, just inland of San Pedro). Reported by Willett (1912), 
this set suggests some acceptance of freshwater or at least brackish marsh habitat along 
the coastal plain, since the 1980s a situation also found locally in the San Diego area 
and in northern Baja California, Mexico (Hamilton et al. 2002, Unitt 2004). The San 
Pedro-Long Beach population of the Clapper Rail was presumably lost in the early 
1900s, a victim of the construction of the massive twin ports at Los Angeles and Long 
Beach and the elimination of essentially all saltmarsh. However, the population at the 
Ballona Wetlands persisted until the mid-1950s (until the construction of Marina del 
Rey), with an isolated report of a calling bird in 1966 (Cooper 2006). 

Today the two Clapper Rail populations nearest Los Angeles County, at Mugu La- 
goon, Ventura County, and Alamitos Bay, Orange County, are separated by a distance 
of just over 100 km (with Ballona lying roughly equidistant between the two sites), so 
exchange between the two populations — and any chance of natural recolonization of 
the Ballona area — should be minimal. However, in 1983 Zembal et al. (1985) found 
a Clapper Rail at Seal Beach that had been banded at Newport Bay in September 
1982, representing dispersal of more than 20 km. In the San Francisco Bay area 
the California Clapper Rail (R. 1. obsoletus) has been recorded dispersing nearly 45 
km (Casazza et al. 2008). In Imperial County, on 28 April 2009, Patrick del Pizzo 
found a mummified Yuma Clapper Rail ( R . 1. yumanensis, SDNHM 52286) under 
the power-transmission line along the international border 1.2 km west-southwest 
of Gray’s Well, 1.0 km from the All-American Canal but 15 km from the Colorado 
River and 31 km from the Imperial Valley. 

Captive-reared birds apparently disperse farther than wild-reared birds (fide R. 
Zembal); one captive-reared individual released at Mugu Lagoon was recaptured at 
Upper Newport Bay, Orange County, 106 days later (Zembal et al. 2007), a distance 
of well over 100 km, along a route that almost certainly would have passed by the Bal- 
lona Wetlands. It is likely that both birds recorded recently from the Ballona Wetlands 
originated from one of these two populations, and possibly the one seen in 2008 
was one of several captive-reared birds released at Mugu Lagoon earlier, though the 
photograph does not reveal if it was banded. The 1994-95 sighting predates these 
releases, which began in 2001 (R. Zembal pers. comm.). 
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Figure 1 . Clapper Rail, Ballona Wetlands, 25 August. 2008. Note: the yellow bar was 
on the original image that accompanied an e-mail message circulated in late 2008. 


Photo by Rachel Woodfield 



Figure 2. Clapper Rail on Ballona Creek, late 1994 or early 1995. 

Photo by David De Lange 
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With approximately 28 hectares of muted-tidal pickleweed ( Salicornia spp.) marsh 
(Santa Monica Bay Restoration Commission, unpubl. data), the Ballona Wetlands 
represent the largest fragment of saltmarsh remaining in Los Angeles County; they 
also support one of two remaining Los Angeles County populations of another spe- 
cies restricted to coastal saltmarsh, the Belding’s Savannah Sparrow, Passerculus 
sandwichensis beldingi (PWA 2006). Prior to 2008, the Ballona Wetlands were the 
object of general bird surveys in 1979-80, 1990-91, and 1995 and directed surveys 
for the Clapper Rail in 1995 and 2001; none revealed the species (PWA 2006). 
However, because of a dearth of suitable habitat, the Ballona Wetlands are generally 
not included in the rangewide census of the Clapper Rail taken annually since 1980 
(R. Zembal pers. comm.), and the bulk of the saltmarsh at the Ballona Wetlands has 
been off limits to the public for several decades, with only visual access at a distance 
through a chain-link fence. So, while it is clear that a population of the Clapper Rail 
is no longer present at this location, these two records indicate that the species still 
has the potential to occur, if only as a vagrant. 

Kimball Garrett first brought the 1994-95 Ballona Clapper Rail photograph to my 
attention, and I thank both him and Philip Unitt for their helpful comments on the 
manuscript. 1 thank Edith Read for first bringing the 2008 sighting to my attention 
and David De Lange, Rachel Woodfield, and Antonette Gutierrez for permission to 
use their photographs and for offering additional details on their observations. Richard 
Zembal (Orange County Water District) provided copious information about the cur- 
rent status of the Clapper Rail in southern California, Philip Unitt kindly tracked down 
recent specimens of dispersing birds from San Diego County, and Terry Hunefeld and 
Thomas A. Blackman provided information about the 2008 sighting in La Jolla. 
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IMPORTANT RECENT BIRD RECORDS 
FROM ATTU ISLAND, ALASKA 

JACK J. WITHROW, University of Alaska Museum, 907 Yukon Drive, Fairbanks, 
Alaska 99775; jjwithrow@alaska.edu 

DAVID W. SONNEBORN, 2548 Discovery Court, Anchorage, Alaska, 99503 


During recent field work for the University of Alaska Museum on Attu Island, 
Aleutian Islands, Alaska, we obtained important specimens of three species: North 
America’s first of the Chinese Pond-Heron (Ardeola bacchus), first of the Solitary 
Snipe ( Gallinago solitaria ), and third of the Pin-tailed Snipe (G. stenura). These 
records expand our knowledge of the diverse Asian avifauna that passes through the 
western Aleutians in spring. 

On 20 May 2009 we flushed a Chinese Pond-Heron, the second recorded in North 
America, from the mouth of the Henderson River on Massacre Bay, Attu Island (52° 
50' N 173° 12' E), then collected it (UAM 26000, adult male) on the northeast end of 
Massacre Beach after it landed amid the wreckage of a World War II-era barge. North 
America’s first recorded Chinese Pond-Heron, also an adult in alternate plumage, was 
on St. Paul Island in the Pribilof Islands 4-9 August 1996 (Hoyer and Smith 1997). 
This species breeds from eastern India and Bangladesh to northeastern China, Ussu- 
riland, and possibly Korea (Vaurie 1965, Kushlan and Hancock 2005), and there are 
several breeding records from Japan (OSJ 2000). Northern populations are migratory, 
wintering primarily in southeast Asia (Vaurie 1965, Kushlan and Hancock 2005). The 
species has also occurred in Norway, Hungary, Taiwan, and the Ryukyu Islands (del 
Hoyo et al. 1992, Ecsedi et al. 2000, Kushlan and Hancock 2005). 

On 24 May 2010 we collected a Solitary Snipe (UAM 27000, adult male) at the 
base of Alexai Point, Attu Island (52° 49' N, 173° 17' E), from a small stream run- 
ning through the ruts of an old road along Gilbert Ridge. Earlier in the day members 
of Zugunruhe Birding Tours (J. Puschock, R. A. Macintosh, M. J. Toochin, et al.) had 
observed and photographed the same bird. This species had been added to the list of 
birds unsubstantiated in Alaska on the basis of a sighting with marginal photographs 
from St. Paul Island in the Pribilof Islands 10 September 2008 (Bieber and Schuette 
2009); the Attu specimen represents the first unequivocal occurrence of this species 
in North America. 

The Solitary Snipe has a patchy distribution in east Asia, where it is known from 
the mountain ranges around the Sea of Okhotsk, including those of Sakhalin and 
Kamchatka, the Anadyr region of Chukotka, northeast China, and the larger mountain 
ranges of central Asia (del Hoyo et al. 1996). Many populations are only partially 
migratory or migrate altitudinally (Hayman et al. 1986, del Hoyo et al. 1996). 

Two subspecies have been described: G. s. solitaria, which occupies the majority 
of the species’ range from central China west (Vaurie 1965), and G. s. japonica, in 
the more eastern portions of the species’ range. Birds of the subspecies japonica 
often winter in Korea, Japan, and eastern China, and the Solitary Snipe has been 
recorded as a vagrant to the Ryukyu and Ogasawara islands, the main islands of 
Japan, and the Commander Islands (Johansen 1961, Vaurie 1965, OSJ 2000). The 
two subspecies reportedly differ slightly in upperpart color: G. s. japonica may have 
more or richer red and less white producing a more subdued pattern, but, lacking 
specimens for comparison, we could not evaluate these characters in our specimen. 
Measurements of the subspecies of the Solitary Snipe overlap considerably (Prater 
et al. 1977), but those of the Attu bird (wing chord 150 mm, exposed culmen 74.5 
mm, tarsus 34.4 mm) are consistent with G. s. japonica, the subspecies reported 
from the Commander Islands (Johansen 1961) and more likely to reach Alaska on 
the basis of range. 
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Figure 1. Chinese Pond-Heron (UAM 26000) collected at Attu Island on 20 May 
2009. 

Photo by Jack J. Withrow 



Figure 2. From top to bottom: specimens of the Common Snipe (UAM 27002), 
Pin-tailed Snipe (UAM 27001), and Solitary Snipe (UAM 27000) from Attu Island, 
May 2010. The Common Snipe is included for comparison. 

Photo by Jack J. Withrow 
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Figure 3. From left to right: specimens of the Solitary Snipe (UAM 27000), Pin- 
tailed Snipe (UAM 27001), and Common Snipe (UAM 27002) from Attu Island, 
May 2010. The upper spread wing is from the Common Snipe, the lower is from 
the Pin-tailed Snipe. 

Photo by Jack J. Withrow 


On 17 May 2010 we flushed and collected a Pin-tailed Snipe (UAM 27001, adult 
female) from the side of an overgrown road near Casco Cove, Attu Island (52° 49' N, 
173° 10' E). This specimen represents the third occurrence of this species in North 
America, the previous records being on 25 May 1991 and 19 May 1998, both also 
from Attu Island (Gibson and Byrd 2007). The Pin-tailed Snipe breeds widely across 
Russia from the Ural Mountains to the Sea of Okhotsk and Anadyrland and winters 
on the Indian subcontinent and in southeast Asia (Vaurie 1965, del Hoyo et al. 1996). 
It is a scarce migrant through Japan and the southern Kurile Islands (OSJ 2000). 

To date, the Alaska Checklist Committee has accepted as certain only those 
identifications of the Pin-tailed Snipe founded on specimens. Two additional reports 
of snipe identified as this species (25-26 May 1984 and 30 May 1998, both Attu) 
lack substantiation by specimen or photo (see Tobish and Isleib 1991, Tobish 1998, 
Osgood and ABA 2003). Other migrant Asian snipe that could possibly show up in 
the western Aleutians include Swinhoe’s Snipe (G. megala) and Latham’s Snipe (G. 
hardwickii), both doubtfully distinguishable in the field from the Pin-tailed without 
exceptional documentation (see Prater et al. 1977, Hayman et al. 1986, Carey and 
Olsson 1995, Leader and Carey 2003). The Common Snipe (G. gallinago) is the 
expected snipe in the western Aleutians, but Wilson’s Snipe (G. delicata), unrecorded 
in the western Aleutians but recorded from Chukotka (Arkhipov 2009), is a very real 
possibility as well. Especially in situations outside these species’ normal ranges — where 
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lone snipe, offering no comparisons, are the rule — Common and Wilson’s are not 
readily distinguishable with certainty (Dunn and Alderfer 2007, Reid 2008), and, 
given the potential for six species of Gallinago to turn up in the western Aleutians, 
identifications founded on specimens are critical to accuracy. 

The only previous Alaska record of the Chinese Pond-Heron and the only previous 
Alaska report of the Solitary Snipe are both from the Pribilof Islands in late summer 
or fall, respectively. All three records of the Pin-tailed Snipe fall within a fairly nar- 
row interval of a week and a half in May. This pattern is similar to that seen in the 
Common Snipe, a regular migrant in the western Aleutians, in which peak numbers 
pass through roughly 15-25 May (Gibson and Byrd 2007). Both the Pin-tailed Snipe 
and Solitary Snipe appear to have recently expanded their breeding ranges into the 
upper Anadyr River region (Tomkovich 2008). 

Along with their obvious value to our knowledge of distributional patterns, these 
specimens provide considerable opportunities for future research regarding these taxa, 
which are so rarely incorporated into scientific collections. For example, the Solitary 
Snipe specimen provided the first tissue sample of this species yet archived, and the 
pond-heron provided only the fourth (Stoeckle and Winker 2009). 

We thank the United States Coast Guard for providing logistical support on Attu. 
Jon L. Dunn and Steven C. Heinl reviewed the manuscript and provided or brought to 
our attention several useful references. Kevin Winker and Daniel D. Gibson reviewed 
drafts of the manuscript and offered many helpful comments. 
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Paseriformes del Occidente de Mexico: Morfometria, Datacion 
y Sexado, by Santiago Guallar, Eduardo Santana, Sarahy Contreras, Heri- 
berto Verdugo, and Anna Galles (2009). Published by the Institut de Cul- 
tura de Barcelona, Spain; 488 pages, hundreds of graphs and illustrations; 
available for free online at http://w3.bcn.esA/01/Serveis/NoticiesA/01Noticies 
LlistatNoticiesCtl/0, 2 138,41 8 159056_41 89 14204_2_1 264006434,00. 
html?accio =detall&home . 

Molt is a difficult topic for most ornithologists to comprehend, yet it is a vital 
component of almost all aspects of avian natural history. Conservation of birds will 
necessitate protecting locations and habitats for molt, but because birds become 
very retiring while molting we have almost no understanding of their requirements 
for this process on a species-specific basis. Our ability to determine the age and sex 
of birds, essential to tracking population demography, also depends almost entirely 
on an understanding of molt. In North America and Europe we are slowly making 
progress on this subject, but for the Neotropical Region we are still in the dark. For 
the 2006 North American Ornithological Congress in Veracruz, Mexico, 1 reviewed 
the literature and my unpublished notes and calculated that we had some (but often 
very little) information on molt for only 24% of 934 species of resident neotropical 
landbirds, and for only 8% of the species did we have information on both extent 
and timing of molts. 

Paseriformes del Occidente de Mexico: Morfometria, Datacion y Sexado by 
Santiago Guallar and collaborators (hereafter “POM"), despite lacking the word muda 
(“molt”) in its title (and I understand that this is my bias), is the most comprehensive 
treatment of molt in Latin American birds to date. It covers 76 species of passerine 
birds that occur in the biogeographically diverse Sierra de Manantlan region of Jalisco, 
Mexico, 52 of which are resident species or have resident breeding populations. Only 
Birds of El Salvador by D. R. Dickey and A. J. van Rossem (1938) treats molt in 
more neotropical species (89), but these treatments are far less detailed than those 
in POM. Furthermore, POM adds substantial value to our understanding of molt 
by treating the poorly known winter-ground molts of 24 winter visitors, by placing 
molt strategies of both resident and migratory species within biogeographical and 
ecological contexts, and by linking molt with criteria for determining age and sex for 
each species. Biometric data on 11 characters (wing length, tail length, tarsus, mass, 
etc.), exceedingly complete feather-specific data on wing and tail morphology, and 
information on skull-ossification rates and reproductive characters defining breeding 
seasons round out the contribution for these 76 species, making it one of the most 
comprehensive collection of such data for any specific avifauna in the world. 

The published version of POM is a full 488 pages, including 142 pages of introduc- 
tory material, 330 pages devoted to the 76 species accounts, and 16 pages listing 
523 citations to the published scientific literature. Only a limited number of copies 
was printed, but the entire volume is retrievable for free on line (see above), making 
it easily available to biologists worldwide. The entire volume is in Spanish, which will 
also enable access to the Latin American biologists who need the information most, 
although English-only North American ornithologists may have difficulty using it. 
Perhaps an English translation can be considered. 

The introductory material includes full details on the methods and terminology 
used to obtain capture data, examples and considerations of ways to analyze these 
data, and comprehensive summaries on use of morphometries, sex-specific plumage 
and reproductive characters, molt, and age-determination criteria, all of which are 
considered in the context of a species’ annual molt and breeding cycle. The ecological 
biogeography of the study area is well described, and summarized findings are related 
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to information on altitude, climate, and conservation requirements of the region. The 
introductory sections on morphometries and molt are full of graphs and charts cor- 
relating these aspects of natural history with the surrounding environment and propos- 
ing hypotheses for how these surroundings shape life-history traits in this avifauna. 
Cutting-edge analyses consider trade-offs between wing morphology and migration, 
age, and bird mass, and between biometrics and molt strategies. A full 45 pages are 
devoted to methods of determining age and sex in captured birds, making it the most 
comprehensive Latin American treatment of this subject in existence. Seven full pages 
are devoted to explaining the layout and presentation of the species accounts. 

My only disappointment with POM is the choice of an antiquated European molt 
and plumage terminology for use in the species accounts, rather than the clearly 
more scientifically defensible Humphrey-Parkes (H-P) system used by American orni- 
thologists (including most in the neotropics) to trace molt and plumage homologies 
in an evolutionary context. I suppose in some respects it is unfortunate that Philip 
Humphrey and Ken Parkes were Americans; otherwise, Europeans such as Guallar 
and others in “Britain and the World” would more likely accept H-P terminology. 
Anti-Americanism may well be justified in some arenas, but I believe the theater of 
molt and plumage terminology is not one of them. 

Reasons given for using European molt nomenclature (p. 28) are brief and outdated, 
and I believe that the use of it results in some misconceptions. Adult tropical landbirds 
largely have protracted prebasic molts and lack inserted prealternate molts, so tracing 
presumed homologies under the H-P system is not difficult, but in POM the complete 
molt seems to be called by different names depending on where and when it occurs, 
making molt strategies difficult if not impossible to be placed into an evolutionary 
context. Under European systems, furthermore, a single protracted prebasic molt can 
be called a “post-nuptial” molt when it starts and a “pre-nuptial” molt when it ends, 
leading to the conclusion that there are two molts when in fact there is only a single 
protracted molt. Especially in the tropics it is important that molt terminology be 
divorced from terms related to breeding seasonality (as the H-P system does), given 
the protracted and variably seasonal breeding seasons and associated suspended molts 
of many tropical species, as well as among some of the North Temperate Zone. 

The species accounts are absolute works of art. A heading with a photo of the spe- 
cies is followed by a general description, complete biometric and morphometric data 
presented in three tables, a thorough section on ageing and sexing the species, and 
a detailed section on molt with shaded diagrams showing the extent of molt. There 
are often additional graphs and a description of the annual cycle accompanied by 
easy-to-understand visual charts. For most of the tropical species these are the first 
descriptions of these characters, and I can’t wait to delve into the details on such gen- 
era as Sittasomus, Mltrephanes , Myiozetetes , Henicorhina, Melanotis, Cardellina, 
Granatellus, Diglossa, Cyanocompsa, etc., and to learn more about winter-ground 
molts and plumages in migratory species of Vireo, Catharus, Dendroica, etc. Some 
day we will be able to put together an “Identification Guide” to neotropical birds, and 
POM plugs a large geographical hole, around which we can fill in gaps of knowledge 
about molts and plumages. I highly recommend it to the next generation of ornitholo- 
gists, who, I am convinced, will develop information on molt strategies and these other 
topics to a greater extent than previous and current generations. 

A version of this review first appeared (in Catalan) in the Catalan Ornithological 
Institute Bulletin l’Abellerol: www.ornitologia.org/publicacions/abellerol42.pdf. 

Peter Pyle 
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REGIONAL REPORTS FROM THE NORTHWEST 
NOW AVAILABLE ON THE WEB 


The quarterly reports of birds from northwestern North America published in North 
American Birds and its predecessor journals are now available in easily searchable 
Microsoft Word documents downloadable from the Oregon Field Ornithologists web 
site , www. oregonbirds . org/index . html . 

Although the reports from 1972 through 2007 are now available in pdf form on 
SORA (http://elibrary.unm.edu/sora/), a fast, accurate search for specific records 
over that long period is difficult. 

As a service to students of bird distribution in the Pacific Northwest, Oregon Field 
Ornithologists has produced exact replicas of these field notes in easily searchable 
Microsoft Word documents. Phil Hicks, a retired Forest Service biologist, did almost 
all of the scanning and editing for this project. 

At this writing, reports the following states and provinces are available for the 
period noted: 

Oregon, 1961-1990 
Washington, 1961-1990 
Idaho, 1961-1989 

British Columbia, southern, 1961-1989 
Alberta, extreme western, 1961-1988 
Montana, western, 1961-1989 
Nevada, northern, 1961-1973 
Colorado, western 1961-1973 
Wyoming, 1961-1973 
Utah, 1961-1973 

California, extreme northeastern, 1961-1973 

By winter 2012, we expect to have the years 1947-1960 and probably 1991- 
2000 added to the set. 

Because the files are large, they are available by year. When downloaded, they can 
be combined into blocks suitable to the needs of the user. The editors suggest blocks 
of five or ten years as a size suitable for searches. 

Although text has not been changed (for example, “Green-backed Heron" may be 
used in place of “Green Heron”), a few minor editorial comments and corrections 
have been inserted, appropriately labeled with the author’s initials. 

There may be occasional errors in the names of observers. Please send any errors 
and corrections other than names of observers to the editors. They will be compiled 
for future correction. 


Alan Contreras 
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ATTRACTION OF BIRDS TO HUMAN FOOD IN 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 

DOUGLAS E. WEIDEMANN and FLOYD E. HAYES, Department of Biology, Pacific 
Union College, 1 Angwin Ave., Angwin, CA 94508; deweidemann@yahoo.com 


ABSTRACT: We studied the attraction of birds to human food at 50 picnic sites in 
Yosemite National Park, California, during summer 2009. At each site we made two 
10-minute point counts, one in the morning, when human food was never present, 
and one at midday, when human food was always present. Eight of 26 species fed on 
human food. We found fewer individuals and species during counts with human food 
at high-elevation sites and more individuals and species during counts with human 
food at low-elevation sites. Significantly more Steller’s Jays ( Cyanocitta stelleri) and 
significantly fewer Mountain Chickadees ( Poecile gambeli) occurred during counts 
with human food. 

Some species of birds are more sensitive than others to changes in their 
natural environment. In human-modified patches within larger natural land- 
scapes, such as picnic areas, campgrounds, and ski resorts, populations of 
sensitive species may increase or decrease in response to human disturbance, 
presence of human food, habitat changes, or a combination of these factors 
(e.g., Aitchison 1977, Foinetal. 1977, Guth 1978, Watson 1979, Blakesley 
and Reese 1988, Piper and Catterall 2006). 

Interactions between visitors and animals have been a feature of Yosem- 
ite National Park, California, for many decades. The Black Bear ( Ursus 
americanus), for example, is notorious for its attraction to human food and 
becoming habituated to the presence of people (e.g., Madison 2008). Stud- 
ies of bird and mammal populations in Tuolumne Meadows revealed that 
the American Robin ( Turdus migratorius), Brewer’s Blackbird ( Euphagus 
cyanocephalus), and Brown-headed Cowbird ( Molothrus ater) were more 
common and the Dark-eyed Junco ( Junco hyemalis) was less common 
within an established campground than in an adjacent area of similar size 
outside of the campground (Foin et al. 1977, Garton et al. 1977a, b). 

Although it is illegal to feed wildlife within Yosemite National Park (Code 
of Federal Regulations, Title 36, Pt. 2, §2.2), tourists continue to do so. 
However, the effect of human food on the biology of the species consuming 
it is poorly known. The long-term feeding of wildlife alters natural behavior 
patterns and population levels and often results in dependency on human 
food and habituation to people (Orams 2002). In this study we identify the 
species of birds attracted to human food and attempt to quantify their at- 
traction to human food within the park. 

METHODS 

From 16 to 19 June and 28 to 30 July 2009 we made fixed-radius point 
counts (Hutto et al. 1986) of birds at 50 publicly accessible picnic sites in 
Yosemite National Park. The sites included 19 high-elevation sites (1480- 
2635 m) along Highway 120, Tioga Road, and Glacier Point Road and 31 
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low-elevation sites (870-1280 m) along the Merced River from Arch Rock 
to Yosemite Valley and at Wawona. Each point count encompassed one or 
more picnic tables within a radius of 25 m. If not all of the tables within a 
given picnic area were within the 25-m radius, we divided the picnic area into 
multiple non-overlapping circles, each with a radius of 25 m. At each count 
site we counted and attempted to identify all birds detected (seen or heard), 
except those seen flying through or above the count area, for 10 minutes at 
two different times of the day: in the morning (07:00-11:24), when nobody 
was eating at the tables and food was never present, and at midday (10:35- 
16:17), when people were eating at one or more tables and food was always 
present. We also recorded which species approached within 2 m of a table 
with picnickers, fed on human food, or were intentionally fed by people. 

We arctan-transformed the raw data for the number of individuals and 
number of species to meet the assumptions of normality and homogene- 
ity of variances for parametric statistical tests. We used the paired-sample 
t test ( t statistic; Zar 1999) to compare the numbers of individuals and 
species during counts with and without human food at low-elevation sites, 
high-elevation sites, and all sites combined. We used a two-way analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) to test for differences and an interaction between the 
categorical variables of food (absent or present) and elevation (low or high) 
for the numbers of individuals and species of birds. 

Because of the large number of zero counts for each species, transforma- 
tions of the raw data were unable to meet the assumptions of parametric 
statistical tests. Therefore, for each species observed on ten or more counts, 
we used the nonparametric Wilcoxon paired-sample test (T statistic = smaller 
sum of positive or negative ranks; Zar 1999) to compare the number of indi- 
viduals on counts with and without human food for all sites combined. For all 
statistical tests we used Statistix 9 (Analytical Software, Tallahassee, FL). 

RESUFTS 

We identified 26 species of birds during the point counts (Table 1). Eight 
were observed being fed human food (Table 1): Mallard ( Anas platyrhyn- 
chos), Steller’s Jay ( Cyanocitta stelleri), Common Raven (Corvus corax), 
American Robin, Black-headed Grosbeak ( Pheucticus melanocephalus) , 
Red-winged Blackbird ( Agelaius phoeniceus), Brewer’s Blackbird, and 
Brown-headed Cowbird. Of these, all but the Common Raven were seen 
approaching within 2 m of a picnic table at which people were eating. 

The remaining 18 species were detected during point counts but were not 
observed feeding on human food (Table 1): Hairy Woodpecker ( Picoides 
villosus), White-headed Woodpecker {P albolaruatus), Northern Flicker 
( Colaptes auratus), Hammond’s Flycatcher ( Empidonax hammondii), 
Dusky Flycatcher (£. oberholseri), Cassin’s Vireo (Vireo cassinii), Mountain 
Chickadee ( Poecile gambeli), Red-breasted Nuthatch ( Sitta canadensis), 
Brown Creeper ( Certhia americana), Yellow Warbler ( Dendroica petechia), 
Yellow-rumped Warbler (D. coronata), Hermit Warbler (D. occidentalis), 
Wilson’s Warbler ( Wilsonia pusilla), Spotted Towhee ( Pipilo maculatus), 
Fox Sparrow ( Passereila iliaca), Dark-eyed Junco, Western Tanager ( Pi - 
ranga ludouiciana), and Pine Grosbeak ( Pinicola enucleator). 
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Table 1 Number of Individuals per Count on Paired Counts without (Morning) and with (Midday) Human Food at 31 
Low- and 19 High-Elevation Picnic Sites in Yosemite National Park, California 

Low elevation High elevation 

Food absent Food present Food absent Food present 

Species Mean SD Range Mean SD Range Mean SD Range Mean SD Range 
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At low-elevation sites and all sites combined, the number of individuals 
and number of species per count on counts with human food did not differ 
significantly from those on counts without human food (Table 2). At high- 
elevation sites, however, the number of individuals and number of species 
were both significantly higher for counts without human food (Table 2). A 
two-way ANOVA testing for differences and an interaction between the 
categorical variables of human food (absent or present) and elevation (low 
or high) found that the two variables were not significant for the number of 
individuals (F = 1.40, P = 0.24 for human food; F = 0.08, P = 0.78 for 
elevation), but the interaction between the two variables was significant (F 
= 4. 10, P = 0.046). The results were similar for the number of species (F = 
1.16, P = 0.28 for human food; F = 0.30, P = 0.58 for elevation), which 
also had a significant interaction (F = 4.49, P = 0.037). The significant 
interactions between human food and elevation indicate that numbers of 
individuals and species were lower on counts with human food present at 
high-elevation sites and numbers of individuals and species were higher on 
counts with human food present at low-elevation sites (Figure 1). 

Only six species were recorded on ten or more counts (Table 3); of these, 
all except the Mountain Chickadee and Dark-eyed Junco were observed eat- 
ing human food. Significantly more Steller’s Jays (a species observed eating 
human food) and significantly fewer Mountain Chickadees (a species not 
observed eating human food) were observed during counts with human food 
than during counts without human food (Table 3). We found no significant 
differences for the remaining species. 

DISCUSSION 

The significant interaction between human food and elevation may explain 
why we found no significant differences for all sites combined for the number 
of individuals, number of species, and for all but two species recorded on ten 
or more counts. Instead of being attracted to food at midday at the lower- 


Table 2 Abundance of Birds per Count on Paired Counts without (Morn- 
ing) and with (Midday) Human Food at Picnic Sites in Yosemite National Park, 
California 



Food absent 

Food present 



Sites 

Mean 

SD 

Range 

Mean 

SD 

Range 

t a 

P 

Low elevation (n = 31) 

Individuals 

2.74 

2.92 

0-12 

4.87 

8.75 

0-38 

-0.81 

0.43 

Species 

1.55 

1.23 

0-4 

1.74 

1.24 

0-5 

-1.02 

0.31 

High elevation (n = 19) 

Individuals 

3.58 

2.80 

0-4 

2.47 

2.99 

0-9 

2.59 

0.02 

Species 

1.79 

1.03 

0-4 

1.21 

1.18 

0-3 

2.49 

0.02 

All sites combined (n = 50) 

Individuals 

3.06 

2.87 

0-12 

3.96 

7.18 

0-38 

0.83 

0.41 

Species 

1.64 

1.16 

0-4 

1.54 

1.23 

0-5 

0.68 

0.50 


“Results of paired-sample t tests. 
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Figure 1 . Number of individual birds and species per count on paired counts without 
human food (morning) and with human food (midday) at 31 low- and 19 high-elevation 
picnic sites in Yosemite National Park, California. Bar, 1 standard error. 
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Table 3 Abundance of Birds per Count on Paired Counts without (Morn- 
ing) and with (Midday) Human Food for Species Recorded on >10 Counts 
at Picnic Sites in Yosemite National Park, California 


Species 

Food absent 

Food present 

T a 

P 

Mean 

SD 

Range 

Mean 

SD 

Range 

Steller’s Jay 

0.32 

0.79 

0-4 

0.66 

0.94 

0-4 

30 

0.02 

Common Raven 

0.18 

0.56 

0-3 

0.26 

0.66 

0-3 

25 

0.50 

American Robin 

0.26 

0.69 

0-4 

0.16 

0.62 

0-4 

0 

0.10 

Mountain Chickadee 

0.24 

0.62 

0-3 

0.04 

0.20 

0-1 

0 

0.02 

Dark-eyed Junco 

0.32 

0.94 

0-5 

0.18 

0.48 

0-2 

15 

0.22 

Brewer’s Blackbird 

1.02 

2.08 

0-9 

2.04 

6.65 

0-35 

86.5 

0.50 


“Results of Wilcoxon paired-sample tests. 


elevation sites, it is possible that birds in dense forests with low morning 
light levels were simply more active at midday, but activity of most species 
of birds peaks within the first few hours of dawn in similar habitat in Oregon 
(Skirvin 1981), as is consistent with our data from high-elevation sites. The 
apparent stronger attraction of birds to human food at lower elevations 
(Table 2, Figure 1) may be due to differences in the exposure of birds to 
human food at different elevations in the park. Unlike high-elevation picnic 
sites, which are closed during the winter months, low-elevation sites are 
open to tourists year round, providing a more permanent and predictable 
source of human food. Birds at high-elevation sites may be less attracted to 
human food because it is a less dependable resource. The higher numbers 
of birds detected during counts without human food at high-elevation sites 
may reflect greater activity of birds during the morning (e.g. Robbins 1981, 
Skirvin 1981), greater hesitancy of birds to approach human food, repulsion 
of birds by the presence of picnickers, or a combination of these factors. At 
high-elevation sites we observed no birds approaching within 2 m of an oc- 
cupied picnic table (although several birds did approach); in contrast, seven 
species approached within 2 m during counts at low-elevation sites. 

Our data indicate that at least eight species of birds in the park forage on 
human food; of these, only the Steller’s Jay was significantly more abundant 
on counts with human food. However, some of the birds recorded during 
the morning counts appeared to have been searching for human food even 
though no people were eating at the time, for we occasionally saw Steller’s 
Jays and Brewer’s Blackbirds searching for leftover food under or on top 
of picnic tables. 

Our list of species attracted to human food is undoubtedly incomplete. 
Hayes has observed three additional species feeding on human food during 
previous visits to the park: a Sooty Grouse ( Dendragapus fuliginosus) with 
chicks fed by people on 6 August 2006 at Glacier Point (see photo on this 
issue’s back cover), a Bullock’s Oriole ( Icterus bullockii) eating human food 
on 3 July 2009 at Yosemite Lodge in Yosemite Valley, and a Gray-crowned 
Rosy-Finch ( Leucosticte tephrocotis) fed by people on 7 July 1983 on top 
of Half Dome. Foin et al. (1977:19) reported that in Tuolumne Meadows 
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Campground, Mountain Chickadees “frequently darted to the ground to pick 
up scraps left by campers,” but we never observed such behavior and our data 
suggest that they departed from picnic areas when people were present. 

The effect of human food on the biology of most of these birds is poorly 
known. Food of human origin is important to the Brown-headed Cowbird 
in the Sierra Nevada, which is prime habitat for many species that host its 
parasitic young but apparently marginal habitat with respect to cowbird food 
(Rothstein et al. 1980, Verner and Ritter 1983, Airola 1986, Rothstein et 
al. 1987). Its recent population increases may threaten other species that 
host its young (Rothstein et al. 1980, Verner and Ritter 1983, Airola 1986). 
We observed Brown-headed Cowbirds only once, when two were fed by 
people (Table 1). 

Despite the prohibition against feeding wildlife in Yosemite National Park, 
we found that birds are still often fed by tourists. Because the feeding of 
wildlife has mostly negative but also some positive effects on both wildlife and 
people (e.g., see review by Orams 2002), more empirical data are needed 
on the effects of birds feeding on human food. 
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Photos by © Thomas A. Blackman of San Diego, California: 

Probable Taiga Bean-Goose (Anser fabalis) 

Sonny Bono Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge, Imperial County, California, 
21 November 2010. \ 

At the time of publication of this issue, the identification of the Bean Goose 
that wintered at the south end of the Salton Sea, 2010-2011, was still being 
debated. In 2007, the American Ornithologists' North American Checklist 
Committee reclassified the Bean Goose as two species, the Taiga Bean- 
Goose (Anser fabalis) and Tundra Bean-Goose (A. serrirostris). Both species (or 
subspecies) have occurred repeatedly in western Alaska, primarily in spring, but 
there are also records from Washington, Nebraska. Iowa, and Quebec; the bird 
at the Salton Sea was the first of either species for California. 
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Western Specialty: 

Belding’s Savannah Sparrow 



E^boto by Den is is, Aneinec of Carlsbad, (.'a I Hernia: 

Welding's Savannah. Sparrow (Passercitiua aandwichensis heldingi\ 

San Clijo Lagoon, San Diego County, California, 19 April ,2 010. 

Narrowly restricted n> the Pacific coast from Golcia, Santa Barbara County, California, 
south lo til Rosario, Baja California. Gelding's Savannah. Sparrow has been much re- 
duced by development of the marshes in requires — in the United States, al least 75% of 
its original habitat. The California Department of Fish and Game designated it as an en- 
dangered species in 1974. With conservation of ils habitat, the population seems to have 
stabilised, hui threats remain: tidal flow to lagoons inadequate to sustain the marshes, 
sedimentation of lagoons and cstuari.es, inbreeding due to lack of gene flow between iso- 
lated populations, and a rising, sea level. The combination of small size, dark olive- 
brown upperparts, and heavy black streaking on the underpaid distinguishes Bcldlng's 
from other subspecies of the Savannah Sparrow, though the external difference from 
P. a. alatidimts of the coast of central and northern California is slight. 
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ABSTRACT: Since its 34 th report (Pike and Compton 2010), the California Bird 
Records Committee (CBRC) has accepted records of 176 individuals of 58 species, 
2 species pairs, and 1 hybrid, most of which were of birds observed in 2009. Two 
species, the White-chinned Petrel ( Procellaria aequinoctialis) and the recently split 
Winter Wren (Troglodytes hiemalis), are added to the California state list, bringing 
the total to 643 accepted species. We introduce a new tabular format to present 
CBRC records, similar to that found at the CBRC’s webpage Update to Rare Birds 
of California (www.californiabirds.org/cbrc_book/update.pdf). In 2011, the CBRC 
added two species to its review list, the Fulvous Whistling-Duck (Dendrocygna bicolor) 
and Cape May Warbler ( Dendroica tigrina). 

This 35th report of the California Bird Records Committee (CBRC) 
summarizes decisions on 230 records of 77 species, 2 species pairs, and 1 
hybrid combination, primarily of birds documented in 2009. The committee 
accepted 154 of the 230 records involving 176 individuals of 58 species, 2 
species pairs, and 1 hybrid, for an acceptance rate of 67%. It considered 17 
accepted records to represent individuals previously accepted by the CBRC 
(see Pyle and Sullivan 2010). Seventy-eight records of 42 species were not 
accepted because the identification or natural occurrence in California was 
not adequately substantiated. 

Highlights of this report include first records accepted for California of 
the White-chinned Petrel ( Procellaria aequinoctialis) and the recently split 
Winter Wren ( Troglodytes hiemalis), decisions leading to the addition of the 
Hawaiian Petrel ( Pterodroma sandwichensis ) to the state list, discussions 
of the identification of the Gray-tailed Tattler ( Tringa brevipes), first-winter 
Slaty-backed Gull (Larus schistisagus), Brown Shrike ( Lanius cristatus), 
Yellow-green Vireo ( Vireo flauouiridis ), and Winter Wren, and discussion of 
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decisions involving hybridism with reference to the Sandwich ( Thalasseus 
sandvicensis) and Elegant (T. elegans) terns and the Blue-winged ( Vermiuora 
cyanoptera) and Golden-winged {V. chrysoptera) warblers. With the addition 
of the two species, California’s list stands at 643 species, ten of which are 
non-native and two of which have been extirpated within historical times. In 
2011 the CBRC added two species to its review list, the Fulvous Whistling- 
Duck {Dendrocygna bicolor) and Cape May Warbler (Dendroica tigrina). 

We attempt to economize this report in comparison with past reports 
by listing records in a tabular format similar to that found at the CBRC’s 
webpage Update to Rare Birds of California at www.californiabirds.org/ 
cbrc_book/update.pdf and by restricting discussion to more important is- 
sues revealed by these records. See the Western Field Ornithologists (WFO) 
website www.westernfieldornithologists.org, CBRC (2007), and Pike and 
Compton (2010) for more details on the committee’s procedures, a list of 
species reviewed by the CBRC, directions on submitting records, archiving 
of records, county and other abbreviations, museum abbreviations, recent 
photographs of CBRC review species, and news and addresses for recent 
CBRC members. Documentation of review-list species should be submitted 
to Guy McCaskie, CBRC Secretary, P. O. Box 275, Imperial Beach, CA 
91933-0275 (e-mail: secretary@californiabirds.org). 

In Table 1 , the heading for each species includes the number of records 
accepted by the CBRC, number of records submitted, percentage accepted, 
and number of accepted records listed in this report. Totals resulting from 
review of a species for a restricted interval (thus not representing all docu- 
mented records for California) are marked with one asterisk (*), and species 
not currently reviewed by the CBRC are marked with two asterisks (**). 
Numbers in the left-hand column represent, chronologically, the number of 
individuals accepted, as also listed and explained by CBRC (2007) and at 
the update webpage; records not accepted lack this number, and individuals 
judged the same as one accepted previously are identified by the number 
of initial acceptance. 

Each record’s date span is that accepted by the CBRC; italics indicate 
that it differs from that reported in North American Birds {NAB). For 
accepted records, the right-hand column shows the observers’ initials (see 
Acknowledgments). A semicolon separates those who originally discovered 
the bird from subsequent observers supplying documentation, and a symbol 
following the initials indicates that the observer submitted a photograph or 
digital image (t), a video (f), or a voice recording (§). The symbol # indicates 
a specimen, followed by the museum’s abbreviation (see Acknowledgments) 
and the specimen’s catalog number. The right-hand column also gives rea- 
sons records were not accepted and other notes. 

To reduce the confusion of a large number of species being indexed under 
two names in one year, Western Birds will adopt the AOU’s new classifica- 
tion of the parulid warblers (Chesser et al. 2011) with volume 43. 

SPECIES ACCOUNTS 

TRUMPETER SWAN. The record from Modoc County (2009-157) represented 
two pairs of adults and two first-winter birds, apparently family groups. 
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Table 1 Records Evaluated in this 35 th Report of the California Bird Records Committee 



Date 

Locality 

CBRC record 

Observers and notes 

BAR-HEADED GOOSE Anser indicus Accepted: 0 of 3 (0%), 0 



3-5 Jan 2009 

Seal Beach, ORA 

2009-005 

natural occurrence 
not accepted 

EMPEROR GOOSE Chen 

canagica Accepted: 90 of 114* (79%), 1 


85 

3-13 Dec 1996 

MacKerricher SP, MEN 

2010-010 

RJKf 


15 Dec 2007 

Pt. Reyes, MRN 

2008-123 

identification not 
accepted 

TRUMPETER SWAN Cygnus buccinator Accepted: 83 of 203 (41%), 

6 

78-83 17 Feb 2009 (6) 

near Alturas, MOD 

2009-157 

SCRt 

KING EIDER Somateria spectabilis Accepted: 38 of 43 (88%), 1 


38 

27 Dec 2009-10 

Cabrillo Beach, San Pedro, 

2009-238 

BEDt, OJt, LMDf, 


Jan 2010 

LA 


KLG, CMcGf, 
MSanMt, SSot; 
photo NAB 64:358 

ARCTIC LOON Gauia arctica Accepted: 7 of 16 (44%), 0 



14 Jun 2009 

off Sea Ranch, SON 

2009-108 

identification not 
accepted 

YELLOW-BILLED LOON Gauia adamsii Accepted: 84 of 124 (68%), 

5 

80 

8-30 Nov 2008 

Bodega Bay, SON 

2008-174 

RSc; JLof, RLBf, 
NMcM, ANWf 

80 

15 Jan-30 Aug 

Nick’s Cove, Tomales Bay, 

2009-038 

CCf, AFt, MFit, 


2009 

MRN 


SGt, SNGHf, GLt, 
DEQ, DWf; same 
as 2008-174 (Fig. 
1); photo NAB 
63:498 


27 Jan 2009 

near Beale Air Force Base, 

2010-065 

identification not 



YUB 


accepted 

81 

1-5 Feb 2009 

Jenner, SON 

2009-044 

SJDt, DEQ 

82 

11-12 Mar 2009 

Miller Pt., Tomales Bay, 
MRN 

2009-216 

LBlt; RSt 

83 

12- 28 Apr 2009 

Elk R. Estuary, Eureka, 
HUM 

2009-070 

NSBt; SCat, KR 


20 Jun 2009 

Limantour Beach, Point 

2009-240 

identification not 



Reyes National Seashore, 
MRN 


accepted 

80 

25 Jun-3 Aug 

Bodega Bay, SON 

2009-117 

SNGHf, BMt, 


2009 



NSt, RuT|; same 
as 2008-174 and 
2009-038 (Fig. 1) 

84 

12-24 Sep 2009 

Samoa, HUM 

2009-163 

SCat 

SHORT-TAILED ALBATROSS Phoebastria albatrus 

Accepted: 31 of 39* (79%), 5 

27 

3 May 2009 

10 km WNW Fort Bragg, 
MEN 

2009-184 

KeS 

28 

30 Jul 2009 

22 km W Santa Cruz, SCZ 

2009-126 

LEt 

29 

31 Jul 2009 

25 km SW Fish Rock, MEN 

2009-185 

KeSt 

30 

16 Sep 2009 

43 km WNW Pt. Reyes, 
MRN 

2009-158 

TABlt, DLSt 


(i continued ) 
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Table 1 ( continued ) 



Date 

Locality 

CBRC record 

Observers and notes 

31 

11 Oct 2009 

56 km SW Half Moon Bay, 
SM 

2009-182 

RCt; AJf, RMS; 
Fig. 2 

GALAPAGOS/HAWAIIAN 
21 of 29 (72%), 1 

[ PETREL Pterodroma phaeopygia/sandwichensis Accepted: 


3 Jul 2007 

151 km SW San Nicolas I., 
VEN 

2007-152 

identification not 
accepted 


2 Aug 2009 

61.7 km W of Cypress Pt., 
MTY 

2009-150 

identification not 
accepted 


2 Aug 2009 

off Half Moon Bay, SM 

2009-213 

identification not 
accepted 

20 

26 May 2009 

71 km S Pt. Arena, MEN 

2009-115 

MPF 

21 

26 May 2009 

44 km WSW Bodega Head, 
SON 

2009-116 

MPF 


HAWAIIAN PETREL Pterodroma sandwichensis Accepted: 12 of 12 (100%), 12; see 
species account 


1 

1 Aug 1997 

over Cordell Bank, MRN 

1997-122, 

2009-250 

see Rottenborn and 
Morlan (2000) 

2 

15 Jul 2000 

over Cordell Bank, MRN 

2000-101, 

2009-251 

see McKee and 
Erickson (2002) 

3 

9 Aug 2005 

30 km W Pt. Reyes, MRN 

2005-109, 

2009-252 

see Iliff et al. (2007) 

4 

13 Aug 2006 

32 km NW Fort Bragg, 
MEN 

2006-109, 

2009-253 

see Heindel and 
Garrett (2008) 

5 

6 Sep 2006 

134 km SW San Nicolas I., 
VEN 

2006-128, 

2009-254 

see Heindel and 
Garrett (2008) 

6-7 

8 Aug 2008 (2) 

off Ft Bragg, MEN 

2008-101, 

2009-255 

see Pike and 
Compton (2010) 

8 

24 May 2009 

31 km S of SE Farallon I., 
SF 

2009-114, 

2009-258 

MPF 

9 

2 Aug 2009 

201 km SW of SE Farallon 
I., SF 

2009-212, 

2009-259 

MPF 

10 

12 Aug 2009 

51 km WNW Pt. Reyes, 
MRN 

2009-132, 

2009-256 

MBrt, JLD, OJ, 
MMet, PP, LSt, 
NSt 

11 

16 Aug 2009 

44 km WSW Pt. Reyes, 
MRN 

2009-133, 

2009-257 

MEf, GEt, RyTt, 
SBTt, ANWt 

12 

23 Aug 2009 

16 km off Ft Bragg, MEN 

2009-137 

MMa, DWNf 

STEJNEGER’S PETREL Pterodroma longirostris Accepted: 8 of 13 (62%), 1 

8 

31 Jul 2009 

52 km W Cypress Pt., MTY 

2009-204 

MPF 

WHITE-CHINNED PETREL Procellaria aequinoctialis 

Accepted: 1 of 1 (100%), 1 

1 

18 Oct 2009 

28.5 km SW Pescadero 
Pt., SM 

2009-194 

AJt; HCf, ME|, 
JCSf; see species 
account 

WEDGE-TAILED SHEARWATER Puffinus pacificus Accepted: 7 of 21 (33%), 1 


29 Apr 2008 

275 km SW of SE Farallon 
I., SF 

2008-058 

identification not 
accepted 


1 Sep 2008 

off Pescadero, SM 

2009-120 

identification not 
accepted 


(continued) 
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Table 1 ( continued ) 



Date 

Locality 

CBRC record 

Observers and notes 

7 

22 Dec 2009 

Salinas, MTY 

2009-243 

CRt, SWat; #CAS 
96075; see species 
account 

TRISTRAM’S STORM-PETREL Oceanodroma tristrami 

Accepted: 1 of 4 (25%), 0 


21 Jul 2007 

E of San Juan Seamount, 

2007-160 

identification not 



SBA 


accepted; see 
species account 

MASKED/NAZCA BOOBY Sula dactylatra/granti Accepted: 8 of 12 (75%) 

8 

1 Nov 2007 

25 km NW San Clemente 
I., LA 

2008-070 

MiSf 

22 

Jul 2008 

Pt. Pinos, MTY 

2009-081 

identification not 
accepted 

BLUE-FOOTED BOOBY Sula nebouxii Accepted: 110 of 119* (92%) 

, 18 

93 

5 Mar 2009 

8 km W Pt. Loma, SD 

2009-060 

TABlf; photo NAB 
63:503 

94 

22 Aug-6 Sep 
2009 

N shore, Salton Sea, RIV 

2009-139 

CAM, GMcC 

95 

9-27 Sep 2009 

Corona del Mar/Dana Pt., 

2009-162 

DCR; CAM, MMTf, 



ORA 


JWet 

96 

17 Sep 2009 

New R. mouth, Salton Sea, 
IMP 

2009-159 

GMcC 

97 

26 Sep 2009 

Anacapa I., VEN 

2009-179 

ARAt, DMC, 
TMcGt, DPt 

98 

19 Oct 2009 

Obsidian Butte, Salton Sea, 
IMP 

2009-211 

MSct 

99- 

25 Oct-8 Nov 

Whitewater R. mouth, 

2009-201 

CAMt, CMcGf; 

110 

2009 (12) 

Salton Sea, RIV 


photo of 7 birds 
NAB 64:153 

RED-FOOTED BOOBY Sula sula Accepted: 18 of 23 (78%), 1 


18 

20-21 Sep 2009 

18 km ESE Anacapa I., 
VEN, and off Pt. Dume, LA 

2009-186 

MPF; SWet 

NEOTROPIC CORMORANT Phalacrocorax brasilianus 

Accepted: 19 

» of 21 (90%), 2 


31 Jan 2009 

Fig Lagoon near Seeley, 

2009-042 

identification not 



IMP 


accepted 

18 

19 Sep 2009 

L. Havasu, SBE 

2009-161 

TABet 

19 

6-8 Oct 2009 

Obsidian Butte, Salton Sea, 
IMP 

2009-175 

MPF; GMcC 

15-16 

26 Nov 2009-10 

Fig Lagoon, near Seeley, 

2009-226 

GMcC, MSat; same 


Jan 2010 

IMP 


as 2007-273 and 
2008-162 

TRICOLORED HERON Egretta tricolor Accepted: 58 of 63* (92%), 1 


58 

7-21 May 2009 

Ormond Beach, VEN 

2009-090 

RMcMf; DDf 

YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT-HERON Nyctanassa violacea Accepted: 46 of 53 (87%), 4 

28 

8-15 Jul 2008 

Famosa Slough, Ocean 

2008-092 

BM; same as 2006- 



Beach, SD 


056, et al. 

33 

30 Mar-22 Jun 

North I. Naval Air Station, 

2009-113 

TMF, KFt, MFPf; 


2009 

SD 


same as 2007-118 

28 

10 May-30 Jul 

Famosa Slough, Ocean 

2009-085 

KaSt; JPet; same 


2009 

Beach, SD 


as 2006-056, et al. 

43 

5-18 Jul 2009 

Imperial Beach, SD 

2009-118 

GMcC 
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Table 1 ( continued ) 



Date 

Locality 

CBRC record 

Observers and notes 

44 

9 Jul-20 Aug 2009Famosa Slough, Ocean 

2009-112 

JPet 



Beach, SD 



45 

13 Nov 2009-4 

Pt. Mugu Naval Air Station, 

2009-229 

RMcMt, DPf; first- 


Jul 2010 

VEN 


year bird 

46 

13 Nov 2009-25 

Pt. Mugu Naval Air Station, 

2009-228 

RMcMt, DPf; adult 


Jul 2010 

VEN 



GLOSSY IBIS Plegadis falcinellus Accepted: 22 of 36 (61%), 1 



17 Jan 2008 

Henry Miller Road, MER 

2008-071 

identification not 
accepted; see 
species account 


16 Feb 2008 

Brewer Road, PLA 

2008-180 

identification not 
accepted; see 
species account 

22 

19 Apr 2009 

near Bishop, INY 

2009-073 

JLDt; MFrt, ToH, 
JH 


29 Jul 2009 

Prado Basin, RIV 

2009-155 

identification not 
accepted 

BLACK VULTURE Coragyps atratus Accepted: 4 of 5 (80%), 1 


4 

10-13 Sep 2009 

Goleta, SB A 

2009-156 

HPRf; DMC, 

JLD, BKSt, MVt, 
CAMt, MSanM, 
DWAf; photo NAB 
64:154 

4 

29 Nov-4 Dec 

Santa Paula, VEN 

2009-221 

TABet, CAMf, 


2009 



PELtf, DPt, DVPt; 
same as 2009-156 

MISSISSIPPI KITE Ictinia 

mississippiensis Accepted: 44 of 60 (73%), 

1 

44 

23 May 2009 

Mesquite Springs, INY 

2009-093 

AHo, BStt 

HARRIS’S HAWK Parabuteo unicinctus Accepted: 50 of 66 (76%), 1 


49 

6 Oct 2009 

Borrego Springs, SD 

2009-172 

SBt 


CRESTED CARACARA Caracara cheriway Accepted: 28 of 40 (70%), 1 



8 Oct 2006 

near Gilroy, SCL 

2008-142 

identification not 
accepted 

28 

4-23 Jul 2008 

near Marina, MTY 

2009-082 

BTM; see species 
account 

23 

25 Apr-14 Nov 

east Tijuana R. Valley, SD 

2009-076 

TRSt; KM, EGKt; 


2009 



same as 2006-127, 
et al. 

AMERICAN GOLDEN-PLOVER Pluvialis dominica Accepted: 51 of 

70** (73%), 9 


13 Oct 2006 

Arnold Road, Oxnard Plain, 

2007-002 

identification not 



VEN 


accepted 


7 Jul 2008 

Pt. Mugu Naval Air Station, 

2008-103 

identification not 



VEN 


accepted 

42 

9-21 Sep 2008 

Santa Maria R. mouth, 

2008-210 

WTFt; CAMt, 



SBA/SLO 


MPBt 

45 

24 Oct 2008 

Ripley, RIV 

2008-165 

JCSt 


29 Nov 2008 

Lodi Sewage Ponds, Lodi, 

2008-223 

identification not 



SJ 


accepted 

(i continued ) 
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Table 1 ( continued ) 



Date 

Locality 

CBRC record 

Observers and notes 

46 

22 Apr 2009 

Imperial Beach, SD 

2009-074 

PEL, PU; MSat 

47 

7 Sep 2009 

Salinas R. State Beach, 
MTY 

2009-198 

RJAf 

48 

1 7-24 Sep 2009 

Siedel Road, near Areata, 
HUM 

2009-170 

RF, KR, JCSt 


18 Sep-3 Oct 
2009 

Doran Park, Bodega Bay, 
SON 

2009-169 

identification not 
accepted 

49 

27 Sep 2009 

Modesto Sewage Pond, STA 

2009-166 

JiGf 

50 

2-4 Oct 2009 

Salinas, MTY 

2009-174 

OJ; ABf 

51 

11-14 Oct 2009 

Loleta Bottoms, HUM 

2009-180 

RFf; KMB 


12 Oct 2009 (2) 

Sharp Park Beach, SM 

2009-195 

identification not 
accepted 

AMERICAN OYSTERCATCHER Haematopus palliatus 

Accepted: 43 

of 71** (61%), 0 


30 Sep 2007 

Santa Cruz I., SB A 

2007-212 

identification not 
accepted 

GRAY-TAILED TATTLER Tringa breuipes Accepted: 1 of 6 (17%), 0 



25 Aug 2008 

SE Farallon I., SF 

2008-109 

identification not 
accepted (Fig. 3) 


UPLAND SANDPIPER Bartramia longicauda Accepted: 29 of 34 (85%), 1 
29 3 Jun 2009 near Lancaster, LA 2009-103 JSFf 


HUDSONIAN GODWIT Limosa haemastica Accepted: 40 of 52 (77%), 14 


27 

10-18 Jun 2009 

Tulare L., KIN 

2009-106 

JSet; RHat, SSut; 
photo NAB 63:651 

28 

4 Aug 2009 

Areata Marsh, HUM 

2009-127 

DFx; SMcAf, KRf 

29 

22 Aug 2009 

Long Beach, LA 

2009-135 

SSo ; BAf 

30 

25-27 Aug 2009 

Watsonville Slough, SCZ 

2009-138 

RW; OJt, SBT 

31-34 

26 Aug 2009 (4) 

Glass Beach, Fort Bragg, 

2009-140 

DT; GEC, KAHf, 



MEN 


CVt, LWt 

35 

30 Aug 2009 

near Corcoran, KIN 

2009-143 

JFLf 

36-37 

30 Aug-2 Sep 

Virgin Cr. SB, Fort Bragg, 

2009-148 

BDo, RHut, TJt, 


2009 (2) 

MEN 


RJKf, HKt, DT 

38 

30 Aug-3 Sep 

Ten Mile SB, Fort Bragg, 

2009-147 

BBwt; HKt, RK, 


2009 

MEN 


DT 

39 

19 Sep 2009 

Cock Robin I., HUM 

2009-160 

SMcAf 

40 

20-30 Sep 2009 

Virgin Cr. SB, Fort Bragg, 

2009-164 

DT, CW; RLVt, 



MEN 


KAH, RHt 

BAR-TAILED GODWIT Limosa lapponica Accepted: 

36 of 61 (59%), 

2 


20 Aug 2007 

Pescadero Cr. mouth, SM 

2007-286 

identification not 
accepted 

35 

1 Jul 2009 

near Manila, HUM 

2009-146 

LET 

36 

31 Oct 2009-12 

Upper Newport Bay, ORA 

2009-202 

NAGt; BAt, 


Jan 2010 



DWAf, TABet, 
JLDt, CAM, 

GMcC, LSt, JWet; 
photo NAB 64:191 

RED-NECKED STINT Calidris ruficollis Accepted: 13 of 31 (42%), 1 


13 

30 Aug-1 Sep 

Yolo Bypass near Davis, 

2009-144 

ToEf; DBt, JFHt, 


2009 

YOL 


JCSt 

[continued) 
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Table 1 ( continued ) 

Date Locality CBRC record Observers and notes 


LITTLE STINT Calidris minuta Accepted: 11 of 24 (46%), 1 


11 

29-30 Aug 2009 

Owens L., INY 

2009-142 

C&RHf; JLD, 
DHt, KNN, LSt, 
BStt 

WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER Calidris fuscicollis Accepted: 24 of ■ 

40 (60%), 1 


15 May 2009 

near Lemoore, KIN 

2009-097 

identification not 
accepted 

24 

24-25 May 2009 

China L., KER 

2009-094 

LLA, TEW; AHo, 
AEK, BStf 

BLACK-HEADED GULL Chroicocephalus ridibundus 

Accepted: 25 

i of 35 (71%), 0 


10 Apr 2009 

near Blythe, RIV 

2009-071 

identification not 
accepted 

LITTLE GULL Hydrocoloeus minutus Accepted: 102 of 109 (94%), 

2 

101 

1-29 Mar 2009 

L. Perris, RIV 

2009-056 

TABef; AHo; photo 
NAB 63:503 

102 

5 Jun 2009 

South L. Tahoe, ED 

2009-145 

ToE, JCS 

ICELAND GULL Larus glaucoides Accepted: 7 of 50 (14%), 0; see species account 


13 Jan 2008 

Carmet and Jenner, SON 

2009-230 

identification not 
accepted 


2 Feb 2008 

Clear Lake, LAK 

2009-231 

identification not 
accepted 


8 Feb 2008 

Yolo Co. Landfill, Davis, 

2009-009 

identification not 



YOL 


accepted 


8 Feb 2008 

Yolo Co. Landfill, Davis, 

2009-010 

identification not 



YOL 


accepted 


7 Dec 2008-11 

Clear Lake, LAK 

2009-232 

identification not 


Jan 2009 



accepted 


15 Jan 2009 

Yolo Co. Landfill, Davis, 

2009-014 

identification not 



YOL 


accepted 


22 Jan 2009 

Sunset SB near Watsonville, 

2009-045 

identification not 



SCZ 


accepted 


25 Jan 2009 

Venice SB, Half Moon Bay, 

2009-051 

identification not 



SM 


accepted 


6 Feb 2009 

near Fort Dick, DN 

2009-053 

identification not 
accepted 


12 Feb-28 Mar 

Davis WTP near Davis, YOL 

2009-049 

identification not 


2009 



accepted 


15 Feb 2009 

near Fort Dick, DN 

2009-050 

identification not 
accepted 


17 Feb-18 Mar 

River Park, Lompoc, SB A 

2009-055 

identification not 


2009 



accepted 


25 Feb 2009 

Fresno Co. Landfill, FRE 

2009-054 

identification not 
accepted 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL Larus fuscus Accepted: 67 of 82 

(82%), 6 

51 

18 Jan-15 Feb 

Mecca Beach, Salton Sea, 

2009-013 

MFr, NFt; CAMf, 


2009 

RIV 


CMcGf; same as 
2008-022, etc. 


(continued) 
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Table 1 ( continued ) 



Date 

Locality 

CBRC record 

Observers and notes 

62 

12-17 Feb 2009 

Davis WTP near Davis, YOL 

2009-048 

ToEt; SCHt, JCSt; 
photo NAB 63:319 

63 

21 Feb-5 Mar 

Piute Ponds near Lancaster, 

2009-061 

MSct; JSF, CAMt, 


2009 

LA 


MSanMf 

64 

27 Feb-23 Mar 

Davis WTP near Davis, YOL 

2009-077 

ToEt; DBf, SCHt, 


2009 



JCSt 

65 

28 Feb-5 Mar 
2009 

Davis WTP near Davis, YOL 

2009-079 

SAt 

61 

8 Oct 2009-13 

Red Hill, Salton Sea, IMP 

2009-176 

GMcC; DWAt, 


Feb 2010 



PELt, MSat, KH-L; 
same as 2008-215 

66 

16-17 Nov 2009 

Hwy 41 S of Lemore, KIN 

2009-210 

GWt; SSut; 
#MWFB 8667 

44 

28 Nov 2009 -15 

Obsidian Butte, Salton Sea, 

2009-220 

MJBt; GRGt, KH- 


Feb 2010 

IMP 


L, GMcC, MSat, 
BJSt; same as 
2007-260, etc. 

67 

26 Dec 2009-26 
Feb 2010 

Salt Cr„ RIV 

2009-233 

STut; CMcGt 

SLATY-BACKED GULL Lams schistisagus Accepted: 

38 of 50 (76%) 

,3 


15 Dec 2007 

Redbud Park, Clear L., LAK 

2008-146 

identification not 
accepted 


20 Feb 2008 

Venice SB, Half Moon Bay, 

2008-036 

identification not 



SM 


accepted 


31 Dec 2008 

Venice SB, Half Moon Bay, 

2009-058 

identification not 



SM 


accepted 

36 

10 Feb 2009 

Venice SB, Half Moon Bay, 
SM 

2009-065 

RST 

37 

21-22 Feb 2009 

near Fernbridge, HUM 

2009-052 

ToEt; KRt 

38 

27 Feb-10 Mar 

Davis WTP, near Davis, 

2009-078 

SCH; DBt 


2009 

YOL 



SOOTY TERN Onychoprion fuscatus Accepted: 12 of 16 (75%), 1 


12 

27 Jul-30 Aug 
2009 

Bolsa Chica, ORA 

2009-154 

BEDt 

BRIDLED TERN Onychoprion anaethetus Accepted: 3 of 5 (60%), 0 


2 

13 May-17 Jun 

Santa Margarita R. mouth, 

2008-063 

BF ; EFt, GMcC; 


2008 

SD 


same as 2007-161 

SANDWICH TERN Thalasseus sandvicensis Accepted: 3 of 7 (43%), 

0 


4 Aug 2007 

near Zuniga Point, SD 

2007-157A 

genetic purity not 
accepted 


11 May 2009 

San Diego R. mouth, SD 

2009-086 

genetic purity not 
accepted 

THICK-BILLED MURRE 

Uria lomuia Accepted: 49 of 60 (82%), 1 


48 

5-14 Jun 2007 

Chimney Rock, Pt. Reyes, 
MRN 

2010-018 

TaEt 


July 1998? 

central California coast 

2009-015 

natural occurrence 
not accepted; 
#UCSC A-510; see 
species account 
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Table 1 ( continued ) 



Date 

Locality CBRC record 

Observers and notes 

49 

14 Jun 2009 

Sea Ranch, SON 

2009-109 

ToEf 

LONG-BILLED MURRELET Brachyramphus perdix Accepted: 26 of 31 (84%), 4 


9 Aug 1994 

mouth of Humboldt Bay, 

2009-136 

identification not 


HUM 


accepted 

23 

6 Aug 2009 

off Smith R. mouth, DN 

2009-128 

EAEt; JJt, MMot 

24 

7 Aug 2009 

off Smith R. mouth, DN 

2009-129 

EAEf; JJf, MMot 

25 

11-12 Aug 2009 

off Little R. mouth, HUM 

2009-131 

EAEt; RF, MMot, 
KR 

26 

11 Oct 2009 

off S spit, Humboldt Bay, 
HUM 

2009-181 

KR ; SFB 

PARAKEET AUKLET Aethia psittacula Accepted: 86 of 89 (97%), 7 


80-81 

17 Jan 2009 (2) 

22 km WSW Pt. Buchon, 

2009-012 

CAMt; TME, 



SLO 


BKSt; photo NAB 
63:324 

82 

24 Jan 2009 

25 km W Pt. Buchon, SLO 

2009-036 

GMcC; JLD, TME, 
CAM, DoRt, BKSt 

83-84 

1 Mar 2009 (2) 

34 km W San Miguel I., 

2009-057 

PEL; DMC, NL, 



SBA 


LMt, MMRt, CTt 

85 

2 May 2009 

Manresa SB, SCZ 

2009-124 

JuG; HNt, fide 
DSu ; #MLMLSB 
2457 

86 

5 Jun 2009 

Ocean Beach, San 
Francisco, SF 

2010-045 

MC 

BROAD-BILLED HUMMINGBIRD Cynanthus latirostris 

Accepted: 76 of 87 (87%), 3 

61 

14 Oct 1995 

Mason Park, Irvine, ORA 

2010-009 

BED 

75 

27 May-24 Jun 
2009 

Borrego Springs, SD 

2009-102 

RoTt 

76 

8 Nov 2009-24 

Goleta, SBA 

2009-209 

PeKt; DMC, WTF, 


Mar 2010 



PEL, NL, CAM, 
MVt 

LUCIFER HUMMINGBIRD Calothorax lucifer Accepted 

: 0 of 1 (0 %), 0 


24 Mar 2009 

Redwood Park, Oakland, 

2009-068 

identification not 



ALA 


accepted; see 
species account 

YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER Empidonax flaviventris Accepted: 22 of 40 (55%), 0 


10 Oct 2009 

Apollo Park near Lancaster, 

2009-196 

identification not 



LA 


accepted 

ACADIAN FLYCATCHER 

Empidonax uirescens Accepted: 0 of 2 (0%), 0 


17 May 2009 

Galileo Hill, KER 

2009-087 

identification not 
accepted; see 
species account 

DUSKY-CAPPED FLYCATCHER Myiarchus tuberculifer 

Accepted: 79 of 90 (88%), 0 

78 

2 Dec 2009-12 

La Mirada Cr. Park, La 

2009-222 

JoR; JSF, WRot; 


Apr 2010 

Mirada, LA 


same as 2008-040 
and 2008-187 


GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER Myiarchus crinitus Accepted: 53 of 65 (82%), 4 


( continued ) 
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Date 

Locality 

CBRC record 

Observers and notes 

50 

20 May 2009 

Pt. Loma, SD 

2009-089 

PEL; DWAt, TABlf, 
GMcC; photo NAB 
63:535; see species 
account 


15 Sep 2009 

Moss Landing, MTY 

2009-208 

identification not 
accepted 

51 

26-30 Sep 2009 

Santa Ana R., n. Orange, 

2009-165 

JLD, JHtf, CAMt, 



ORA 


MSanMf 

52 

9 Oct 2009 

Pt. Reyes, MRN 

2009-190 

MBu; KTh, DWt 

53 

15-20 Oct 2009 

Laguna Grande L., MTY 

2009-193 

DoRf 

THICK-BILLED KINGBIRD Tyrannus crassirostris Accepted: 18 of 21 (86%), 0 


23 May 2009 

near Williams, COL 

2009-092 

identification not 
accepted 

BROWN SHRIKE Lanius cristatus Accepted: 3 of 3 (100%), 1 


3 

24-25 Sep 2009 

SE Farallon I., SF 

2009-187 

MBrt, RyTt; JTzf 
photo NAB 64:188 

WHITE-EYED VIREO Vireo griseus Accepted: 67 of 69 (97%), 9 


59 

9-19 Jan 2009 

Picacho SRA, IMP 

2009-006 

MBr, JCSt; PELf, 
GMcC, BSt|; photo 
NAB 63:358; see 





species account 

60 

25-28 May 2009 

Galileo Hill, KER 

2009-095 

AHo; JCSt 

61 

31 May 2009 

Aspendell, INY 

2009-099 

BStt; C&RH; 
photo NAB 63:504 

62 

31 May 2009 

Huntington Beach, ORA 

2009-104 

BED; MMe 

63 

1 Jun 2009 

near Santee, SD 

2009-100 

CHa; GMcC 

64 

6 Jun 2009 

Pt. Reyes, MRN 

2009-105 

SBT, LSTt; LLitt 

65 

17 Jun 2009 

Montecito, SBA 

2009-134 

PGa 

66 

20-27 Jun 2009 

Goleta, SBA 

2009-110 

NL ; ECat, DMC, 
OJt, PEL, ARAt, 
ALa, DRif 

67 

2-4 Jul 2009 

DeForest Park, Long Beach, 

2009-130 

KGi; see species 



LA 


account 

67 

22-27 Sep 2009 

DeForest Park, Long Beach, 

2010-026 

JB; same as 2009- 



LA 


130; see species 
account 

BLUE-HEADED VIREO Vireo solitarius Accepted: 63 of 99 (64%), 1 


63 

25 Sep 2009 

Santa Barbara I., SBA 

2009-178 

NL 

YELLOW-GREEN VIREO Vireo flavoviridis Accepted: 95 of 112 (85%), 2 

94 

22-27 Jul 2009 

San Elijo Lagoon, SD 

2009-119 

SES, PEL; DWAf, 
EGKt, GMcC, 

JPet, TRSt, 

JSwt; photo NAB 
63:657; see species 
account 

95 

18-19 Oct 2009 

Oceano, SLO 

2009-227 

JSRt 


(i continued ) 
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Table 1 ( continued ) 

Date Locality CBRC record Observers and notes 


CAVE SWALLOW Petrochelidon fulva Accepted: 5 of 6 (83%), 1 
5 31 Jan-8 Feb Salton Sea NWR HQ, IMP 2009-039 

2009 


WINTER WREN Troglodytes hiemalis Accepted: 1 of 1 (100%), 1 
1 3-21 Jan 2009 Montecito, SBA 2010-078 


M&JSct; JSF, PEL, 
CAM; photo NAB 
63:358; see species 
account 


OJ; JLD, JDa§, 
MAHt, CCou§, 
ECat, LMf, MVf, 
CAM, HPRf, DMC, 
LSt 


SEDGE WREN Cistothorus platensis Accepted: 10 of 12 (83%), 1 


10 

17-20 Oct 2009 

Glen Helen Park, Devore, 

2009-192 

MSanMt; TABef, 



SBE 


AHo, AEK, CAM, 
BSit 

WOOD THRUSH Hylocichla mustelina Accepted: 25 of 26 (96%), 

1 

25 

fall 2008 

Lee Vining, MNO 

2009-219 

#LACM 115150; 
see species account 

RUFOUS-BACKED ROBIN Turdus rufopalliatus Accepted: 16 of 18 (89%), 1 

16 

8 Nov 2009 

Black Meadow Landing, 
SBE 

2009-214 

EP| 

CURVE-BILLED THRASHER Toxostoma curuirostre 

Accepted: 24 of 32 (75%), 6 

19 

1-3 Sep 2009 

Montebello, LA 

2009-149 

RBat; see species 
account 

20 

22-23 Sep 2009 

Cactus City Rest Stop, 1-10, 

2009-152 

J&MTt; CAM, 



RIV 


CMcGf; see species 
account 

21 

8 Oct 2009-1 Mar Chiriaco Summit, RIV 

2009-177 

MSanM, CAMf; 


2010 



DSCt, MEt, SJMt, 
RJNt, DVPt; photo 
NAB 64:155 

16 

1 Nov 2009-1 MarBlack Meadow Landing, 

2009-205 

EPt; TABef, CK, 


2010 

SBE 


PELf ; same as 
2004-027 and 
2004-204 

22 

1 Nov 2009-28 

Black Meadow Landing, 

2009-205 

EPt; TABef, CK, 


Feb 2010 

SBE 


PELf 

23 

22 Nov 2009 

Picacho SRA, IMP 

2009-225 

GCH 

24 

24 Dec 2009-9 
Jan 2010 

Laguna Dam, IMP 

2009-239 

PEL; HDDf 

EASTERN YELLOW WAGTAIL Motacilla tschutschensis Accepted: 

18 of 27 (67%), 0 


15 Oct 2009 

Pillar Pt., Half Moon Bay, 

2009-191 

identification not 



SM 


accepted 

WHITE WAGTAIL Motacilla alba Accepted: 27 of 36 (75%), 1 


27 

27 Dec 2009-2 

Laguna WTP, Santa Maria, 

2009-237 

PaK; ARAt, JMDt, 


Jan 2010 

SBA 


WTFt, OJt, NL, 


CAMf, HPRf, 
DVP|; M. a. lugens 
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Table 1 ( continued ) 



Date 

Locality 

CBRC record 

Observers and notes 

SNOW 

BUNTING Plectrophenax nivalis Accepted: 

122 of 135 (90%), 3 

120 

30 Apr-7 May 
2009 

Ocean Beach, SD 

2009-083 

JPet; TABlt, 

DFut, EGKt, PEL, 
GMcC, SJMt, 

GLR, MSaf; photos 
NAB 63:506, WB 
4 1(4): back cover; 
see species account 

120 

23-26 May 2009 

Pacific Grove, MTY 

2009-091 

BHf, DoRt, BLSt; 
same as 2009- 
083; photo WB 
4 1(4): back cover; 
see species account 

121 

27 Oct 2009 

SE Farallon I., SF 

2009-224 

JTzt 

122 

26 Nov 2009 

Mission Peak, ALA 

2009-223 

BBrf 

BLUE-WINGED WARBLER Vermivora cyanoptera 

Accepted: 45 of 58 (78%), 3 

43 

25 May 2009 

Butterbredt Spring, KER 

2009-096 

SBT; JSF, KH-Lt, 
CL, JCSt, TEW, 
LLA 

44 

12 Sep 2009 

Mojave Narrows, SBE 

2009-235 

BDe 

45 

10-15 Oct 2009 

near Manresa State Beach 
SCZ 

2009-183 

ToEt 


BLUE-WINGED x GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER V. cyanoptera x chrysoptera Accepted: 
6 of 7 (86%), 1 

6 2 Jun 1999 Santa Rosa, SON 1999-131A DnNt 


YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER Dendroica dominica Accepted: 128 of 135 (95%), 5 


124 

17-20 Jan 2009 

Mission Valley, SD 

2009-011 

SBM; DWAt, 

BLC, AHa, EGKt, 
GMcC, JN; D. d. 
albilora 

125 

30 Apr 2009 

Bishop, INY 

2009-107 

DPa; D. d. albilora 

126 

17 May 2009 

Pt. Reyes, MRN 

2009-088 

DMot; ME; D. d. 

albilora 

127 

31 May-1 Jun 

Pt. Loma, SD 

2009-098 

PU; DWAt, TABlt, 


2009 



MGt, EGKt, 
GMcC; D. d. 
albilora 

128 

18 Dec 2009 

Benicia, SOL 

2010-028 

NHt, EHt; D. d. 

albilora 

GRACE’S WARBLER Dendroica graciae Accepted: 59 of 68 (87%), 

2 

58 

3 Jan- 10 Mar 
2009 

Goleta, SBA 

2009-046 

ARAt; DMC, LM 

58 

21 Oct 2009-15 

Goleta, SBA 

2009-217 

NL ; DLt, CAM; 


Feb 2010 



same as 2009-046 

59 

4 Jan-1 Mar 2009 Del Mar, SD 

2009-004 

SES; BLC, JHtt, 





GMcC 

(i continued ) 
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Date 


Locality CBRC record Observers and notes 


PINE WARBLER Dendroica pinus Accepted: 94 of 118 (80%), 2 
93 25 Sep 2009 Oceano, SLO 2009-197 


3 Oct 2009 Oceano, SLO 


2009-173 


94 5 Oct 2009 Pt. Loma, SD 2009-171 

82 5 Dec 2009-2 Apr Estancia Park, Costa Mesa, 2009-241 

2010 ORA 


BKS; MaS; see 
species account 
identification not 
accepted 
GMcC; BJSt 
NAGt, BED, JLD; 
same as 2007-100, 
et al. 


CONNECTICUT WARBLER Oporornis agilis Accepted: 111 of 133 (83%), 1 

111 18 Sep 2009 SE Farallon I., SF 2009-188 RyTf; MBrf; photo 

NAB 64:188 


MOURNING WARBLER Oporornis Philadelphia Accepted: 139 of 171 (81%), 1 

139 22 Jun 2009 Dogtown, MRN 2009-111 RDG 

RED-FACED WARBLER Cardellina rubrifrons Accepted: 21 of 28 (75%), 0 

29 May 2009 16 km NE of Lancaster, LA 2009-101 identification not 

accepted 

SCARLET TANAGER Piranga oliuacea Accepted: 148 of 168** (88%), 1 

128 2 Nov 2003 SE Farallon I., SF 2009-168 PP; JE| 

FIELD SPARROW Spizella pusilla Accepted: 8 of 17 (47%), 0 

5 Oct 2000 Furnace Cr. Ranch, INY 2001-013A identification not 

accepted; see 
species account 

27 Oct 2009 Devore, SBE 2009-206 identification not 

accepted 

BAIRD’S SPARROW Ammodramus bairdii Accepted: 7 of 9 (78%), 1 
7 5 Sep 2009 Desert Center, RIV 2009-153 CMcGf; see species 

account 

LE CONTE’S SPARROW Ammodramus leconteii Accepted: 33 of 38 (87%), 0 

12 Oct 1971 Furnace Cr. Ranch, INY 2010-007 identification not 

accepted 

YELLOW-BREASTED BUNTING Emberiza aureola Accepted: 0 of 2 (0%), 0 

10 Oct 2009 SE Farallon I., SF 2009-234 identification not 

accepted; see 
species account 

RUSTY BLACKBIRD Euphagus carolinus Accepted: 16 of 17* (94%), 2 


15 

11 Nov 2009-4 

Areata Bottoms, 

Areata, 2009-207 

KRf; KMBt, EAEf 


Apr 2010 

HUM 


RF 

16 

14-19 Nov 2009 Goleta, SBA 

2009-218 

NL, MVt 

COMMON GRACKLE 

Quiscalus quiscula 

Accepted: 80 of 123 (65%), 1 

80 

22 Apr 2009 

Inyokern, KER 

2009-075 

BStf, SSt; Q. q. 

versicolor 

COMMON REDPOLL 

Acanthis flammea 

Accepted 80 of 104 (77%), 

1 

80 

12 Mar 2009 

Fresno, FRE 

2009-062 

SThf; see species 


account 
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YELLOW-BILLED LOON. Analysis of digital images and written documentation 
indicated that the individuals at Bodega Bay, SON, in Nov 2008 (2008-174) and 
Jun-Aug 2009 (2009-117) and that in Tomales Bay, MRN, Jan-Aug 2009 (2009- 
038) almost certainly represented the same second-cycle individual that moved back 
and forth, while a second (probably first-cycle) individual was observed in Tomales 
Bay simultaneously in Mar 2009 (2009-216). See Figure 1 for analysis of physical 
and plumage features linking these records. 

SHORT-TAILED ALBATROSS. The first-year individual observed off Half Moon 
Bay, SM, 11 Oct 2009 (2009-182) was equipped with a satellite transmitter as a 
chick on Mukojima Island, Japan, 10 May 2009, after it was hand-transferred from 
Torishima Island at 1 month of age. It was tracked heading north in California waters 
from 28 Sep to 14 Oct 2009, entering waters off counties from Monterey to Del 
Norte (Figure 2; NAB 64:147). Another first-year bird with a transmitter was also 
recorded in California waters in Aug 2009 (Figure 2). The CBRC is currently discuss- 
ing how to handle records for California waters of seabirds equipped with satellite 
transmitters but not recorded by field observers, including the Aug 2009 record and 
three additional Short-tailed Albatrosses tracked in 2010. 

HAWAIIAN PETREL. The CBRC has previously reviewed the Galapagos and Ha- 
waiian petrels as a “species pair” (CBRC 2007). New criteria for field identification 
proposed by Force et al. (2007) led the committee to review the records to species and 
accept the 12 Hawaiian Petrels listed here. Two records did not have documentation 
sufficient to allow identification to species and are listed in Table 1 (and retained in the 
CBRC database) as “Galapagos/Hawaiian petrels.” The acceptance of the Hawaiian 
Petrel and evidence from satellite transmitters indicating this species ranges to within 
almost 320 km (200 nautical miles) of Oregon and California (J. Adams pers. comm.) 
suggests that it is more regular in California waters than the Galapagos Petrel (Force et 
al. 2007). But our understanding of the identification and distribution of each species 
is still evolving, and it is possible that the Galapagos Petrel also occurs off the Pacific 
coast of North America (Pyle et al. in press). 

WEDGE-TAILED SHEARWATER. Record 2009-043 is of a light-morph individual 
that landed on a porch in Salinas and was transported alive to the International Bird 
Rescue Research Center in Cordelia, California, where it later died. Now CAS 96075, 
this specimen represents the second inland record; previously, an individual of the dark 
morph was photographed at the Salton Sea 31 July 1988 (CBRC 2007). 

WHITE-CHINNED PETREL. Record 2009-194, of one off Half Moon Bay, 
SM, on 18 Oct 2009, is the first accepted for California and the first for the North 
Pacific Ocean. The natural occurrence of a specimen found in Texas in Apr 1986 
(AB 44:1158) has been debated (AOU 1998), and this plus observations off North 
Carolina in Oct 1996 (FN 51:39) and Maine in Aug 2010 represent the only other 
records for North America (Chesser et al. 2011). A photograph of the California bird 
appeared on the cover of Western Birds 41(2). 

TRISTRAM’S STORM-PETREL. Rejected record 2007-160 was only the second 
report of this species from California, following one accepted from Southeast Farallon 
Island 22 Apr 2006 (Warzybok et al. 2008, Singer and Terrill 2009). The individual 
reported in 2007 was observed briefly and described thoroughly by a very experi- 
enced pelagic-seabird observer familiar with the species (Warzybok et al. 2008), and 
several other observers also glimpsed it and provided support for the identification. 
Most CBRC members consistently accepted this record as it circulated through three 
rounds, but on each round two members believed that the bird was seen too briefly 
to be accepted as a second record for the eastern Pacific. In the record’s fourth 
and final round of circulation following discussion at the annual meeting only three 
members endorsed it. 
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Figure 1. Yellow-billed Loon ( Gavia adamsii) in Tomales Bay, Marin Co., 18 May 
2009 (A), and 31 Aug 2009 (D), and in Bodega Bay, Sonoma Co., 25 Jun 2009 (B) 
and 12 Jul 2009 (C), showing progression of second prealternate molt (see species 
account). In these images, note the large bill with the maxilla crossing to the right, 
the pattern of white feathering around the eye, and the white patch with distinctive 
dagger-shaped black feather below the gape, demonstrating that these photos (of 
records 2009-038 and 2009-117) are of the same individual; other photos link 
record 2008-174 (Bodega Bay, Nov 2008) with the Tomales Bay bird prior to its 
prealternate molt. 


Photos by Galen Leeds (A, D), and Ruth Tonascia (B, C) 


GLOSSY IBIS. Most members believed the 17 Jan 2008 report from Merced 
County (2008-071) to have involved a pure Glossy Ibis, but the significance of the 
record (first in winter for California) and facial features less than full for a Glossy Ibis 
caused enough members to be concerned about hybridism with the White-faced Ibis 
(. Plegadis chihi) to withhold acceptance. From its plumage, several members suspected 
the bird was in its second winter, and this plus its being away from breeding grounds 
during the nonbreeding season may have diminished facial features characteristic of 
breeding Glossy Ibises (Pyle 2008). Similar concerns were expressed regarding the 
individual poorly photographed in Placer County 16 Feb 2008 (2008-180). 

CRESTED CARACARA. The number of records accepted from California (29) is 
undoubtedly inflated by multiple reports of the same individuals at different localities 
(Pyle and Sullivan 2010, K. Nelson pers. comm.). Record 2009-082, of an adult near 
Marina, MTY, 4-23 Jul 2008, may have been of the same individual observed at the 
same location in previous years. 

GRAY-TAILED TATTLER. The first-fall tattler photographed on Southeast Farallon 
Island, SF, on 25 Aug 2008 (2008-109; Figure 3) had extensive white fringing to the 
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13D°W 120°W 110°W 



Figure 2. Data from two Short-tailed Albatrosses ( Phoebastria albatrus ) tracked in 
California waters in 2009 (red dots), including one that was also observed off Half 
Moon Bay 11 Oct 2009 (2009-182; see species account). Green dots indicate a 
separate first-year bird that fledged from Torishima Island with a faulty transmitter, 
located at the position indicated on 31 Aug 2009, but with month-long gaps in data- 
transmission before and after this date, so it is unknown how long it remained in 
California waters. Unpublished information and map courtesy of Robert M. Suryan, 
Oregon State University. 


upperpart feathers and a rising double-noted call, typical of the Gray-tailed Tattler. 
However, it also showed an extensive dark gray wash to the sides below the folded 
wing and a long nasal groove, extending about two-thirds the length of the bill, marks 
favoring the Wandering Tattler (T incartus; Paulson 1986, Pyle 2008). Several other 
odd tattlers giving the calls of one species but appearing more like the other have 
been reported from the Farallon Islands and elsewhere during the past two decades, 
and on the basis of this and other information the committee concluded that variation 
in this species pair is insufficiently understood for the 2008 record to be accepted. 
Hybridism between the two species, not previously reported for the tattlers but well 
documented in other shorebirds, could account for these variations. 

HUDSONIAN GODWIT. Thirteen juveniles documented in California Aug-Sep 
2009 represented the most in one season by far, the previous high seasonal total 
being of three (in 2003 and 2007). We thank Robert J. Keiffer for carefully assessing 
records from the area of Fort Bragg, MEN (including four together at Glass Beach; 
Figure 4) to ensure that no individual is represented in more than one record. 

RED-NECKED STINT. The individual near Davis, YOL, on 30 Aug 2009 (2009- 
144; Figure 5) was a long-awaited first juvenile to be accepted for California and 
continental North America. Several previous records of juveniles were not accepted 
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Figure 3. Unidentified tattler reported as a Gray-tailed Tattler ( Tringa brevipes) 
photographed on Southeast Farallon Island, San Francisco Co., 25 Aug 2008 (2008- 
109); see species account. 


Photo by Matt Brady 

because of the difficulty in distinguishing the Red-necked from the juvenile Little Stint 
(C. minuta) and Semipalmated Sandpiper (C. pusilla). 

SLATY-BACKED GULL. A first-winter gull photographed at Venice Beach, SM, 
31 Dec 2008 (2009-058) was large with contrasting plumage, a large black bill, 
and whitish head feathering, features suggesting the Slaty-backed (Howell and Dunn 
2007), but it also showed extensively replaced pale grayish to silvery back feathers with 
black central shaft streaks (Figure 6). Review of images, including those at Japanese 
websites, suggests that first-cycle Slaty-backed Gulls typically do not undergo postju- 
venal (preformative or first prealternate; see Pyle 2008) molt this extensive by late 
December and that replaced feathers more typically have broad black centers and pale 
fringes, as matched by the only two first-cycle birds accepted by the CBRC (2007), 
both from this location Jan-Feb 2006 (Heindel and Garrett 2008). However, some 
of the gulls depicted on various websites might also be misidentified Vega Gulls (L. 
argentatus vegae) or hybrids, making it difficult to garner a clear understanding of the 
timing of molt, the pattern of the post-juvenal upperpart feathers, and the interaction 
between these two variables in pure first-cycle Slaty-backed Gulls. Another first-cycle 
gull at Clear Lake, LAK, on 15 Dec 2007 (2008-147) showed similar postjuvenal 
back feathers and was not accepted as a Slaty-backed Gull. The CBRC is making 
some progress regarding the identification of first-cycle Slaty-backed Gulls but not 
enough to accept records such as these. 

ICELAND GULL. The committee continues to handle records of this species with 
extreme caution, given taxonomic uncertainties and the fact that the known winter 
range of the Iceland Gull does not seem to make the species a good candidate to reach 
California with frequency (see CBRC 2007). The 13 records listed in Table 1, like 
those not accepted in the past, were split among gulls the committee believed were 
more likely small and/or bleached Glaucous-winged ( Larus glaucescens) , Glaucous 
(L. hyperboreus), Thayer’s ( L . thayeri), or hybrid (e.g., “Nelson’s Gull, L. nelsoni ”) 
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Figure 4. Two of four juvenile Hudsonian Godwits ( Limosa haemastica) at Glass 
Beach, Mendocino Co., 26 Aug 2009 (2009-140), showing individual variation in 
brightness of juvenal back feathers. See species account. 


Photo by Lisa Walker 



* 


Figure 5. Red-necked Stint (Calidris ruficollis) near Davis, Yolo Co., 30 Aug 2009 
(2009-144), the first juvenile of this species accepted for California (see species 
account). Note the short but stout bill, stocky body with extended primary projection, 
indistinct and restricted breast streaking, and rufous-edged back feathers contrasting 
with grayish wing coverts, which, along with well-photographed unwebbed toes, 
helped confirm the bird’s identity as a Red-necked Stint. 

Photo by Dan Brown, www.naturestoc.smugmug.com 
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Figure 6. First-winter gull photographed at Venice Beach, San Mateo Co., 31 Dec 
2008 (2009-058). It shows some features suggesting the Slaty-backed Gull ( Earns 
schistisagus) but was not accepted as this species by the CBRC (see species account). 

Photo by Matt Brady 



Figure 7. Bridled Tern ( Onychoprion anaethetus), Santa Margarita River mouth, 
San Diego Co., May 2009 (2008-063). See species account. 

Photo by Erin Feinblatt, www.erinfeinblatt.com 
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Figure 8. These terns photographed on the beach near Zuniga Point, San Diego Co., 
4 Aug 2007 (A; 1007-157A) and at the San Diego River mouth, San Diego Co., 11 
May 2009 (B; 2009-086) resemble Sandwich Terns ( Thalasseus sandvicensis) but 
were not accepted as this species because of the possibility of introgression with the 
Elegant Tern (T. elegans). See species account. 

Photos by Matt Sadowski (A) and Douglas W. Aguillard (B) 



Figure 9. Brown Shrike (Lanius cristatus) captured and banded 24-25 Sep 2009 on 
Southeast Farallon Island, San Francisco Co. (2009-187). See species account. 

Photo by Matt Brady 
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Figure 10. Winter Wren (A; Troglodytes hiemalis) at Montecito, Santa Barbara Co., 
19 Jan 2009 (2010-078), and a Pacific Wren (B; T. pacificus) photographed 17 Feb 
2008 in Mendocino Co. See species account for identification tips. 

Photos by Larry Sansone (A) and Bob Steele (B) 


gulls, or hybrids or intergrades between Kumlien’s (L. glaucoides kumlieni) and 
Thayer’s gulls. 

BRIDLED TERN. The individual at the Santa Margarita River mouth, SD, in May 
2009 (2008-063) seemed pale on the back, suggesting the possibility of the Gray- 
backed Tern (O. lunatus). But it also showed a slight brown wash to the upperwing 
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Figure 1 1 . The committee reconsidered the identification of the bird reported as a 
Blue-winged Warbler ( Vermivora cyanoptera ) from Santa Rosa, Sonoma Co., 2 Jun 
1999 (A; 1999-131A), after it decided that record 2008-157 from Southeast Farallon 
Island, San Francisco Co. (B) represented a hybrid (see species account). 

Photos by Dan Nelson (A) and Matt Brady (B) 


coverts and a thick dark trailing edge to the underwing (Figure 7), features supporting 
the Bridled over the Gray-backed (K. L. Garrett pers. comm., Pyle 2008). That it 
was likely the same bird noted here in 2007 also helped with the record’s accep- 
tance. Bridled Terns in California should be O. a. nelson i of southwestern Mexico, 
but the CBRC hesitates ascribing them to subspecies on the basis of the submitted 
documentation. 

SANDWICH TERN. Two terns photographed near Zuniga Point, SD, 4 Aug 2007 
(2007-157A) and at the San Diego River mouth, SD, 11 May 2009 (2009-086) 
resembled Sandwich Terns (Figure 8) but appeared to be larger and to have more 
yellow on the bills than is typical of that species, generating concern that they may 
have been introgressed with the Elegant Tern (T. elegans ). In 1993 Sandwich and 
Elegant terns produced FI hybrids (Collins 1997) that were apparently observed in 
California in 1995 (CBRC 2007), but some committee members believe it more 
likely that the birds in San Diego in 2007 and 2009 were F2 back-crosses with the 
Sandwich Tern. The question of where such back-crossed hybrids may have been 
produced (probably outside of California), the possibility that they were intergrades 
with the larger and yellow-billed Cayenne subspecies of the Sandwich Tern (T s. 
eurygnatha), and varying philosophies about accepting F2 and later backcrosses (see 
Blue-winged x Golden-winged Warbler) resulted in both of these individuals being 
endorsed as Sandwich Terns by some committee members, but not enough for the 
records to be accepted. 

THICK-BILLED MURRE. Record 2009-015 involves a specimen that was report- 
edly collected during recovery of oiled birds during the “Point Reyes tarball incident’’ 
of Nov 1997-Mar 1998 (Carter and Golightly 2003), but it was discovered in a bag 
of frozen carcasses with no indication of date, location, or origin. The specimen is 
of an adult (at least three years old) in full alternate plumage, nearly if not completely 
unprecedented for California, and would be unusual for a bird collected between 
November and March. These factors, plus the unknown date and location, led to 
non-acceptance. 

LUCIFER HUMMINGBIRD. Record 2009-068 from Oakland, ALA, would have 
represented a first of this species for California. The report was accompanied by a 
sketch that could have fit a young male or female Lucifer Hummingbird, but several 
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committee members thought that it might have been of another hummingbird species 
with a deformed bill. 

ACADIAN FLYCATCHER. The Acadian Flycatcher has yet to be documented from 
California. Photographs of an Empidonax flycatcher at Galileo Hill, KER, 17 May 
2009 (2009-087), perhaps of an individual other than that described, are consistent 
with a Western Flycatcher (. E . difficilis/occidentalis) in features such as a teardrop- 
shaped eyering, yellow throat, and short primary projection. 

GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER. The total of four accepted records in 2009, 
including California’s first for spring, from Pt. Loma, SD, 20 May 2009 (2009-089), 
tied that of 1983 for the most in one year. 

BROWN SHRIKE. California’s third accepted Brown Shrike was captured and 
banded 24-25 Sep 2009 on Southeast Farallon Island, SF (2009-187; Figure 9), the 
same location as the state’s first record in Sep 1984 (CBRC 2007). The extensively 
black mask, entirely black bill, relatively bright upperparts, and molt pattern identified 
it as an adult. The Brown Shrike is one of the few passerines reported to undergo two 
complete molts per year as an adult (Stresemann and Stresemann 1971, Svensson 
1992, Cramp and Perrins 1993), but details require confirmation. It is also unusual 
in that prebasic primary molt begins with p5-p7 and proceeds “strictly descendently 
and irregularly ascendently from this center, or simultaneously from 10 th p” (Svens- 
son 1992). This individual had replaced p5 symmetrically but no other flight feathers 
except for the tertials and the inner and outer rectrices, apparently having arrested 
its molt prior to migration, as reported for subspecies L. c. cristatus (Cramp and 
Perrins 1993, Worfolk 2000). The bird was a female by the barring on the upper 
sides; adult males lack barring. As an adult, it was distinguished from other species 
of Asian shrikes by the combination of mostly rufous upperparts, black lores, and no 
white at the base of the primaries. 

Three or four subspecies of the Brown Shrike occur in eastern Asia (Svensson 
1992, Cramp and Perrins 1993, Worfolk 2000). The brown back contrasting with 
the brighter rufous crown and rump and the suspended molt suggest this bird was the 
highly migratory cristatus of northeastern Asia. The subspecies lucionensis occurs 
in Korea and China and is easily differentiated by its gray crown and brown back. 
The subspecies of Sakhalin and Japan, superciliosus, resembles cristatus but has 
a more reddish mantle that does not contrast with the rump or crown and a broad 
white supercilium that extends across the forehead. The final subspecies, confusus, 
occurs in northern Manchuria, perhaps in a zone of intergradation between the other 
three groups. 

WHITE-EYED VIREO. Nine accepted records in 2009 were the most in a year 
since 12 were accepted in 1992. The record for the lower Colorado River at Picacho 
State Recreation Area, IMP, 9-19 Jan 2009 (2009-006) is California’s first for winter. 
The bird initially found on 2 Jul 2009 in DeForest Park, LA (2009-130), most likely 
oversummered and was rediscovered 22 Sep (2010-026). 

YELLOW-GREEN VIREO. A singing bird found on 22 Jul 2009 at San Elijo La- 
goon, SD (2009-119), was first reported as a worn Red-eyed Vireo ( Vireo olivaceus). 
Initial photographs were poor but seemed to support this identification by showing a 
dull vireo with yellow limited to the undertail coverts and lower flanks. After concerns 
were raised about the bird’s large bill and indistinct face pattern, better photos were 
taken that showed more extensive yellow on the sides that extended onto the neck, 
yellow-green upperparts, yellow inner edging to the outer rectrices, a pale gray eye- 
line, and an indistinct lateral crown stripe, indicating a Yellow-green Vireo in worn 
plumage. Previously, all Yellow-green Vireos accepted from California had occurred 
during September and October, and nearly all were in their first fall (CBRC 2007). 
However, there are several records of Yellow-green Vireos summering from Arizona to 
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Texas, the closest -160 km east of the California border at Paloma Ranch in Arizona 
on 13 Jul 1980 ( NAB 34:920). 

CAVE SWALLOW. California’s first Cave Swallow accepted for January or Febru- 
ary stayed at the headquarters of Salton Sea NWR, IMP, from 31 Jan to 8 Feb 2009 
(2009-039). The buff-colored throat and rump indicated the southwestern subspecies 
pallida; the nominate Caribbean subspecies has darker cinnamon on the throat and 
rump, though it varies somewhat from island to island (Pyle 1997). Although spring 
overshoots of pallida to the interior of North America typically do not occur until 
April and May (McNair and Post 2001), Cave Swallows begin arriving at Carlsbad 
Caverns, New Mexico, as early as late January (West 1995). Hence this bird could 
have been wintering in the area or an early spring overshoot. 

WINTER WREN. The Winter Wren at Montecito, SBA, 3-21 Jan 2009 (2010-078; 
Figure 10A) represents California’s first accepted record of this recently split species. 
Following research by Drovetski et al. (2004) and Toews and Irwin (2008), the AOU 
(Chesser et al. 2010) split the Old World Eurasian Wren (Troglodytes troglodytes) 
from its New World relatives and among the latter elevated the western Pacific Wren 
(T. pacificus; Figure 10B) and eastern Winter Wren to species status. The two North 
American species differ subtly in both voice and plumage. In the field, the quality of 
the doubled call note may be the most reliable distinguishing character, with the Winter 
Wren making a flatter “kelp” reminiscent of a Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia), 
the Pacific Wren making a sharper “chimp” similar to that of a Wilson’s Warbler 
(Wilsonia pusilla). Plumage differences may be less obvious, but the most consistent 
of these appear to be the whiter throat, wing-covert spotting, and primary barring on 
the Winter Wren, whereas on the Pacific Wren these pale areas tend to be a richer 
buff color (Figure 10). Variation within the Pacific Wren, though, is considerable. The 
CBRC is considering several Winter Wren records from previous years. 

WOOD THRUSH. One in its first fall was found freshly dead along the west shore 
of Mono Lake, MNO (2009-219), after it had presumably crashed into a house 
(LACM 115150). The collector could not recall the exact date that she found it but 
thought that it was during late November. Although the Wood Thrush’s skull can be 
fully pneumatized by mid-October (Pyle 1997), this bird’s skull was <5% pneumatized, 
suggesting it may have been collected earlier in the fall. 

CURVE-BILLED THRASHER. The six new birds found during 2009 exceeded the 
highest previous annual total for the state by two, and the two September records 
from Montebello, LA (2009-149), and Cactus City, RIV (2009-152), were the first 
for that month and presumably represented early fall dispersal. The Montebello bird 
was also unusual in being just the second recorded on the state’s coastal slope and 
a first for Los Angeles County. All six records appeared to be of the westernmost 
subspecies palmeri, distinguished from the more eastern curvirostre by indistinct 
wing bars and vague chest spots. 

SNOW BUNTING. The one found at Ocean Beach, SD, 2 May 2009 (2009-083) 
was a first for San Diego County and the southernmost for California. After it was 
last observed there on 7 May, it was relocated 16 days later and 605 km to the north 
in Pacific Grove, MTY, 23-26 May (2009-091) representing the latest spring record 
for California by 15 days. From the unusual dates and locations for this first-spring 
female, the committee suspected that the same bird might be involved, and considered 
this to be the case after a comparison of feather-wear patterns in close-up photos 
from both locations confirmed it (Pyle and Sullivan 2010). 

BLUE-WINGED WARBLER x GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER. The committee 
reconsidered a record of the Blue-winged Warbler from Santa Rosa, SON, 2 Jun 
1999 (1999-131A; Figure 11A), after it decided that a record from Southeast Faral- 
lon Island, SF, 17 Sep 2008 (2008-157; Figure 11B), of a bird with a similar facial 
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pattern, represented a Blue-winged Warbler introgressed with Golden-winged Warbler 
(Vermiuora chrysoptera) genes (Pike and Compton 2010). To be consistent with 
2008-157, the committee decided that 1999-131A should also be classified as a 
hybrid. This decision recognized evidence from the zone of hybridization that a black 
postocular eyeline curling down around the auriculars is typical of F3 or F4 hybrids. 
Thus many accepted sight records from California of Blue-winged or Golden-winged 
Warblers not explicitly ruling out hybridism may be suspect, and records of the two 
species may need to be pooled for analyses of occurrence in the state. For these rea- 
sons, acceptance “to species” of F3 or F4 hybrids showing >75% of the characters 
of one species was proposed, but this proposal was not accepted by the committee. 
See also the account of the Sandwich Tern (Figure 8). 

For the past 45 years, the population of the Golden-winged Warbler has been de- 
clining rapidly because of habitat loss, cowbird parasitism, and hybridization with the 
Blue-winged Warbler (Confer 1992, Buehler et al. 2007). As the Blue-winged expands 
north and west into the range of the Golden-winged, hybridization leads to genetic 
swamping and local extinction of Golden-winged genes (Gill 2004, Dabrowski et al. 
2005, Vallender and Robertson 2007). Directional introgression of Blue-winged genes 
into Golden-winged Warbler populations appears to be driven by sexual selection (Con- 
fer 2006, Leichty and Grier 2006). Until recently, accepted California records of the 
Golden-winged outnumbered those of the Blue-winged (CBRC 2007), but, starting in 
the 2000s, their rate slowed dramatically (Figure 12), despite expansion of the Golden- 
winged to the west in Canada in recent clearcuts (Burton 2007 and pers. comm.). The 
rate of California occurrences of the Blue-winged Warbler, on the other hand, appears 
to have leveled off and now exceeds that of the Golden-winged (Figure 12). 

PINE WARBLER. This species seldom reaches California in fall until mid-October 
(CBRC 2007); the well-described female found on 25 Sep 2009 at Pismo Beach, 
SLO (2009-197), is the earliest accepted by five days. 

FIELD SPARROW. The committee reconsidered a record from Furnace Creek 



Figure 12. Accepted records by decade of the Blue-winged (Vermiuora cyanoptera; 
black diamonds) and Golden-winged (U chrysoptera; white squares) warblers in 
California. See species account. 
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Ranch, INY, 5 Oct 2000 (2001-013A), after it became clear from published literature 
(Leberman 1976, Stevenson and Anderson 1994, Seyffert 2001), banding data, and 
observations compiled at www.eBird.org (reviewed 30 April 2010) that the species’ 
peak migration does not begin until mid-October. Without a photo, this record failed 
to meet the rigorous standards required to extend by 1 1 days the earliest fall date of 
this species, which is exceptionally scarce in California. 

BAIRD’S SPARROW. The juvenile found at Desert Center, RIV (2009-153), was 
a first for inland California. 

YELLOW-BREASTED BUNTING. A bird seen briefly by a single observer on 
Southeast Farallon I., SF, 10 Oct 2009 (2009-234) was well described; although 
certain features were not noted because of the brevity of the sighting, the descrip- 
tion eliminated all possibilities other than the Yellow-breasted Bunting. However, the 
committee was unwilling to endorse a potential first state record without a specimen, 
photograph, or corroborating descriptions. Several committee members suggested 
that this record could be recirculated once a future record of this species, with more 
tangible documentation, has been accepted. Previously, a poor photograph from 
Mission Hills, LA, 5-6 Mar 2000, was submitted as a Yellow-breasted Bunting, but 
the record failed on the basis of identification and would have in any case failed on 
the basis of natural origin. Currently, only the White-collared Swift ( Streptoprocne 
zonaris ) and White-winged Crossbill (Loxia leucoptera) are on the California list 
without a supporting specimen or photograph. 

COMMON REDPOLL. A well-photographed Common Redpoll at a feeder in 
Fresno, FRE, 12 Mar 2009 (2009-062), is the southernmost of that species for 
California. Other southerly records include one found dead in southern Nevada 21 
May 2000 ( NAB 54:309, 2000) and several wintering birds and spring migrants from 
Texas and the southeastern United States (CBRC 2007). 

CORRIGENDA 

In the 33 rd report (Singer and Terrill 2009), the Manx Shearwater reported on 22 
Oct 2006 should have referred to record 2006-164. In the 34 th report (Pike and 
Compton 2010), “SWW” in several seabird accounts indicates Sophie Webb, Roseate 
Spoonbill record 2008-219 should have referred to WFVZ 19595, Mississippi Kite 
record 2008-168 is for 25 Oct 2008, Jose Calvo submitted a photograph of the 
American Golden-Plover, “TH” for the Sharp-tailed Sandpiper indicates Tom Harvey, 
and Iceland Gull record 2007-299 should have referred to 22 Dec 2007. 

ADDENDUM 

At the 2011 meeting the CBRC voted to extend the last date for the only record 
of Demoiselle Crane ( Anthropoides uirgo ) in California (2001-173), currently on the 
supplemental list (CBRC 2007), from 18 Feb 2002 to 19 Feb 2002 on the basis of 
documentation for the latter date by William C. Drummond. 
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ABSTRACT: The Purple Martin ( Progne subis), a species of significant conser- 
vation concern in California, once nested widely in oak, sycamore, and coniferous 
woodlands throughout the state. Currently, the Tehachapi Mountains of southern 
California are the only area where significant numbers of Purple Martins are known to 
still nest in oaks. We surveyed for the Purple Martin and other cavity-nesting birds on a 
portion of Tejon Ranch in the Tehachapi Mountains during summer 2010. We found 
23 nesting pairs of Purple Martins, all using cavities in large Valley Oaks ( Quercus 
lobata) at or near the tops of ridges in open savanna settings. The Acorn Woodpecker 
(. Melanerpes formicivorus) was the most abundant other cavity nester in the area and 
likely creates the cavities used by Purple Martins. The European Starling ( Sturnus 
vulgaris), considered a serious competitor of the Purple Martin for nest sites in most 
of the Purple Martin’s range, was rarely encountered near these nest sites. 

The Purple Martin ( Progne subis), North America’s largest swallow, is an 
aerial insectivore and obligate cavity nester. It is a sparsely distributed sum- 
mer resident along the Pacific coast of North America, where it uses of a 
wide range of nest structures including tree cavities, nest boxes, lava tubes, 
bridges, and utility poles (Kostka and McAllister 2005, Airola and Williams 
2008). In California, Purple Martins historically nested throughout most 
of the state except in the high Sierra Nevada and desert regions east and 
southeast of the Sierra. The Purple Martin’s current range in California has 
shrunk considerably, particularly in the northern Central Valley, the coastal 
foothills, and locally in the Sierra Nevada and Cascades (Airola and Williams 
2008). While habitat loss may have contributed to the decline of the Purple 
Martin in parts of California, competition with the non-native European 
Starling ( Sturnus vulgaris) is considered the main threat (Williams 1998, 
Airola and Williams 2008). The California Department of Fish and Game 
currently considers the Purple Martin a species of special concern because 
of reduced range and declining population (Airola and Williams 2008, Airola 
and Kopp 2009). 

In California, most Purple Martins breed in conifer forests, but they also 
use oak and riparian woodlands with sycamores (Williams 1998). Histori- 
cally, oak woodlands were considered to be second to coniferous forests in 
their importance to Purple Martins (Miller 1951). In his review of the spe- 
cies’ status in California, Williams (1998) found that Purple Martins were 
formerly widespread in oak woodlands, occurring in at least 15 counties, 
but by the 1990s occupied only a small fraction of these woodlands within 
one or two counties. He concluded that the Tehachapi Mountains may be 
the last place in the state where large numbers of Purple Martins still nest 
in oak woodlands and estimated that 100-200 pairs — about 15% of the 
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California population — could breed there (Williams 2002). 

The Tehachapi Mountains are primarily privately held in ranchlands with 
limited access for bird observation. Therefore, the Purple Martin’s distribu- 
tion there is poorly known. Williams (2002) surveyed Bear and Cummings 
valleys in the northern Tehachapis in 2000 and found 57 nests in open 
Valley Oak ( Quercus lobata) woodlands. In the late 1800s and early 1900s, 
Purple Martins were collected near old Fort Tejon (on the western edge of 
Tejon Ranch) in the southern Tehachapis (Grinnell 1905, Zwinger 1986), 
but until our work Tejon Ranch had not been the object of a broad-scale 
quantitative survey for the Purple Martin. Tejon Ranch covers nearly half of 
the Tehachapi Mountains and supports a vast area of oak woodlands that 
may be suitable for breeding by the Purple Martin and other cavity-nesting 
species. Our objectives were to survey a large area of Tejon Ranch potentially 
suitable for nesting Purple Martins, evaluate Williams’ (1998 and 2002) 
estimate of the population in the Tehachapi Mountains, and document the 
distribution and abundance of the European Starling and other cavity nest- 
ers in this area. 

STUDY AREA 

Tejon Ranch is in the Tehachapi Mountains, California (Figure 1). At 
109,000 ha, the ranch is the largest contiguous area of private property in 
the state. Tejon Ranch was the subject of the 2008 Tejon Ranch Conserva- 
tion and Land Use Agreement between the Tejon Ranch Company, the 
property owner, and five environmental organizations (Audubon California, 
Endangered Habitats League, Natural Resources Defense Council, Planning 
and Conservation League, and Sierra Club). The agreement resulted in 
permanent conservation of 58,700 ha and options to purchase conserva- 
tion easements over an additional 25,100 ha (which were executed by the 
Tejon Ranch Conservancy in February 2011). Our study was restricted to 
a portion of the 83,800 ha of conserved lands at Tejon Ranch (Figure 1) 
as discussed below. 

Our field study focused on oak and mixed oak habitats within Tejon 
Ranch between 430 and 1830 m elevation. Tejon Ranch supports a high 
diversity of oak species, but our study area is dominated by the Blue Oak 
(Q. douglasii), Valley Oak, California Black Oak (Q. kelloggii ), and Canyon 
Live Oak (Q. chrysolepis), each of which forms distinct communities de- 
pending on elevation, aspect, and other physical factors. Valley Oaks occur 
across a wide range of elevations but are rarely found on steep north-facing 
slopes. In Tejon Ranch, Valley Oaks most often constitute an open savanna. 
Blue Oaks are restricted to lower elevations and gentler slopes, varying in 
structure from open savannas to denser woodlands. Black Oaks occur at 
higher elevations and are often mixed with White Fir ( Abies concolor); 
Canyon Live Oaks occur on steep and north-facing slopes. The Black Oak 
and Canyon Live Oak typically occur in dense woodlands or closed forests 
(>40% crown closure). 

The terrain of our study area consists of a series of ridges and canyons. 
The spine of the Tehachapi Mountains is oriented southwest to northeast, 
and five major ridges extend perpendicularly from it to the northwest. The 
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Figure 1. Map of Tejon Ranch showing the conserved lands, potentially suitable 
Purple Martin habitat, locations of standardized survey plots, and the area surveyed 
by Williams (2002). 
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ridge tops are broad and flat, but the flanks are often steep, dropping by as 
much as 2000 m into adjacent canyons. Many minor ridges extend from 
the flanks of the major ridges. 

METHODS 

We chose 29 June to 1 July as the survey period, as it was the period of 
predicted peak food delivery to Purple Martin nestlings in the Tehachapi 
Mountains (Williams 2002), facilitating our detection of Purple Martins. Eigh- 
teen surveyors divided into four to five teams. Survey participants consisted 
of Tejon Ranch Conservancy and Audubon California staff and volunteers 
affiliated with Western Field Ornithologists and Tejon Ranch Conservancy. 
Participants’ experience with field surveys of birds varied, but each team 
included at least one member with extensive experience. Temperatures 
during the surveys ranged from 18 to 32 °C, skies were clear, and breezes 
were light. 

We used two survey approaches, standardized surveys of randomly se- 
lected plots and nonstandardized surveys. Our standardized surveys took 
place within oak and mixed oak-conifer habitats potentially suitable for 
Purple Martin nesting on the basis of Williams’ (2002) findings that martins 
nest in large Valley Oaks and, rarely, Blue Oaks in open woodlands or savan- 
nas. However, we did not constrain the habitat we surveyed by dominant 
tree species. Thus we considered habitat potentially suitable for Purple 
Martin nesting to be oak and conifer woodlands with canopy closure <40% 
and average tree size >0.3 m diameter at breast height (dbh) regardless of 
dominant species (Figure 1). We used 1980 digital forest-cover data (updated 
in 2000) in a geographic information system (GIS) to identify potentially 
suitable habitat. We selected 40 random points within areas of potentially 
suitable habitat, further constraining them to within 200 m of roads within 
the heart of Tejon Ranch (Figure 1). Each random point served as the center 
of a circular plot, radius 100 m, for standardized surveys. 

In standardized surveys, a three- or four-person team surveyed each 3-ha 
plot once for 30 minutes between 07:30 and 13:00, counting all Purple 
Martins both inside and outside of the plot and all European Starlings and 
other cavity-nesting species inside the plot. We considered Purple Martin 
nesting confirmed when a martin entered a cavity or fed a fledgling outside of 
a cavity. For nest trees within the plots we recorded the tree's species, dbh, 
position on the slope (upper, middle, or lower third), and the slope’s aspect. 
We also noted the orientation of the nest cavity’s entrance and estimated 
canopy cover within 20 m of the nest tree. We tested the distributions of 
slope aspect and cavity orientation for deviation from uniformity with chi- 
squared goodness-of-fit tests (Sokal and Rohlf 1973). 

Each day, after completing the standardized surveys, we surveyed other 
habitat potentially suitable for the Purple Martin on a less structured basis. 
These nonstandardized surveys generally covered the area around apparently 
suitable habitat sampled in the standardized surveys (Figure 1). However, 
nonstandardized surveys took place primarily along major ridges with ranch 
roads, and many minor ridges were not surveyed because of inaccessibility 
and lack of time. We did not survey patches of potentially suitable habitat 
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at the north and south ends of Tejon Ranch. Teams walked or drove slowly 
on roads through suitable areas, stopping periodically to listen for Purple 
Martin vocalizations and look for flying or perched individuals. Observers 
counted any observed Purple Martins and attempted to follow them to 
locate nest trees. At nest sites observers recorded the tree’s characteristics 
as previously described. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Nest-Site Characteristics 

We detected Purple Martins at nine of 40 plots during standardized surveys 
but confirmed nesting at only four of these plots. Other observations at these 
plots were of individuals flying over or near the plots. In our descriptions 
of the nests’ characteristics below we combine data for Purple Martin nests 
from the standardized and nonstandardized surveys. 

In total, we located 23 Purple Martin nests in 22 trees (Figure 2), with 4 
nests found during standardized surveys and 19 found during nonstandard- 
ized surveys. Nineteen (86%) of nest trees were on prominent northwest- 
trending ridges in an apparently aggregated distribution (Figure 2). Three 
other nest trees were on spurs of these major ridges or other minor ridges. 
While major ridges do tend to support abundant suitable Purple Martin 
nesting habitat, as we discuss further below, the apparent aggregation of 
nests on major ridges may reflect sampling bias. Nest trees were generally 
found along roads on major ridges (Figure 2), which are typically more 
accessible than minor ridges. We suspect that areas along roads on major 
ridges received more nonstandardized survey effort than minor ridges and 
areas not near roads. 

All nests were in Valley Oaks. Most trees were large (Table 1), with half 
over 100 cm dbh and only six under 75 cm dbh. All nest trees were on 
the upper third of a slope in open stands, at an average elevation of 1321 
m (range 965-1679 m). Our results are consistent with those of Williams 
(2002), who also found Purple Martins in the Tehachapi Mountains nesting in 
large Valley Oaks in open stands near the tops of ridges. The dbh and slope 


Table 1 Characteristics of Trees in which Purple Martins Nest on Tejon 
Ranch. 


Nest-site Characteristics 

Value 

Number of nest trees 

22 (one tree had 2 nests) 

Species 

100% Valley Oak 

Elevation (mean ± SE) 

1321 ± 111m 

Diameter at breast height (mean ± SE) 

104 ± 16 cm 

Slope position 

100% on upper third 

Canopy cover within 20 m of nest tree (mean ± SE) 

23 ± 6% 

Slope aspect at nest tree 0 (mean ± SE) 

210 ± 40° 

Nest-cavity orientation 0 (mean ± SE) 

161 ± 49° 


“Direction in rotation clockwise from true north. 
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Figure 2. Locations of Purple Martin nests on Tejon Ranch in relation to habitat 
identified as potentially suitable by GIS. 


position of nest trees we recorded are nearly identical to those reported by 
Williams (2002). In our survey, estimated tree cover around nest trees was 
23% (Table 1). Williams (2002) estimated tree cover at a coarser scale, but 
it averaged in the range of 25-50%. 

The aspects of slopes with nest trees were mainly between the southwest 
and northwest, and the orientation of nest cavities was to the northwest 
and southeast (Figure 3), although neither slope aspect (P > 0.25) nor 
cavity orientation (P > 0.10) of nest trees was statistically different from a 
uniform distribution. Because the ridges on Tejon Ranch trend northwest, 
southwest- to northwest-oriented slopes have the greatest solar exposures, 
resulting in more open canopy cover. Cavity openings facing east could aid 
in regulating temperatures in the nest cavity. 

Although statistical comparisons are not possible with our data, we do 
not believe that our initial assumptions regarding potentially suitable nesting 
habitat biased our characterization of Purple Martin nest trees. Occupied 
Purple Martin nesting habitat appears to be a subset of the habitat we as- 
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Figure 3. (A) Percent distribution of aspects (degrees clockwise from true north) of 
slopes supporting Purple Martin nest trees (n = 22) on Tejon Ranch. (B) Percent 
distribution of the orientation (degrees clockwise from true north) of nest cavities (n 
= 23) on Tejon Ranch. 


sumed was potentially suitable for nesting. For example, martins appear to 
nest only in large Valley Oaks on the upper portions of slopes, but the habitat 
we searched included other oak species, a wider range of slope positions, 
and trees of smaller sizes. In some cases the resolution of the GIS data on 
forest cover we used to identify potentially suitable nesting habitat was too 
coarse to accurately characterize the stand of trees in which the martins were 
nesting. In addition, we used the habitat identified as suitable by GIS only 
to randomly select locations for standardized surveys. Survey teams were 
not constrained to GIS-identifed habitat during nonstandardized surveys, 
and we found Purple Martin nests outside of areas mapped as potentially 
suitable habitat (Figure 2). 

European Starlings and Other Cavity Nesters 

The densities of the 18 cavity-nesting species detected during standard- 
ized surveys are listed in Table 2. The cavity-nesting guild included five 
cavity-excavating woodpeckers, with the Acorn Woodpecker (. Melanerpes 
formicivorus) the most frequent and abundant species in our plots. Williams 
(2002) also found the Acorn Woodpecker the most abundant woodpecker 
and speculated that this species is mainly responsible for creating cavities 
of a size sufficient for the Purple Martin. 

We observed European Starlings in 18 of the 40 plots at an average abun- 
dance of 0.71 ± 0.26 individuals/ha. Starlings, however, were distributed 
among the plots patchily, as indicted by a high coefficient of dispersion or 
variance-to-mean ratio (Sokal and Rohlf 1973) of 3.65. The highest Euro- 
pean Starling abundance on a plot was 8.7 individuals/ha. 

Competition with the European Starling is considered a major threat to 
the Purple Martin in California (Airola and Williams 2008). Although the 
result of the comparison is not statistically significant, in our standardized 
surveys we found European Starling abundance in the vicinity of Purple 
Martin nests to be low. In the four standardized survey plots where Purple 
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Table 2 Cavity-Nesting Birds Observed during Standardized Surveys of 
40 Plots in Tejon Ranch 

Average 

Frequency of abundance 

Common name Scientific name occurrence (no. /ha ± SE) 


Acorn Woodpecker 
Violet-green Swallow 
Ash-throated Flycatcher 
Western Bluebird 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
Oak Titmouse 
House Wren 
European Starling 
American Kestrel 
Purple Martin 
Northern Flicker 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Tree Swallow 
Mountain Chickadee 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Downy Woodpecker 


Melanerpes formiciuorus 
Tachycineta thalassina 
Myiarchus cinerascens 
Sialia mexicana 
Sitta carolinensis 
Baeolophus inornatus 
Troglodytes aedon 
Sturnus vulgaris 
Falco sparverius 
Progne subis 
Colaptes auratus 
Picoides nuttallii 
Picoides villosus 
Tachycineta bicolor 
Poecile gambeli 
Sitta canadensis 
Picoides pubescens 


80 % 

2.11 ± 0.55 

75 % 

1.17 ± 0.22 

70 % 

0.52 ± 0.08 

68 % 

0.83 ± 0.13 

55 % 

0.48 ± 0.19 

50 % 

0.62 ± 0.18 

45 % 

0.48 ± 0.12 

45 % 

0.71 ± 0.26 

25 % 

0.15 ± 0.05 

22 % 

0.25 ± 0.09 

18 % 

0.08 ± 0.03 

15 % 

0.07 ± 0.03 

8 % 

0.04 ± 0.02 

8 % 

0.03 ± 0.02 

5 % 

0.03 ± 0.02 

3 % 

0.05 ± 0.05 

3 % 

0.01 ± 0.01 


Martins nested, European Starling abundance was low, varying from 0 to 
1 individual/ha. Of the 36 standardized survey plots located within 2 km of 
any Purple Martin nest tree, no European Starlings were detected in 22 plots 
(61%) and only three plots (8%) had >1 starling/ha. The three standardized 
survey plots where European Starling abundances were >2 individuals/ha 
were more than 2 km from any Purple Martin nest tree. 

Conservation Implications 

From our results and those of Williams (2002), the Tehachapi Mountains 
appear to be an important area for breeding of the Purple Martin in Cali- 
fornia. We documented 23 pairs of Purple Martins, and surveys of portions 
of Tejon Ranch outside of our study area revealed 6 additional pairs (Dudek 
2009). We know of anecdotal reports of two or three additional pairs on or 
in the vicinity of Tejon Ranch (J. Grantham, D. Clendenen pers. comm.). 
Thus the southern Tehachapi Mountains support at least 3 1 known pairs of 
Purple Martins. If the current abundance of Purple Martins in the northern 
Tehachapis is consistent with Williams’ (2002) report of 57 nests, then the 
Tehachapi Mountains as a whole support a minimum of 88 breeding pairs 
of Purple Martins. 

Although suitable habitat is difficult to quantify, we estimate approximately 
half of that habitat in the Tehachapis remains unsurveyed for the Purple 
Martin. Therefore, the number of breeding pairs could be more than twice 
the 88 known pairs, consistent with Williams’ (1998) estimate of 100-200 
pairs in this mountain range. Airola and Williams (2008) estimated the entire 
California population at 900-1350 pairs. The Western Purple Martin Work- 
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ing Group has established a California population target of >2000 pairs (fide 
D. Airola). Thus the Purple Martin population in the Tehachapi Mountains 
likely represents 13-20% of the state’s estimated current breeding popula- 
tion and 8% of the breeding pairs thought necessary to secure this species 
in California. The Tehachapi Range is also one of the few areas in the U.S. 
where Purple Martins nest in natural cavities in oak woodlands. To main- 
tain potentially important genetic and behavioral characteristics of western 
Purple Martins, the Western Purple Martin Group set a target that 15% of 
the entire western Purple Martin population, including 75% of the breeding 
pairs in California, nest in natural cavities (fide D. Airola). Additional studies 
are needed for the distribution, population status, and ecology of the Purple 
Martin in the Tehachapi region to be better understood. 

In much of the Purple Martin’s breeding habitat at Tejon Ranch the 
European Starling appears to be in low abundance. However, a number of 
residential and commercial development projects have been proposed for 
the Tehachapi region, development that may have an adverse effect on the 
Purple Martin by creating favorable conditions for European Starlings around 
structures and human-modified habitats. Although additional research is 
needed to clarify the nature and extent of competition between the Euro- 
pean Starling and Purple Martin in the Tehachapis, plans for development 
should consider the potential effects, both direct and indirect, on the Purple 
Martin in this region and develop measures for monitoring and managing the 
European Starling. Conservation of the Purple Martin population in the Te- 
hachapi Mountains, including land use and management to prevent increases 
in the European Starling population, represents an important contribution 
to the goals for this species’ conservation in western North America. 
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ABSTRACT: Since Sullivan and Kershner (2005) last summarized the birds of San 
Clemente Island, California, 13 additional species have been recorded on the island, 
bringing the total number of species documented there to 330. Most notable was the 
first Bluethroat ( Luscinia suecica) recorded in North America outside of its limited 
known range in Alaska. Additionally, we document a first record of the Black-chinned 
Sparrow (Spizella atrogularis ) breeding on the California Channel Islands. 

San Clemente Island, situated approximately 100 km west-northwest of 
San Diego, is the fourth largest and southernmost of the California Channel 
Islands. Jorgensen and Ferguson (1984) and Sullivan and Kershner (2005) 
have summarized the island’s avifauna, geology and vegetation, as well as 
its checkered ecological history. 

Between January 2005 and March 2009, we compiled reports of note- 
worthy species submitted to us by biologists managing endangered species 
on San Clemente Island. Of particular note is a Bluethroat ( Luscinia svecica) 
in September 2008. While San Clemente Island is not generally known for 
the occurrence of wayward Old World species, this record, in conjunction 
with a similarly unprecedented record of a Stonechat ( Saxicola torquatus) 
in October 1995 (Sullivan and Kershner 2005), confirms the island as a 
“trap” for truly rare vagrants. 

Other observers credited in the text are Luke M. Bloch, Catherine Craig, 
Clemens L. Dabrowski, Jonathan P. Gunther, Susan C. Hammerly, Naira 
N. Johnston, Eric L. Kershner, Jimmy M. McMorran, Kimberly D. Roth, 
and Sam W. Stuart. 

SPECIES ACCOUNTS 

American Bittern ( Botaurus lentiginosus). K. D. Roth saw a single bird 
at Lemon Tank on 12 and 13 October 2008. Although no photos were 
obtained, Roth provided a detailed written description noting a frozen verti- 
cal posture, yellow bill, dark brown streaking on the throat, and black tips 
to the wings in flight. This species is now rare as a winter visitor to nearby 
San Diego County (Unitt 2004), and there appear to be only two other 
reports from the Channel Islands: a sight record from San Nicolas Island (P. 
Collins unpubl. data) and a record of bones in an old Bald Eagle ( Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus) nest on San Miguel Island (Collins et al. 2005). 
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Greater Scaup (Aythya mania). S. W. Stuart found a single female at 
Lemon Tank on 4 November 2006 (Figure 1). Subsequently, it was seen 
once by Fidorra and C. Craig on 7 November 2006. Prior to 2004 this 
species wintered in small numbers on San Diego Bay (Unitt 2004) but has 
recently been reported in sharply increased numbers (P. E. Lehman pers. 
comm.). With fewer than half a dozen reports from the other California 
Channel Islands, however (P Collins unpubl. data), it appears to be much 
rarer offshore. 

Black Scoter ( Melanitta nigra). On 8 December 2005, E. L. Kershner 
identified one flying south past West Cove Point with a group of Surf Scoters 
(. Melanitta persiciallata). The bird was all black, lacking the white markings 
seen in both the Surf and White-winged ( Melanitta deglandi) Scoters, and 
appeared rounder headed than the associated Surf Scoters. Sullivan and 
Kershner (2005) considered this species hypothetical on San Clemente Island 
on the basis of an undocumented report in October 1997. The Black Scoter 
occurs annually in small numbers in coastal southern California (Garrett and 
Dunn 1981) and has been recorded from nearby Santa Catalina Island (P. 
Collins unpubl. data, Howell 1917). Although probably only a casual visitor 
to San Clemente Island, its eventual documentation is not surprising. 

Bufflehead ( Bucephala albeola). Fidorra found a female at Lemon Tank 
on 10 November 2007, and Bradley saw it at the same location three days 
later. Subsequently, it was observed on a number of occasions, last on 23 
November 2007. There are records of the Bufflehead from most of the 
California Channel Islands, with at least 15 for a reservoir on nearby Santa 
Catalina Island (P. Collins unpubl. data) on dates ranging from 23 November 



Figure 1. Female Greater Scaup (Aythya mania) at Lemon Tank, 4 November 
2006. 


Photo by Sam VJ. Stuart 
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to 22 March. While clearly rarer offshore than in coastal San Diego County, 
where it is an abundant winter visitor (Unitt 2004), its periodic occurrence 
on San Clemente Island can be expected. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper ( Calidris pusilla). E. L. Kershner and J. M. 
McMorran saw and heard a juvenile at West Cove Beach on 11 August 
2005. They described prominent features including dark legs, a bill with 
no downward curve, a distinctive cap, and dark ear coverts and noted the 
absence of any rufous tone in the scapulars. The Semipalmated Sandpiper 
is seen annually in small numbers in southern California, and this report falls 
within the normal early July-early September period of occurrence (Garrett 
and Dunn 1981, Unitt 2004). Two previous reports from San Clemente 
Island were rejected by Sullivan and Kershner (2005) on the basis of insuf- 
ficient details, and we know of only one other Channel Islands report, from 
San Nicolas Island (P. Collins unpubl. data). Although this species can be 
easily overlooked, the scarcity of reports from any of the Channel Islands 
likely reflects an overall scarcity of small Calidris sandpipers and their habitat 
there, relative to the mainland. 

Glaucous Gull ( Larus hyperboreus). Bradley and Fidorra found a Glaucous 
Gull, likely in its first year, at West Cove Beach on 8 April 2006 (Figure 2). 
It was subsequently seen by a number of observers, last on 19 April 2006. 
A second record involves a similar individual photographed by Fidorra at the 
same location on 13 May 2008. Sullivan and Kershner (2005) considered 
this species hypothetical on San Clemente Island on the basis of an undocu- 
mented sight record in February 2002. It is probably a casual visitor to San 
Clemente Island, as it occurs annually along the coast of nearby San Diego 



Fiqure 2. Glaucous Gull (Larus hyperboreus), likely in its first cycle, at West Cove 
Beach, 8 April 2006. 

Photo by James E. Bradley 
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County (Unitt 2004) and there are at least two other late-winter records from 
the California Channel Islands (Garrett and Dunn 1981). 

Eastern Phoebe ( Sayornis phoebe). J. P. Gunther photographed an im- 
mature in Norton Canyon on 2 February 2009, but it was not identified 
until L. M. Bloch saw it in the same location on 3 March 2009. The photo 
shows a round-headed flycatcher with a dark cap and face contrasting with 
a pale throat and a pale yellow wash to the belly. Sullivan and Kershner 
(2005) rejected a report from October 2001 based on insufficient details, 
and the species otherwise appears to be a casual fall and winter visitor to 
the California Channel Islands, with reports from Santa Cruz, San Nicolas, 
and Santa Catalina islands (P. Collins unpubl. data). 

American Crow ( Coruus brachyrhynchos). Unusually strong easterly 
Santa Ana winds (50-65 km/hr on San Clemente Island) in mainland south- 
ern California during the week of 21-27 October 2007 precipitated a large 
influx of unusual migrants on San Clemente Island. On 23 October 2007, 
N. N. Johnston and C. L. Dabrowski reported a single American Crow from 
the southern end of the island. Later the same day, a second American Crow 
reported from Wilson Cove was confirmed by Bradley. Written descriptions 
noting the birds’ smaller size and shorter, more rounded tail than of the 
resident Common Raven (C. corax) support the identification. The following 
day, the bird in Wilson Cove had been joined by a second individual (likely 
the first bird recorded the previous day), and both were observed closely 
by a number of observers. The two crows were last seen on 1 November 
2007 in Wilson Cove. Sullivan and Kershner (2005) considered this species 
hypothetical on San Clemente Island on the basis of bones found in middens 
that could have been transported there from elsewhere. Doubtless, this spe- 
cies is only a straggler to San Clemente Island, and other than the possible 
recent establishment of a population on Santa Catalina Island (Sullivan and 
Kershner 2005), it remains very rare on any of the Channel Islands. 

Brown Creeper ( Certhia americana). This species was reported on San 
Clemente Island in 1986 and 1988 by L. Salata (M. Booker pers. comm.), 
but only an observation on 5 November 2006 is supported by written 
documentation. On that date, S. W. Stuart and C. Craig found a single 
Brown Creeper in Malo Canyon. They identified the bird’s high-pitched 
“tseeep’’ call before locating it and viewing it briefly. Both observers are 
familiar with the species and provided a written description that supports 
the identification. Interestingly, this sighting took place on a day that fol- 
lowed a fallout of Golden-crowned Kinglets ( Regulus satrapa), which are 
only sporadic migrants to San Clemente Island (Sullivan and Kershner 2005) 
but frequently occur with the Brown Creeper on the mainland. There are 
reports of the Brown Creeper, from mid-October to late March, from most 
of the California Channel Islands, including five from San Nicolas Island (P. 
Collins unpubl. data). The species’ appearance on San Clemente Island is 
not unexpected. 

Bluethroat ( Luscinia suecica). On 14 September 2008, Stahl and Fidorra 
located an unfamiliar sparrow-sized bird at Lemon Tank. On initially flushing 
it from tall grass, they noted distinctive reddish sides to the tail and a dark 
terminal band. When the bird subsequently appeared in the open, it showed 
long legs, a cocked tail, and a dark necklace. Although the bird kept largely 
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to dense cover, we obtained digiscoped photographs from a distance of ap- 
proximately 50 m and confirmed the bird’s identity as a first-winter female 
Bluethroat (Figure 3). The bird was seen by up to 20 other biologists over 
the following days, last on 18 September 2008. 

This record has since been accepted unanimously by the California Bird 
Records Committee (record 2008-116) and represents a first known occur- 
rence in both California and the contiguous 48 states (American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union 1998, P. E. Lehman pers. comm.). 

Occurring widely in the Palaearctic Region, the Bluethroat is known in the 
Nearctic as a thinly distributed breeding population of the nominate subspe- 
cies suecica in northern Alaska and northwest Yukon (Guzy and McCaffery 
2002). Although the winter range of this population is poorly known, the 
Bluethroat occurs as a regular spring and fall migrant across the Bering 
Strait (Lehman 2005). Peak fall passage at Gambell, St Lawrence Island, 
ranges from mid-August through early September with a season high of 28 
in 1998, a maximum of 19 on 25 August 1997, and records no later than 
22 September (Lehman 2005, P E. Lehman pers. comm.). As a vagrant, in 
the Aleutian and Pribilof Islands to the south, the Bluethroat is known from 
occasional sightings as late as 27 September, although there are no specimen 
records (Gibson and Byrd 2007, P. E. Lehman pers. comm.). 

On the basis of the phenology of the Bluethroat’s fall migration in Alaska, 
the timing of this occurrence on San Clemente Island is appropriate for a 
natural vagrant. In many respects, an occurrence of a vagrant away from 
Alaska could be considered overdue, as other species with similar North 



Figure 3. First-winter female Bluethroat ( Luscinia suecica ) at Lemon Tank, 14 
September 2008. 


Photo by Jason C. Fidorra 
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American breeding ranges and migratory routes, such as the Eastern Yel- 
low Wagtail ( Motacilla tschutschensis) and Arctic Warbler (. Phylloscopus 
borealis), are known in California from multiple records each (Hamilton et 
al. 2007). However, ours being the only record of the Bluethroat away from 
Alaska and the Yukon suggests that the species, like some other thrushes, is 
not prone to vagrancy and highlights the remarkable nature of this record. 

Hooded Warbler ( Wilsonia citrina). During a large fallout of migrants on 
9 May 2006, S. C. Hammerly located a male Hooded Warbler in Wilson 
Cove. The bird was later seen and confirmed by S. W. Stuart and several 
others; it remained until 11 May 2006. On 27 May 2007, also in Wilson 
Cove, Bradley located a second Hooded Warbler, a first-spring female, seen 
by several other observers (Figure 4). This species is a regular spring vagrant 
to the southern California mainland and San Diego County (Garrett and 
Dunn 1981, Unitt 2004), and there are records from San Nicolas Island for 
the spring and fall as well as single records for Anacapa Island in the fall and 
Santa Catalina Island in the spring (P. Collins unpubl. data, Stewart 1984). 
Its occurrence on San Clemente Island is thus expected. 

Black-chinned Sparrow ( Spizella atrogularis). S. W. Stuart found two 
adults feeding a recent fledgling in Horse Canyon on 30 June 2006, repre- 
senting the first record of this species’ breeding not only for San Clemente 
Island but for any of the California Channel Islands. This is the same site 
where Stuart and Bradley heard two apparently territorial males singing 



Fiqure 4. First-sprinq female Hooded Warbler (Wilsonia citrina) in Wilson Cove, 
27 May 2007. 


Photo by James E. Bradley 
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several weeks prior in May. The habitat consists primarily of dense sage- 
brush ( Artemisia californica) on steep canyon slopes, mixed with smaller 
quantities of prickly pear cactus ( Opuntia littoralis) and lemonadeberry 
(Rhus integrifolia), differing from traditional breeding habitat of chaparral 
dominated by manzanita ( Arctostaphylos spp.), scrub oak ( Quercus spp.), 
and chamise ( Adenostoma fasciculatum) on the adjacent mainland (Har- 
grove 2010). The Black-chinned Sparrow was known previously on San 
Clemente Island only as a casual migrant, with just four fall and four spring 
records (Sullivan and Kershner 2005, unpubl. data). With no subsequent 
evidence of breeding, this appears to be an isolated record. Numbers of the 
Black-chinned Sparrow on the nearby mainland increased greatly after the 
wildfires of 2002 and 2003 (Unitt 2007), perhaps increasing the chance 
the species would reach and colonize San Clemente Island. 

Swamp Sparrow ( Melospiza georglana). Bradley photographed a single 
individual at the Natural Resources Office on 30 November 2007. It re- 
mained within a very small area of bushes and was eventually seen by a 
number of observers, last on 19 February 2008. This species is a rare but 
annual winter visitor to nearby coastal San Diego County (Unitt 2004), al- 
though it has been reported with decreasing frequency there in recent years 
(P. E. Lehman pers. comm.). It appears to be very rare on the California 
Channel Islands as a whole, with only four reports, from Santa Rosa, Santa 
Cruz, and Santa Catalina Islands (P. Collins unpubl. data). Although possibly 
underreported because of its skulking habits, the Swamp Sparrow prefers 



Figure 5. Female or first-year male Cassin’s Finch (Carpodacus cassinii ) at Lemon 
Tank, 5 November 2007. 


Photo by James E. Bradley 
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wet brush and marsh, which are scarce on San Clemente Island, possibly 
explaining its rarity. 

Cassin’s Finch ( Carpodacus cassinii). Bradley found a single female- 
plumaged individual at Lemon Tank on 4 November 2007; it was seen 
again there the following day (Figure 5). The bird associated loosely with 
a few female Purple Finches (C. purpureus) and showed the characteristic 
long wings, conical bill, and fine streaking typical of this species. Although 
this occasionally irruptive species is resident in the San Jacinto Mountains 
only 190 km east of San Clemente Island (Garrett and Dunn 1981), it is 
extremely rare on any of the Channel Islands with only five reports to date, 
all from San Nicolas Island (P. Collins unpubl. data). 

During the period of this summary, three additional species were reported 
without documentation. These species, which we consider as unconfirmed, 
include Cooper’s Hawk ( Accipiter cooperii; December 2006, April 2008), 
Swainson’s Hawk ( Buteo swainsoni ; March 2006) and Hepatic Tanager 
( Piranga flava; June 2005, October 2006). It should be noted that Sullivan 
and Kershner (2005), likewise, treated Cooper’s Hawk and Swainson’s 
Hawk as unconfirmed on the basis of reports before 2005. 
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FIRST RECORDS OF THE SHORT-TAILED HAWK 
AND GRAY HAWK FOR THE BAJA CALIFORNIA 
PENINSULA 

STEVEN G. MLODINOW, 1522 Venice Lane, Longmont, Colorado 80503; 
SGMlod@aol.com 


During late October and early November 2011, I visited the tip of the Baja 
California Peninsula, from La Paz to San Jose del Cabo, all of which lies within the 
biogeographic region known as the Cape District, encompassing habitats ranging 
from desert in the lowlands to thorn forest in foothills and pine-oak woodlands on 
higher slopes (Howell 2001). This portion of the Cape District, at the tip of the world’s 
second-longest peninsula oriented north-south, is also well known for concentrating 
vagrant birds. On 30 October 2010, I was walking through a patch of thorn forest 
at Caduano, Baja California Sur, when I heard the scold notes of a Western Tanager 
(. Piranga ludoviciana). I quickly located the source of the tanager’s agitation: an adult 
Gray Hawk ( Buteo nitidus) perched on dead branches just below the canopy. The 
hawk, no farther from me than 20 m, remained for at least a minute before taking 
flight (Figure 1). Efforts to relocate it the next day failed. On 3 November 2010, ap- 
proximately 90 minutes before sunset, I was walking along the upper lip of an arroyo 
near the road to San Antonio de la Sierra, Baja California Sur. This arroyo is approxi- 
mately 22.5 km southwest of Mexico Highway 1, at an elevation of approximately 
700 m. A small hawk came into view high above and quickly disappeared into the 
sun’s glare. Suspecting the bird to be a Broad-winged Hawk (B. platypterus ), rare on 
the peninsula, I readied my camera. When it reappeared I took more than a dozen 
photographs. Unfortunately, the bird quickly soared off to the north. Review of the 
photographs immediately thereafter (Figure 2), however, revealed that the hawk was 
a light-morph adult Short-tailed Hawk (B. brachyurus). 

The range and population of the Gray Hawk in the southwestern United States 
have been growing over the last three decades (Williams and Krueper 2008). Histori- 
cally, this species’ breeding range in the United States was limited to southeastern 
Arizona, the lower Rio Grande valley in Texas, and west Texas in the vicinity of Big 
Bend National Park and the Davis Mountains (Bibles et al. 2002). During the 1980s, 
however, the numbers and range of the Gray Hawk started expanding in both Arizona 
and Texas, and breeding was first noted in southern New Mexico in 2004 (Williams 
and Krueper 2008). Western Arizona’s first record was in spring 2007 at Alamo Lake 
in La Paz and Mohave counties, and a Gray Hawk was recorded at the same location 
in May 2008 (Stevenson and Rosenberg 2008). A similar range expansion might be 
taking place in northwestern Mexico (Williams and Krueper 2008). Nonetheless, this 
species has not yet been recorded in California (Hamilton et al. 2007), and there are 
no prior records from the Baja California Peninsula (Erickson and Howell 2001). 

In both northwestern Mexico and Arizona the Gray Hawk favors riparian habitats 
dominated or surrounded by mesquite ( Prosopis spp.), with trees 12-15 m in height 
preferred for nesting (Bibles et al. 2002). Notably, the habitat at Caduano consists of 
a patchwork of agricultural fields, some fallow, and copses of dense acacia ( Acacia 
spp.) and mesquite; a few of the trees in this area appear to be 12-15 m tall. In both 
Sonora and Arizona, Gray Hawks largely depart in September and October and return 
in March (Russell and Monson 1998, Bibles et al. 2002). 

The Short-tailed Hawk has undergone a range expansion even more dramatic than 
that of the Gray Hawk. As of 1940, its Mexican range was not known to extend north 
or west of coastal southern Tamaulipas; in the United States it was known only in 
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Florida (Brown and Amadon 1968). In western Mexico, this species was first detected 
in 1941, in Michoacan (Blake and Hanson 1942). It reached Nayarit and Sinaloa by 
the mid-1960s and Sonora by 1982 (Williams et al. 2007). In 1985, Arizona recorded 
its first Short- tailed Hawk (Rosenberg et al. 2007), and by the summer of 2010 the 
number of accepted records there had reached 25, all from the eastern portion, north 
to the Pinal Mountains (Snyder et al. 2010). Additionally, the Short- tailed Hawk was 
first recorded in southern Texas in 1989, in western Texas in 2002, and in New Mexico 
in 2005 (Williams et al. 2007). Two vagrants have been found much farther astray, 
with an immature in coastal Alabama in October 2003 (Duncan and Duncan 2004) 
and an adult in northernmost Michigan in November 2005 (Svingen 2006). 

In Arizona, the Short-tailed Hawk favors pine woodlands for nesting so is limited to 
elevations of -2000 m or higher (Snyder et al. 2010). In Sonora, it has been found 
in a broader range of habitats, from tropical deciduous forest to pine-oak woodland 
and accordingly has been recorded there over a much greater elevational range, 
from 125 to 2000 m (Russell and Monson 1998). The Sierra de la Laguna, in the 
Cape District of Baja California Sur, reaches an elevation of 2200 m and supports 
pine-oak woodland above -1300 m. In Arizona and Sonora the Short-tailed Hawk 
appears to be migratory, but the degree to which this migration is elevational rather 
than latitudinal is unclear (Russell and Monson 1998, Snyder et al. 2010). 

Given that neither the Short-tailed nor the Gray Hawk had been previously recorded 
Baja California, one might wonder, “How did these birds reach southernmost Baja 
California Sur: via land (thus passing east to west north of the Gulf of California) or 
by flying across the gulf?” 

Birds that migrate by soaring, such as hawks of the genus Buteo, generally avoid 
migrating over water and commonly take much longer routes to minimize water 
crossing (Berthold 2001, Newton 2008). An analogy for the birds in Baja California 
may be found in the wintering of Swainson’s Hawks (B. swainsoni) in Florida. That 



Figure 1. Adult Gray Hawk in thorn scrub at Caduano, Baja California Sur, 30 
October 2010. A, front view; B, rear view. 

Photos by Steven G. Mlodinow 
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species nests in central and western North America and winters predominantly in 
South America, but also in small to moderate numbers in southern Florida (Stevenson 
and Anderson 1994). Most of the Florida birds are immatures, probably individuals 
that strayed east before heading south and then found themselves “trapped” at the tip 
of the Florida peninsula (N. R. F. Snyder pers. comm.). However, Swainson’s Hawks 
are seen annually during fall at hawk watches in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
they have been recorded multiple times in other eastern states and provinces (Wheeler 
2003). Here the analogy falters, as neither the Short-tailed nor the Gray Hawk has 
been recorded west or north of Arizona. Therefore, a crossing of the Gulf of California 
from Sonora to Baja California should be considered. 

In other parts of the world, raptors regularly migrate moderate distances over 
water. The “East Asian Oceanic Flyway,” used by over 200,000 raptors annually, 
requires a 300-km flight over water from the Philippines to eastern Indonesia (Lin 
and Severinghaus 1998), perhaps aided by weak updrafts over the tropical waters 
(Newton 2008). Additionally, a small portion of the European population of the Honey 
Buzzard ( Pernis apivorus), a species that migrates primarily by soaring, crosses the 
Mediterranean from Sicily to Tunisia (Berthold 2001, Newton 2008), a minimum 
distance of 160 km. Occasional wandering to islands off the North American main- 
land by buteos also entails substantial flights over water. For instance, there are three 
records of the Red-tailed Hawk (B. jamaicensis) and one of Rough-legged Hawk (B. 
lagopus ) from Bermuda (Amos 1991, A. Dobson in litt), which is more than 1000 
km from the nearest point on mainland North America. Less impressive but more 
frequent is the rare but annual occurrence of migrant Broad-winged Hawks in Cuba 



Figure 2. Adult Short-tailed Hawk near San Antonio de la Sierra, eastern slope of 
the Sierra de La Laguna, elevation approximately 700 m, 3 November 2010. The 
banded tail identifies it as an adult. 

Photo by Steuen G. MIodinow 
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(Garrido and Kirkconnell 2000), entailing an overwater flight of at least 150 km. The 
Broad-winged Hawk has also occurred once on San Clemente Island, in California’s 
Channel Islands, requiring a 92-km water crossing (Sullivan and Kershner 2005). 
Although it is now extirpated there, at some point the Red-tailed Hawk colonized Isla 
Guadalupe, Baja California, requiring flying across at least 250 km of water (Jehl and 
Everett 1985). Crossing the Gulf of California halfway down the peninsula requires an 
overwater flight of about 120 km. However, a crossing farther north, island hopping 
from central coastal Sonora via Isla Tiburon, Isla San Esteban, and Isla San Lorenzo, 
requires overwater flights no greater than 17 km, and these arid islands should pro- 
vide thermals for soaring. Even where it meets the Pacific, the Gulf of California is 
less than 200 km wide. Thus an overwater route for both the Gray and Short- tailed 
Hawk seems achievable. 

It is also worth considering whether these extralimital records of the Gray and 
Short-tailed hawks might be related to these species’ recent population changes. 
When a species’ population exceeds an area’s carrying capacity, individuals disperse 
in search of new locations suitable for breeding, often leading to range expansion 
(Newton 1998, 2003). Such dispersal tends to be nondirectional and proportional to 
the size of the species' breeding territory (Newton 2003). Therefore, both the Gray 
and Short-tailed hawks may have strayed to Baja California Sur as part of each spe- 
cies’ population increase and subsequent range expansion. An increase in the source 
population can also result in an increase in vagrancy during migration (Vinicombe 
and Cottridge 1996, Patten and Burger 1998, Veit 2000). Therefore, the growth of 
the populations of the Gray and Short-tailed hawks might increase the likelihood of 
their reaching the Baja California Peninsula. 

The age of these hawks might clarify the etiology of their occurrence in Baja 
California Sur. Both birds were adults, yet vagrants are most often birds in their first 
year of life (Vinicombe and Cottridge 1996, Berthold 2001). Thus these hawks may 
have arrived on the Baja California Peninsula by dispersal, then remained in suitable 
habitat, or they may have been migrants returning to winter grounds first located 
during a previous year. Either mechanism could lead to additional records from Baja 
California as long as population increases continue. 

1 owe many thanks to Richard A. Erickson for his encouragement to write this 
paper, and for his reviews, which led to substantial improvements. I also thank Noel 
F. R. Snyder for his insights on Buteo migration and Andrew Dobson for providing 
data on overwater vagrancy by hawks. 
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Kaufman Field Guide to Advanced Birding: Understanding What You 
See and Hear, by Kenn Kaufman. 2011. Houghton Mifflin, New York. 448 pages, 
over 700 photographs, 43 line drawings. Softback, $21.00. ISBN 978-0-547- 
24832-5. 

With an abundance of identification guides available on bookstore shelves, as well 
as web sites dedicated to the finer points of field identification, there is no shortage 
of information available to today’s birders wanting to challenge themselves with dif- 
ficult groups of birds. While plenty of references are available for beginners learning 
how to use field marks and for experts studying molt schedules and specific feather 
tracts, there is little information to help intermediate birders to learn how to look at 
birds. Advanced Birding aims to fill that gap; rather than providing a reference for 
advanced birders, this book is about becoming an advanced birder. 

This purpose may confuse people who use the earlier version. Along with other bird- 
ers, I expected the new Advanced Birding to be an update to Kaufman’s Advanced 
Birding (1990, Houghton Mifflin, Boston). I soon found the title to be somewhat 
misleading, and the back-cover blurb provides our first hint, describing this book as “all 
new.” That’s not entirely true, as Kaufman incorporates many aspects of the 1990 
version here. Still, readers should not expect this book to replace the original, a classic 
aimed at advanced birders. Kaufman notes in the introduction, “Simply updating that 
book now without changing its focus would hardly serve a useful purpose, because 
virtually all birders have access to vastly more information today than they did in 1990 
(p. 6).” Readers expecting an updated version of the 1990 guide will be disappointed 
to find a book containing more basic information and little of the knowledge that the 
ornithological world has gained in the past 20 years. Those who are likely to gain the 
most from Advanced Birding are birders who feel overwhelmed by the vast amount 
of information available and want to learn about advanced concepts of bird identifi- 
cation rather than getting bogged down in details. Kaufman uses his own extensive 
knowledge of bird identification to ease readers through this conceptual approach to 
birding and clear out the clutter of unnecessary information. 

A quick comparison of the table of contents of the two versions reveals the different 
goals of the two books. The 1990 volume begins with a 19-page introductory chapter, 
followed by 34 chapters focusing on some of the toughest identification challenges in 
North America. The new book expands the introduction into seven chapters covering 
135 pages. The family and genus accounts include 24 chapters, covering some groups 
of very difficult species and some more basic identification issues. 

The first seven chapters of Advanced Birding expand upon the information avail- 
able in the 1990 guide. They cover broad topics such as different approaches to 
identification, conservation and the responsibilities of birders, what you should (and 
should not) focus on in the field, molt, behavior, variation within a species, and general 
birding tips. Nearly all the information available here is very useful, though experi- 
enced birders are already familiar with most of it. The chapter on bird topography 
struck me as being unnecessarily long and detailed for a guide to advanced birding. 
While I was impressed with the detailed line drawings of feather groups shown below 
the photographs on which they are based (pp. 66-73), most of the general informa- 
tion and figures of feathers and feather tracts can be found in most field guides and 
numerous other publications. On the other hand, Chapter 6, “Identification beyond 
the Species Level,” provides excellent information, including techniques for aging 
and sexing, subspecies and color morphs, hybrids, and plumage abnormalities. This 
chapter will prove useful even for many experts, since nearly everyone is guilty of 
now and then overlooking intraspecific variation. 

My main quibble with the introductory chapters involves the section “Geographic 
Variation and the Subspecies Problem (p. 117).” While I understand and mostly 
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agree with Kaufman’s statements in this section, I disagree with the presentation of 
subspecies as a “problem” rather than a rewarding challenge for birders. Kaufman 
urges caution when attempting to identify birds to subspecies, a point that is sensible 
and well explained. However, he makes little mention of distinctive subspecies and no 
mention of the possibility of future splits. After all, it is the birders who pay attention 
to subspecies who are prepared to identify “new” species such as the Cackling Goose 
and Pacific Wren. Kaufman warns against attempting to identify Oregon Juncos to 
subspecies but glosses over more distinctive subspecies such as the White-winged 
and Gray-headed. I believe that such detailed study can reveal many patterns and 
identification challenges more interesting than if all juncos are called simply “Dark- 
eyed.” In contrast to this section, Kaufman does discuss gull subspecies in depth in 
the chapter “Learning to Identify Gulls,” including the challenges they present, and 
the possibility of discovering vagrants. 

The majority of the book consists of 24 chapters covering specific groups of birds. 
Fourteen of these concern “Learning to Identify” a tough family, in which Kaufman 
discusses important features, significant factors such as migration and molt, and 
sometimes outlines the groups or genera within the family. The latter approach is 
very practical, applied to ducks, shorebirds, terns, warblers, and sparrows. The re- 
maining chapters detail identification of certain genera or species pairs that present 
true identification challenges, nearly all of which follow a chapter summarizing the 
family. This is an effective approach; it is helpful to learn the basics of identification 
of terns, for example, before studying the genus Sterna in particular. The information 
in these chapters varies with the specific identification challenges of the group. For 
example, while the chapter on Sterna includes detailed figures of wing pattern and tail 
shape, the chapter on Spizella sparrows includes a suite of photographs illustrating 
differences in face pattern. The chapter on Empidonax flycatchers spans 41 pages, 
providing a wealth of photographs and detailed information about each species. The 
wood-warbler chapter includes a fascinating section on warblers’ song types, complete 
with sonograms (p. 406). Nearly every chapter discusses the group’s molt in detail, 
reflecting the increased emphasis on the role of molt in identification in the past 20 
years. In each case, Kaufman emphasizes the specific aspects of plumage, structure, 
behavior, or voice that are most important to identification. 

The family accounts vary widely, with the stated intention of covering a variety of 
topics in order to give readers a broad knowledge base to apply to identification prob- 
lems in general, not just those included in the book. The chapter on gulls is excellent, 
expanding on the information in the 1990 guide to include more information about 
hybrids and subspecies, a detailed section on molt, and a summary of knowledge 
gained since 1990. Kaufman dedicates four pages to photographs illustrating the 
plumage sequence of the Ring-billed Gull from fresh juvenile to fourth-cycle adult. 
Such a well-written and focused summary of gull identification could give squeamish 
birders the confidence to look at immature gulls. 

In contrast to this well-constructed and informative chapter, the two pages on 
woodpeckers seem entirely unnecessary. Most of the chapter is focused on variation 
in red markings in various species, discussing genera that pose very little difficulty 
in identification. The chapter may even confuse beginners who never thought that 
woodpeckers were much of a challenge. A chapter dedicated to sapsucker identifi- 
cation would have been a better use of the space. Chapters on seabirds, owls, and 
swallows are similarly ineffectual. Although plenty of birders have difficulty with these 
groups, particularly seabirds, the chapters are too brief to be of much use in improv- 
ing identification skills. 

Overall, this book is well-constructed and well-written, with a wealth of information 
presented in a manner quite accessible to readers. The abundance of photos is an 
addition to this version, used in creative ways to illustrate Kaufman’s points throughout 
the book. These photos are an immense improvement over many of the line drawings 
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in the 1990 version. One of many examples is a series of photographs of Least Sand- 
pipers in alternate and juvenile plumages (p. 230), illustrating the species’ variation 
in coloration and shape. Editorially, I found very few problems with the book. Only 
a handful of typographical errors caught my eye. For example, “I don’t recommend 
trying to guess the ages of lone accipiters in the field (p. 200)” should refer to sex, not 
age. Additionally, a few sections of the book are somewhat redundant. For example, 
the sections “Look at Flying Birds (p. 30)” and “Flight Behavior (p. 99)” share most of 
the same ideas. Some of the introduction to the flycatchers (p. 346) is recycled from 
the first few chapters and not at all specific to flycatcher identification (e.g., advice to 
study birds of known identity and to consider molt and wear). 

These quibbles aside, my main problem with the book is the title. I found it mislead- 
ing that the same title was used for two books with such differences in audience and 
overall approach, despite some overlap in information. To those already advanced 
birders who are comfortable referring to their older version of Advanced Birding, I 
recommend sticking to the original. Since 1990, mountains of new books on iden- 
tification have been published, not to mention the advent of the Internet. Perhaps a 
new guide compiling this knowledge into a book on advanced identification issues is 
in order, but this is not that guide. On the other hand, for anyone who feels fed up 
trying to match gulls to pictures in field guides, who doesn’t know where to start with 
an unfamiliar shorebird, who is beyond learning the basics of birding but still wants 
to improve his ability to critically examine birds in the field and to understand what 
he sees, this book will prove an invaluable tool. 

Lauren Harter 


On Her Own Terms: Annie Montague Alexander and the Rise of Science 
in the American West, by Barbara Stein. 2001. University of California Press. 380 
pages, photographs. Cloth, $55.00. ISBN 0-520-22726-3. 

This year is the tenth anniversary of the publication of Barbara Stein’s biography 
of Annie Alexander, whose work to establish and support the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology (MVZ) at the University of California, Berkeley, is not well known except to 
those with an interest in the history of the entity. Even regular users and supporters 
of the MVZ may not have any real sense of its origins: after all, our museums have 
always been there and always will be, right? 

That this misconception about our leading museums, now facing exceptional 
funding and support crises, is so widespread is reason enough to revisit this book 
ten years after its issue. The fact that it was never reviewed in Western Birds at the 
time of its release is another reason. It’s justification enough to call attention to an 
underappreciated, little-known book that both tells a central story of western science 
yet speaks to our passion for nature on a personal level. 

Any biographer has to decide how much to emphasize the person’s private and 
family life versus the actions that affected the wider society and so more important 
to history. In On Her Own Terms, Stein struck a fine balance between these two 
facets so intimately related. Like Florence Merriam Bailey (1863-1948) and unlike 
Margaret Morse Nice (1883-1974), to name two ornithologist contemporaries whose 
work and life overlapped significantly with those of Annie Alexander (1867-1950), 
Alexander had a life partner for forty of those years, Louise Kellogg, who was also 
her field and collecting partner. 

Florence Merriam’s husband, Vernon Bailey, was a mammal collector for the U.S. 
Biological Survey and they, like Alexander and Kellogg and also childless, spent long 
periods in the field together, returning from time to time to a more “civilized” exis- 
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tence. Nice, on the other hand, was among other things a mother to three daughters 
and a wife to a doctor husband. Her life could hardly have been more rooted, which 
led to her trailblazing and monumental but local study of the Song Sparrow. For an 
interesting comparison of lifestyles and biographical approaches, see Harriet Kofalk’s 
No Woman Tenderfoot: Florence Merriam Bailey, Pioneer Naturalist (1989, Texas 
A&M University Press) and Nice’s posthumous autobiographical Research Is a Pas- 
sion with Me (1979, Consolidated Amethyst Publications, Toronto). 

Alexander’s background was that of exceptional wealth, as she was heiress to a 
Hawaiian sugar fortune. But becoming a shrewd businesswoman, Alexander grew 
her fortune independently. Family connections to Hawaii play a role in the book, 
particularly at the beginning and end. The meat of the story, however, is what the rich 
girl from Hawaii decided to do with her life after her father’s untimely death. 

People with lots of money can be divided into two rough categories: those who 
consider life to be an opportunity for play, indolence, and sloth and whose lives are of 
no particular value to man or beast, and those, the smaller group, who attempt to do 
something useful with their time on earth. Among the things Alexander did with her 
good fortune was to establish the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology and to install Joseph 
Grinnell as its director. This was unusual only in that she was a woman; establishing 
museums of various kinds was, after all, one of the things that rich people did. What 
was unusual was what she did with her time. Well before she founded the museum, 
she had been funding scientific exploration of the West, and a course in geology 
stimulated her to become a scientific collector. The book tracks Alexander’s odyssey 
through paleontology, ornithology, mammalogy and botany well, even though the 
written record of some of those early years was very thin. 

The subtitle “Rise of Science in the American West” refers to several things. First, 
Alexander’s establishing major institutes of biology and paleontology and her lifelong 
attention to their development, to make sure that they could do what she thought 
they should. Second, it addresses larger issues of how the museums could reach these 
goals as part of the University of California. What direction would western field biol- 
ogy take? Third, it is about the nature of field work in the west in the late 19 th and 
early 20 th century. 

There are other books that touch on this last subject. One of the best is Foye Miller’s 
Lifelong Boyhood, out of print but available as a modestly rare book from antiquarian 
book dealers. Kofalk’s biography of Bailey is another, and some of the results of the 
new field science can be found in the expensive and hard to find Joseph Grinnell’s 
Philosophy of Nature, a collection of some of his works published by the University 
of California in 1943 as a sort of festschrift. 

What was different about Annie Alexander? First, she was a woman working as a 
field biologist in the late 19 th and very early 20 th Century, when both social norms 
and lack of formal opportunities generally precluded women from such work. Second, 
she was an exceptionally tough, stubborn woman whose field adventures, as Stein 
recounts in detail yet very readably, sometimes boggle the modern mind. In 1936, 
when Alexander was 69, she and Kellogg made a winter trip into the remote Saline 
Valley of Inyo County and were snowed in, with temperatures reaching -10 °F. They 
were eventually rescued after surviving mainly on cornmeal, beans, and a few cans of 
food obtained from a group of miners who were likewise stuck. But in following years 
they were right back at it. As Charles Sibley and his field team heard from a ranger in 
1940, when Alexander was 73, “an elderly pair of ladies driving an old Franklin had 
driven out into the badlands several weeks earlier, and when he had gone to check 
on them... he found that they were doing just fine. They had knocked a hole in their 
drip pan but had placed a bucket under it to catch the oil and all was well.” 

Annie Alexander met Fouise Kellogg when she advertised for a woman to ac- 
company her on a field expedition — it was unseemly for a woman to travel alone 
with a company of men. After this, Annie and Fouise were seldom apart for the rest 
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of Annie’s long life. On Her Own Terms is a lesbian love story, though focused on 
the couple’s work in the field, not their intimate lives, as much as it is a story of wild 
adventures in the field and of the high finance of a leading university. In her lifetime, 
Alexander kept a profile, both personally and professionally, as low as possible while 
pursuing her goals. As a result, her accomplishments are all the more impressive. 
Though she could not have imagined such a thing in her lifetime, in the 21 st century 
Annie Alexander serves as a role model — especially valuable as gay and female role 
models in field biology are so rare. 

On Her Own Terms is also about Alexander’s complex, sometimes self-contradicto- 
ry, but ultimately very productive relationship with Joseph Grinnell. But it is the sheer 
volume of Alexander’s field work across much of the West that will provide a modern 
reader with a sense of what has changed in field biology and, to a certain extent, what 
has been lost in the way of organized biological sampling. The need for maintaining 
and enhancing modern museum collections has been discussed elsewhere (see, for ex- 
ample, Van Remsen’s splendid article, The importance of continued collecting of bird 
specimens to ornithology and bird conservation, Bird Conservation International 
5:145-180, 1995). That is a subject much larger than can be contained in a book 
review, yet reading Stein’s account of what a small number of determined, largely 
self-trained field workers could accomplish despite living in a culture that discouraged 
such activity by any women, let alone those past sixty, is both enjoyable history and 
encouragement to all field ornithologists who work under adverse conditions. 

Alan Contreras 


Printing of color photos in this issue of Western Birds made possible by the gen- 
erosity of contributors to WFO’s Mike San Miguel Publication Fund. 
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HAS THE BLACK-CAPPED GNATCATCHER 
OCCURRED IN BAJA CALIFORNIA SUR? 

STEVEN G. MLODINOW, 1522 Venice Lane, Longmont, Colorado 80503; 
SGMlod@aol.com 


On 7 November 2011, Daniel Galindo and 1 were walking along the west side 
of the pond at Posada La Poza in Todos Santos, Baja California Sur. It was about 
90 minutes before sunset, and passerines were quite active. In an area of dense low 
scrub bordering the beach, we encountered a mixed foraging flock consisting largely 
of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers (Polioptila caerulea). From the flock, we heard several 
times a thin mewing call reminiscent of the California Gnatcatcher ( P. calif ornica). 
Eager to photograph California Gnatcatchers, I pursued what I thought was the call- 
ing bird, taking several high-quality photographs before the flock dispersed into the 
surrounding countryside. 

Later examination of the photographs revealed a gnatcatcher with extensively pale 
undersides to the rectrices, as seen in the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher and Black-capped 
Gnatcatcher (P. nigriceps) but not the California Gnatcatcher. The bird I photo- 
graphed, however, had a number of marks less consistent with the Blue-gray and more 
consistent with the Black-capped (see this issue’s back cover), a species unrecorded 
and unexpected on the Baja California peninsula. This photograph shows most of 
the important features that suggest the Black-capped: tail morphology, narrow and 
nearly broken eye-ring, and a large bill. 

The most intriguing mark is the tail structure. Easily visible is a large gap between 
r5 and r6 (the shortest visible rectrix and the next shortest), which is typical of the 
Black-capped Gnatcatcher but not of any other gnatcatcher occurring in the United 
States or northwestern Mexico (Dunn and Garrett 1987, Pyle 1997, Sibley 2000). 
Another feature consistent with the Black-capped Gnatcatcher is the bill, which ap- 
pears long and thick, a mark often noted for distinguishing the Blue-gray and Black- 
capped Gnatcatchers (Dunn and Garrett 1987, Howell and Webb 1995, Sibley 2000, 
Alderfer 2006). Furthermore, the bill was mostly black, excepting a dull grayish base to 
the lower mandible, more consistent with the Black-capped than the Blue-gray (Dunn 
and Garrett 1997, Sibley 2000, Atwood and Lerman 2006). The thin eye-ring and 
brownish-gray upperparts are additional traits suggesting the Black-capped (Dunn and 
Garrett 1997, Sibley 2000). This suite of characteristics should eliminate the Blue- 
gray as well as the California and Black-tailed (P. melanura ) Gnatcatchers, the other 
gnatcatchers that inhabit the southwestern United States and northwestern Mexico 
(Dunn and Garrett 1987, Howell and Webb 1995, Sibley 2000, Alderfer 2006). 

The Black-capped Gnatcatcher breeds predominantly on Mexico’s Pacific slope 
from Colima to Sonora (Howell and Webb 1995). It has occurred sporadically in 
southeastern Arizona since 1971 (Monson and Phillips 1981), but a distinct range 
expansion into that region started around 2003 (Stevenson and Rosenberg 2004, 
2009), including Guadalupe Canyon in extreme southwestern New Mexico, where 
the species has been found since 2005 (Williams 2006, 2009). Notably, in northern 
Sonora the Black-capped Gnatcatcher may be migratory (Russell and Monson 1998), 
and most records from Arizona are from spring and summer (Alderfer 2006). Species 
with expanding populations generate more vagrants than those whose distribution 
is static (Newton 2003), and this is especially true for migratory species (Vinicombe 
and Cottridge 1996, Veit 2000). Though the Black-capped Gnatcatcher’s range is 
spreading to the north, the species is not clearly migratory and has no pattern of 
long-distance vagrancy (A.O.U. 1998). Among experts familiar with gnatcatcher 
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identification, W. Russell, R. Hoyer, and S. Finnegan (pers. comm.) considered the 
photographs essentially diagnostic; J. Atwood considered them strongly suggestive. 
Conversely, S. N. G. Howell (pers. comm.) suggests that in southern Baja California 
the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher may have a larger bill than in the U.S. Philip Unitt (pers. 
comm.) measured 10 males from Baja California Sur and 30 males from southern 
California, southern Nevada, and Arizona in the San Diego Natural History Museum. 
The differences in bill length (Baja California Sur, mean 9.19, range 8.5-10.3, 
standard deviation 0.57; U.S., mean 8.82, range 8. 2-9. 5, standard deviation 0.30) 
and bill depth (Baja California Sur mean 2.21, range 1.9-2. 6, standard deviation 
0.22; U.S., mean 2.07, range 1.8-2. 4, standard deviation 0.13) are slight though 
significant (bill length, t = 2.65, P = 0.012; bill depth, t = 2.41, P = 0.020). Grin- 
nell (1926), in distinguishing the Blue-gray Gnatcatchers of southern Baja California 
from those of the western U.S. as subspecies, also wrote that the bill of the birds 
of the western U.S. is “slightly slenderer.” But the principal difference by which he 
distinguished subspecies amoenissima of the western U.S. from obscura of southern 
Baja California was the longer tail of the former, and Phillips (1991) considered even 
that inadequate to define the subspecies. 

However, given that the bird at Todos Santos was not actually identified in the 
field and the “mewing” call may not have come from the bird photographed (I would 
not have distinguished between common call notes of California and Black-capped 
Gnatcatchers), none felt that the identification of Black-capped Gnatcatcher could be 
made at the necessary level of certainty. 

The habitat around Posada La Poza includes dense thorn scrub and ruderal veg- 
etation around agricultural areas, not dissimilar to the habitat this species inhabits in 
Sonora and Sinaloa (Atwood 1988, Atwood and Lerman 2006). The possibility of a 
small resident population merits further exploration. 

I thank Richard A. Erickson for many reasons, including his help in pursuing this 
bird’s identification and a helpful review of the manuscript; his great patience and 
encouragement are much appreciated. I owe a debt of gratitude to Jon Atwood for 
sharing his extensive knowledge on this species and improving an earlier version of 
the manuscript as well as commenting extensively on the bird's identification. I thank 
Will Russell, Richard Hoyer, and Shawneen Finnegan for taking the time to comment 
carefully on the identification of the bird photographed. Peter Pyle, with his seeming 
unending fund of knowledge, was kind enough to confirm my evaluation of the tail 
morphology. Thank you to Steve N. G. Howell and Sophie Webb for reviewing the 
manuscript and improving it significantly. 
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Wing your way to... 

PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
26-30 September 2012 

WFO’s 37th annual conference will be in Petaluma, California, 26-30 Septem- 
ber 2012. Mark your calendars and start planning now! Check WFO’s website, 
www.westernfieldornithologists.org/conference.php, for more information as it 
becomes available. Registration will open April 2012. We look forward to seeing 
you in Petaluma! 
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PhoEOS by £5 Gary H. Rosenberg, of Tucson* Arizona; 

Mourning Warbler {Oporarnis phiiadetphiu) 

Rmpirc Gulch, Pima County, Arizona, 1 June 2fJLl. 

These two photon i I tun Irate I he “visual” variation in amount of black perceived 
by an observer. In Dunn and GarrcLl's warbler bonk, Plate 23 shows two illustra- 
tions of a Spring, adult Mourning Warbler, one with a gray throat and one with 
black extending all the way to the chin, These photos show' that the same indi* 
vidual CAn show both features depending on the angle from which one tiew& 
the bird, 
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ghrosenberg@comcast. net 
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MARK M. STEVENSON, 4201 E. Monte Vista Dr., J207, Tucson, Arizona 
85712; drbrdr@att. net 

ABSTRACT: In this its seventh report, the Arizona Bird Committee reviews 
501 records and updates the Arizona bird list through 2009, adding 12 species: 
the Black-vented Shearwater, (Puffinus opisthomelas), Black Turnstone (Arenaria 
melanocephala), Lesser Black-backed Gull ( Larus fuscus), Royal Tern ( Thalasseus 
maximus ), Tufted Flycatcher [Mitrephanes phaeocercus), Couch’s Kingbird (' Tyran - 
nus couchii), Gray-collared Becard ( Pachyramphus major), Brown-chested Martin 
(. Progne tapera ), Sinaloa Wren (' Thryothorus sinaloa), Winter Wren (Troglodytes 
hiemalis), Brown-backed Solitaire ( Myadestes occidentalis), and White-winged Cross- 
bill (Loxia leucoptera). The records of the Gray-collared Becard, Sinaloa Wren, and 
Brown-backed Solitaire are the first accepted for the United States, and that of the 
Brown-chested Martin is the first for the western United States. Acceptance of the 
Brown-backed Solitaire in Miller Canyon, Huachuca Mountains, in 2009 prompted 
reevaluation and acceptance of the record of this species in Madera Canyon in 1996, 
in spite of the unanswered question of the birds’ origin; the Brown-backed Solitaire 
is popular as a cage bird in Mexico, but the individuals seen in Arizona were in the 
species’ mountain forest habitat and remote from plausible sources of escapees. 

This is the seventh published report of the Arizona Bird Committee 
(hereafter ABC) (see Speich and Parker 1973, Speich and Witzeman 1975, 
Rosenberg and Witzeman 1998, 1999, Rosenberg 2001, and Rosenberg et 
al. 2007). This report covers records mainly from the period between 2005 
and 2009 but also includes a scattering of recently reviewed records from 
prior years. The ABC reviewed a total of 501 records (some with multiple 
submissions from several observers), of which 436 (87%) were accepted. 
Twelve species were added to the state list, the Black-vented Shearwater 
(Puffinus opisthomelas), Black Turnstone (Arenaria melanocephala), 
Lesser Black-backed Gull ( Larus fuscus), Royal Tern ( Thalasseus maximus), 
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Tufted Flycatcher (Mitrephanes phaeocercus ), Couch’s Kingbird ( Tyrannus 
couchii), Gray-collared Becard ( Pachyramphus major), Brown-chested 
Martin ( Progne tapera), Sinaloa Wren ( Thryothorus sinaloa), Winter Wren 
(Troglodytes hiemalis), Brown-backed Solitaire ( Myadestes occidentalis), 
and White-winged Crossbill ( Loxia leucoptera). 

Other highlights in this report include acceptance of Arizona’s fourth 
Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus buccinator), second and third Eurasian Green- 
winged Teals ( Anas crecca crecca), fifth and sixth Yellow-billed Loons ( Gauia 
adamsii), fourth Yellow-crowned Night-Heron ( Nyctanassa violacea), first 
confirmed nesting of the Short-tailed Hawk ( Buteo brachyurus), second 
Pacific Golden-Plover ( Pluuialis fulua), fourth and fifth Northern Jaganas 
(Jacana spinosa), a flock of 1 3 White-rumped Sandpipers ( Calidris fuscicol- 
lis), third through fifth Buff-breasted Sandpipers (Tryngites subruficollis), 
second and third Ruby-throated Hummingbirds ( Archilochus colubris), 
third Yellow-bellied Flycatcher ( Empidonax flauiventris), third Nutting’s 
Flycatcher (Myiarchus nuttingi), third Carolina Wren ( Thryothorus ludoui- 
cianus), third Blue Mockingbird ( Melanotus caerulescens), first confirmed 
nesting of the Crescent-chested Warbler (Oreothlypis superciliosa), and 
third through fifth Tropical Parulas ( Parula pitiayumi). 

The current Arizona Bird Committee (2011) consists of Andrew Core, 
Narca Moor e-Craig, Pierre Deviche, Paul Lehman, Michael Moore, Molly 
Pollock, Kurt Radamaker, and Gary H. Rosenberg (who also serves as sec- 
retary). Recent committee members who also voted on records in this report 
include Charles Babbitt, Chris D. Benesh, Gavin Bieber, Troy Corman, 
Henry Detwiler, Ken Kertell, Dave Stejskal, and Mark M. Stevenson. Janet 
Witzeman serves in a nonvoting capacity as assistant secretary and has done 
so since the inception of the committee in the early 1970s. 

The ABC’s web site, http://abc.azfo.org, includes the Arizona state list, 
the ABC’s bylaws, a list of current committee members, a brief history of the 
ABC, and all past reports of the ABC (as published in Western Birds). The 
list of species currently reviewed is at http://abc.azfo.org/lists/review_list. 
html, and an electronic form for reporting is available at www.azfo.org/ 
AZFOPhotoSubmit/ ABCSubmitMain . aspx. 

The ABC encourages observers to submit documentation for species on 
the review list, as well as species new for Arizona. All material should be 
submitted via the electronic link above or sent to Rosenberg at the address 
above. The committee would like to emphasize the importance of submit- 
ting documentation of sightings directly to the ABC for review. The posting 
of reports, including those with written descriptions, on local “listserves” 
may not safely be assumed to have been discovered by the ABC nor safely 
be assumed to be intended as documentation of a rarity. The ABC prefers 
reports submitted directly to the committee or to the regional editor for 
North American Birds (who forwards the material on review-list species 
to the secretary of the ABC). The ABC thanks the many observers (375+) 
who have submitted their documentation of sightings to the ABC, without 
whom there would be no report. 

Each record listed below includes a locality, county (abbreviation: see 
below), date (span normally as published in North American Birds), and 
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initial observer if known. Additional observers who submitted written reports 
(as indicated by the symbol t), photographs, video recordings, and sound 
recordings are also listed. All records are of sight reports unless noted oth- 
erwise with a symbol for a photograph, sound recording, or specimen. The 
ABC’s current policy as of 201 1 is to review individuals returning for multiple 
years if the individual has left and then returned. Individuals that persist for 
multiple years without leaving will not be reviewed again. In most cases, 
the total number of records in the state for a species includes the number 
of records accepted by the ABC and those published in Birds of Arizona 
(Phillips et al. 1964) or the Annotated Checklist of the Birds of Arizona 
(Monson and Phillips 1981) prior to the inception of the ABC. The ABC 
emphasizes that a report listed in the “reports not accepted’’ section does 
not necessarily mean that the members of the ABC “do not believe” the 
observer but rather that the documentation supplied to the committee was 
insufficiently detailed or may not have met the rigorous standards established 
individually and independently by each member of the committee in order 
for the sighting to be substantiated as a formal historical record. The ABC 
endeavors to be fair and objective with regard to evaluation of all reports. 

The ABC’s abbreviations for counties in Arizona are APA, Apache; COS, 
Cochise; COC, Coconino; GIL, Gila; GRA, Graham; GRE, Greenlee; LAP, 
La Paz; MAR, Maricopa; MOH, Mohave; NAV, Navajo; PIM, Pima; PIN, 
Pinal; SCR, Santa Cruz; YAV, Yavapai; YUM, Yuma. Other nonstandard ab- 
breviations commonly used within this report include t, written description; 
N. W. R., national wildlife refuge; ph., photograph; s.r., sound recording; 
v.r., video recording. 

The numbers appearing in parentheses (n, n, n) after each species name 
represent the following. The first number is the total number of reports 
published by Phillips et al. (1964) and Monson and Phillips (1981) if the 
species was included on the ABC’s first checklist compiled in 1972 and the 
record specifies a date and location. A few reports from Monson and Phil- 
lips (1981) from before 1972 that were later reviewed and published by the 
ABC are not included in the pre-committee total. Additionally, a few reports 
from Monson and Phillips (1981) after 1971 that were not reviewed by the 
committee may be included in the pre-committee total. The symbol in 
this location represents a number indeterminate because the species was not 
recognized at that time and was not on the review list. The second number is 
the number of reports reviewed and accepted by the Arizona Bird Committee 
since its inception in 1972, excluding the records accepted in this report. 
Also, certain species (e. g., Red-eyed Vireo and Bobolink) were originally 
on the ABC review list in 1972, removed from that list in the 1970s, then 
reinstated in the 1990s. Therefore, this second number represents on/y 
those records the committee has accepted and does not include reports 
published while the species was not on the review list. The third number 
is the number of records of the species published in this report. Adding all 
three numbers yields the total number of records accepted by the ABC. All 
totals reflect the number of reports and not the number of individuals. For 
example a report of 200 Least Storm-Petrels at Lake Havasu, MOH, after 
Tropical Storm Nora 26 Sep 1997 is treated as one record. 
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ACCEPTED REPORTS 

FULVOUS WHISTLING-DUCK Dendrocygna bicolor (6, 2, 6). One was at 
Scottsdale, MAR, 10 Nov 2005 (fME; ph. GWa), one was at Red Mtn. Park, Mesa, 
MAR, 4 Dec 2005-25 Feb 2006 (MT; ph. MW), and another, thought to be a differ- 
ent individual, was at Chaparral Park, Scottsdale, MAR, 2-29 Dec 2005 (HBo; ph 
MW, JBu, PD, RD). Possibly the same individual then moved to McCormick Ranch, 
Scottsdale, MAR, 7 Jan-28 Feb 2006. Another (or the same) was at McCormick 
Ranch, Scottsdale, MAR, 3-28 February 2007 (ph. JHo). A high count of 12-16 
(and possibly up to 18) was at Green Valley, PIM, 3 Dec 2005 (ph. CTr). Three were 
at Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 11 Jun 2008 (t, ph. BGr). After a relative hiatus of 
reports through the 1980s and 1990s, during the early 2000s numbers of this species 
appear to be on the increase. The relatively large number of individuals found in the 
state in late 2005 corresponded with a similar influx of this species at the Salton Sea 
in southern California at that same time, where numbers of the Fulvous Whistling- 
Duck have collapsed in recent decades (Hamilton 2008). 

BRANT Branta bernicla (2, 8, 2). Single individuals were along the Colorado River 
near Ehrenberg, LAP (seen on both sides of the river), 27 Nov 2005 (ph. RHi) and 
at Willcox, COS, 29 Apr 2008 (ph. PDc). We believe all Brant reaching Arizona to 
be Black Brant (B. b. nigricans). 

CACKLING GOOSE Branta hutchinsii (2, 2, 10). Accepted records of this spe- 
cies, first recognized as such by the A. O. U. checklist committee in 2004 (Banks et 
al. 2004), are of two on a pond in Avondale, MAR, 13 Feb 2006 (t, ph. MMo), one 
at a pond in Goodyear, MAR, 30 Oct 2006-25 Feb 2007 (ph. JJ; tDPo), three at 
McCormick Ranch in Scottsdale, MAR, 1-9 Jan 2007 (TC; ph. PD), one at Goodyear, 
MAR, 20 Jan 2007 (ph. MHe), one at Flagstaff, COC, 19-21 Nov 2007 (ph. JC), one 
at Ganado Lake, APA, 2 Dec 2007 (PK), one at St. David, COS, 19-24 Dec 2007 
(fDSm; ph. SH), three at Sun Lakes, MAR, 19 Jan 2008 (ph. TC), two at Cibola N. W. 
R., LAP, 30 Nov 2009 (tPL, BC), and four at Whitewater Draw Wildlife Area, COS, 
13 Dec-26 Feb 2009 (MTu; t, ph. MSh, REW). The ABC was interested in review- 
ing all “small” white-cheeked geese, particularly given the difficulty in distinguishing 
subspecies tauerneri of the Cackling Goose from subspecies paruipes of the Canada 
Goose (B. canadensis). While some of the Cackling Geese in Arizona were likely B. 
h. minima (the only subspecies mentioned for Arizona by Phillips et al. 1964), most 
committee members were hesitant to identify the recently reported birds to subspecies. 
As yet, the Aleutian Cackling Goose (B. h. Ieucopareia) is unconfirmed in Arizona, 
though now the predominant subspecies of Cackling Goose in southern California. 
Given that it is now clear that the Cackling Goose is a rare but regular winter visitor to 
Arizona, the ABC removed it as a review species in 2009. Sketch details are requested 
for inclusion of reports of this species in North American Birds. 

TRUMPETER SWAN Cygnus buccinator (0, 3, 1). A group (family?) of six (two 
adults, four juveniles) was at Kino Springs, Nogales, SCR, 6-9 Jan 2006 (fR&RT; 
ph. LSm, fJ&MH), then at the Corona de Tucson sewage-treatment plant, PIM, 
15-26 Jan 2006 (BHw; ph. AT, MMS). Iliff et al. (2007) noted an increase in the 
number of reports of Trumpeter Swans in California. The ABC continues to regard 
this species’ occurrence in Arizona a result of birds dispersing from “wild” populations 
(see Rosenberg et al. 2007), unless the birds are marked in a way that links them to 
a relocation program. 

(EURASIAN) GREEN-WINGED TEAL Anas crecca crecca (1, 0, 2). One male 
was at Gilbert Water Ranch in Gilbert, MAR, 2 Mar 2008 (t, ph. PD, MMo), and 
another male was at Tempe Town Lake, MAR, 9 Jan-1 Mar 2009 (MyS; ph. PM; t, 
ph. PD; see N. Am. Birds 63:304). Both individuals were stunning males showing 
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no visible signs of intergradation. Previously, the only Arizona record of this distinc- 
tive subspecies was a sighting at Picacho Reservoir, PIN, 18 Jan 1953 (Monson and 
Phillips 1981). 

BLACK SCOTER Melanitta americana (0, 6, 8). All eight records accepted are of 
females or immature males: three at Ashurst Lake, COC, 2 Nov 2005 (tJPr; t, ph. 
CN), one at Saguaro Lake, MAR, 18 Feb-3 Mar 2006 (tSFr, JRs; ph. KR, MMS), 
another at Saguaro Lake, MAR, 21-25 Oct 2007 (KR, t, ph. DPo; ph. MMS), one 
north of Katherine Landing, MOH, 9 Dec 2007 (tSSc), one at Pittsburgh Point, Lake 
Havasu, MOH, 6 Nov-7 Dec 2008 (t, v.r. PL, fLHa), one at Parker Dam, LAP, 25 
Nov-3 Dec 2008 (JRi, KB1, ph. DVP), one at Bill Williams Delta, MOH, 3-7 Dec 
2008 (tDVP, LHa, t, v.r. PL), and three at Upper Lake Mary, COC, 22 Nov 2009 
(t, ph. EH). The Black Scoter remains the scarcest of the three scoters in Arizona. 

RED-THROATED LOON Gavia stellata (3, 7, 7). One was photographed on the 
Bill Williams arm of Lake Havasu, LAP, 9-26 Dec 2006 (tCBa, SSt; ph. MMS, ph. 
DC1; see N. Am. Birds 61:308), and a second bird was at the same location, 16-17 
Dec 2006 (tMMS, MP). Another was at Roper Lake, Safford, GRA, 2-8 Dec 2007 
(KK, SSc ; ph. MMS, TG; v.r. MP), one was at Willcox, COC, 8 Dec 2008 (ph. SH), 
one was at Site 6, Lake Havasu City, MOH, 2 Feb-6 Apr 2008 (t, ph. KR, CR, DPo; 
t, ph. SFz; ph. SMy), one was at Roosevelt Lake, GIL, 19 Jan 2009 (ph. TC), and 
one was near Litchfield, MAR, 15 Dec 2009 (ph. JA, LD). The number of Arizona 
records has nearly doubled since 2006. 

YELLOW-BILLED LOON Gavia adamsii (0, 4, 2). One second-year bird on Lake 
Havasu at Lake Havasu City 11-12 Jan 2008 (tDKr, JRu) was likely the same indi- 
vidual photographed nearby 2 Feb-6 April 2008 (t, ph. KR, CR, tDPo; ph. BDe). 
This individual apparently lingered into summer, where it was seen and videotaped on 
the California side of Lake Havasu across from Site 6. An immature, remarkably late 
in the spring, was at Tempe Town Lake, MAR, 20-24 May 2008 (DBa; ph. MMo, 
PD, BGr, PM). All four previous records from Arizona are for winter. 

LEAST GREBE Tachybaptus dominicus (4, 11, 1). One was at the Avra Valley 
sewage-treatment plant, PIM, 27 Jun-14 Jul 2006 (ph. DJS). This species had recently 
appeared to be on the increase (Rosenberg et al. 2007), but it remains a casual visitor 
from Mexico with only 16 records for Arizona. 

RED-NECKED GREBE Podiceps grisegena (0,7,7). Though accidental in Arizona 
just a few years ago, the Red-necked Grebe is now on the increase. One adult was at 
Willcox, COS, 19 May 2005 (t, ph. DJS; ph. GHR, MMS), one was at Kearny Lake, 
PIN, 15 Nov-1 Dec 2006 (fDJ; ph. GHR, MMS; see N. Am. Birds 61: 120), one 
immature was on the Bill Williams arm of Lake Havasu, LAP, 7 Dec 2006-20 Jan 
2007 (KB1; ph. TG; ph. MMS), two immatures were at Mesquite Bay, Lake Havasu, 
MOH, 26 Dec 2006-8 Jan 2007 (SB; t, ph. MMS), with one at Lake Havasu City, 
MOH, 23 Feb 2007 (ph. KBr), possibly the same as one of those at Mesquite Bay, 
one was at Lake Havasu City, MOH, 12 Jan-2 Feb 2008 (DKr, JRu; t, ph. KR, CR, 
DPo), one was at Davis Dam, MOH, 30 Jan 2008 (fTC), and one was seen from 
Cottonwood Cove (in Nevada) across the Colorado River in Arizona waters, MOH, 
12 Dec 2008 (t, ph. CLu). 

BLACK-VENTED SHEARWATER Puffinus opisthomelas (0, 0, 1). One well- 
described individual was at the north end of Lake Havasu, MOH, 26 Sep 1997 
(tRJ, tCBa, tBJ), blown in by Tropical Storm Nora, along with numerous Least 
Storm-Petrels ( Oceanodroma microsoma ) and Black Storm-Petrels (O. melania ) 
(Jones 1999). Although this shearwater was not photographed, the ABC considered 
and eliminated similar (and much less likely) species of Puffinus. This record is the 
first for Arizona of this pelagic species that wanders north regularly into the northern 
Gulf of California. 
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WOOD STORK Mycteria americana (3, 8, 2). Five juveniles were at Mittry Lake, 
YUM, 16 Jun 2007 (ph. HD; see N. Am. Birds 61:625), and one was at Gilbert 
Water Ranch, MAR, 17 Aug-12 Sep 2009 (t, ph. TD; ph. BGr; see N. Am. Birds 
64:185). This species remains a casual summer visitor from Mexico, with most of 
Arizona’s records preceding 1990. Numbers at the Salton Sea have also declined in 
recent years (Patten et al. 2003). 

FRIGATEBIRD Fregata sp. (4, 2, 1). One juvenile frigatebird was photographed 
flying over Marana, PIM, 5 Aug 2006 (ph. DHo), but unfortunately the photo was not 
detailed enough for the species to be identified definitively. Though the Magnificent 
(. F. magnificens) is presumed to be the frigatebird most likely to occur in Arizona, the 
ABC is hesitant to accept all frigatebirds as that species by default, given the records 
of the Lesser Frigatebird {F. ariel ) from California (Sullivan et al. 2007) and Wyoming 
(Faulkner 2006). The Great Frigatebird ( Fregata minor ) has also occurred in North 
America (Pranty et al. 2008). Numbers of Magnificent Frigatebirds reaching southern 
California have declined sharply in recent years (Patten et al. 2003, P. E. Lehman pers. 
comm.). Phillips et al. (1964) treated Arizona’s first four frigatebirds as Fregata sp., 
as did the ABC with two subsequent records, whereas seven records (some supported 
with photographs) have been published in previous ABC reports as the Magnificent. 
A full review all of the Arizona reports of Fregata is warranted. 

BLUE-FOOTED BOOBY Sula nebouxii (3, 3, 1). One individual was at Martinez 
Lake, YUM, 19 Sep 2009 (JCo, ph. HD), the first reported from Arizona since 
1996. Several also reached the nearby Salton Sea in 2009, so an occurrence on the 
Colorado River was not surprising. 

REDDISH EGRET Egretta rufescens (3, 19, 8). Accepted records were all of 
single immature dark-morph birds, at Patagonia Lake State Park, SCR, 22-24 Jul 
2005 (DPr, MRe; fBS; ph. RCo, MB), at Willcox, COS, 13 Aug 2005 (GHa, PSw; 
tJ&MH; t, ph. KR), below Painted Rock Dam, MAR, 5-31 Aug 2007 (BiG; ph. 
MMo), at the Yuma East Wetlands, YUM, 25 Aug-22 Sep 2007 (FP; ph. HD), in 
Marana, PIM, 4 Sep 2007 (t, ph. MMS; v.r. MP), at the Bill Williams delta, LAP, 15 
Aug 2008 (t, ph. JRi), in Chandler, MAR, 27 Dec 2008-19 Jan 2009 (ph. DC1, 
JMa, JBu), at Gillespie Dam, MAR, 31 Jan 2009 (TC, ph. MHe), and in Glendale, 
MAR, 4 Aug 2009 (fJLD). Late summer continues to be the best time of year for 
this southern egret to wander north. 

YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT-HERON Nyctanassa violacea (1, 2, 1). One im- 
mature was among numerous Black-crowned Night-Herons ( Nycticorax nycticorax ) 
below Painted Rock Dam, MAR, 13 Aug-5 Sep 2005 (t, ph. BiG; ph RJ; see N. 
Am. Birds 60:116). It established only a fourth accepted Arizona record. 

GLOSSY IBIS Plegadis falcinellus (0, 2, 8). Accepted records are of two together 
in a flock of White-faced Ibises (P. chihi) at the Avra Valley sewage-treatment plant, 
PIM, 26 Aug 2005 (t, ph. MMS, fMP; ph. DJS, CDB; see N. Am. Birds 60:117), 
one at Rio Rico near Nogales, SCR, 23 Apr 2006 (ph. SFi, DJS), one at Willcox, 
COS, 10 Sep 2007 (ph. DJS), one near Poston, LAP, 27 April 2008 (tPL, fBC), 
one near Palo Verde, MAR, 23 Aug 2008 (fDPo), one adult near Avondale, MAR, 
12 Apr 2009 (t, ph. TC), one adult near Poston, LAP, 21-31 May 2009 (t, v.r. PL, 
fBC), and one immature there 31 May 2009 (tPL). Presumed hybrids continues to 
pose an identification problem in Arizona (see Records Not Accepted), and the ABC 
accepts only reports specifying no red visible in the eye, no pinkish in the facial skin, 
and with thin facial stripes typical of the Glossy. Arizona’s first documented record 
of this expanding species was in May 2001. 

ROSEATE SPOONBILL Platalea ajaja (2, 14, 9). One older record was accepted 
from Gillespie Dam, MAR, 18-20 Jul 1997 (tSP, tMMS). Eight additional accepted 
records suggest that the status of Roseate Spoonbill in Arizona is changing. One was 
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near Catalina, PIM, 3 Sep 2005 (JSr, ph. BH), one was at Patagonia Lake State Park, 
SCR, 11-12 Sep 2005 (PW, ph. RTe), one was at Gila Bend Auxiliary Air Field, MAR, 
20 Oct 2005 (ph. JZ), one was at the Avra Valley sewage-treatment plant, PIM, 18 
Aug 2006 (ph. PS), two were at Empire Ranch, Las Cienegas National Conservation 
Area, PIM, 20 Aug, with one remaining there until 10 Sep 2006 (WR; ph. BR; ph. 
JN), one was in southwest Phoenix, MAR, 11 Sep 2006 (fHD, RHa), one was at 
Yuma Main Drain, YUM, 26 Aug 2007 (ph. HD; see N. Am. Birds 62:121), and 
one was at Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 27 Sep-1 Oct 2008 (RCt, PM, CWe; t, ph. 
BGr). A comprehensive accounting of previously unreviewed reports from southern 
California, mostly from the Salton Sea region (Iliff et al. 2007), revealed that this 
species occurs in the Southwest (including southern Arizona) sporadically during the 
late summer, sometimes with many years between irruptions, but is numerous in 
occasional summers. 

RED-SHOULDERED HAWK Buteo lineatus (1, 17, 13). One older record was 
accepted from Picacho Reservoir, PIN, 19 Dec 1997 (tAJ). Also, one was at Sahuarita, 

PIM, 14-26 Nov 2007 (DT; ph. AC), another was at Yuma Main Drain, YUM, 16-17 
Nov 2007 (DPo; v.r. MP), one was in southwest Phoenix, MAR, 16 Dec 2008 (t,ph. 
TC), one was in St. David, COS, 20 Feb 2008 (t, ph. CC), one was in Patagonia, SCR, 
12-16 Mar 2008 (MK; ph. MB), one was at Big Springs Fire Station on the North 
Kaibab Plateau, COC, 1 Oct 2008 (ph. SPu), one was found injured at Meadview, 
north of Kingman, MOH, 2 Oct 2008 (ph. TSt), one was at Queen Creek, PIN, 14 
Feb 2008 (ph. JSc), one was at Willow Lake near Prescott, YAV, 3 Nov 2008-3 Jan 
2009 (CTo; ph. RGr), one was near Parker, LAP, 28 Jul-25 Aug 2009 (ph. JHi), one 
was at Tres Rios, Phoenix, MAR, 22 Oct 2009 (ph. JRz), and one was at Willow Lake, 
YAV, 26 Oct 2009 (ph. FG). Adapting to urbanization, Buteo l. elegans has, over 
several decades, increased substantially in its core range in California (e. g., Bloom 
and McCrary 1996, Unitt 2004) and become annual in Arizona. 

BROAD-WINGED HAWK Buteo platypterus (2, 18, 9). Accepted records are of 
one near Portal, COS, 13 May 1994 (t, ph. BZ), one immature at San Bernardino 
N. W. R., COS, 26 Apr 2005 (fREW), one adult at Tonto Creek above Roosevelt 
Lake, GIL, 16 Apr 2006 (tTM), one at Imperial N. W. R., YUM, 19 Apr 2007 ftTA), 
one adult at Rio Verde Ranch, MAR, 19 Apr 2007 (TM; ph. GG), one adult at Page 
Springs, YAV, 29 Apr 2007 (ph. NG), one adult near Portal, COS, 11 Apr 2008 
(tRA), one at Dead Horse Ranch S. P., YAV, 24 Apr 2008 (tDVP), one at Tumacacori 
National Historic Park, SCR, 25 May 2008 (tJSp), and one in Peppersauce Canyon, 

PIN, 26 Sep 2009 (ph. BBo; tDJ). Like the Red-shouldered Hawk, the Broad-winged 
Hawk has become annual in Arizona, particularly at hawk-watch sites at the Grand 
Canyon. The ABC removed Broad-winged Hawk from its review list in 2009, but 
the editors of North American Birds still request sketch details for sightings away 
from the Grand Canyon. 

SHORT-TAILED HAWK Buteo brachyurus (0, 11, 13). The Short-tailed Hawk 
continues to expand its range into and beyond southeastern Arizona. Accepted records 
are of one adult at Upper Pinal Mountain Picnic Area, Pinal Mts., GIL, 17-18 Jun 
2005 (tDPe), one adult at Barfoot Junction, COS, 13 Apr 2006 (AG; ph. ON), two 
juveniles near Barfoot Park, COS, 9-18 Aug 2006 (ph. JPi; t, ph. GW), suggesting 
successful nesting in the area, one near Miller Peak, Huachuca Mts., COS, 9 Aug-8 
Sep 2007 (LHo; ph. PK), two light-morph adults nesting at Barfoot Park, COS, 25 
May 2007 (ph. N&HS; Snyder etal. 2010), the first nesting confirmed in Arizona, one 
at upper Carr Canyon, Huachuca Mts., COS, 1 Aug 2008 (t, ph. JSm), one juvenile 
at Barfoot Park, COS, 8-11 Aug 2008 (ph. CDB, GS), one there 8-12 Aug 2009 
(ph. MHn, SWh), one in Madera Canyon, SCR, 13 Sep 2008 (JHe; t, ph. DJS) and 
14 May 2009 (tCC), and one on Mount Bigelow, Santa Catalina Mts., PIM, 3 Sep 
2009 (t, ph. JE, RPa). Away from the mountains, one was in Hereford (accepted 
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on a second round of voting), COS, 2 Aug 2008 (tBFi), and one juvenile was photo- 
graphed in suburban Tucson, PIM, 11 Feb-13 Apr 2008 (t, ph. DJS; see N. Am. 
Birds 62:283) and 20 Nov 2008-14 Mar 2009 (ph. DJS, CC, AC, NH, DMc, BSt). 
The bird wintering in Tucson was in an odd plumage. At first it was thought simply 
to be retaining juvenile feathers, but the question of possible hybridization has been 
raised. The committee plans to discuss the identity of this individual. The number of 
records likely includes many returning individuals. 

PURPLE GALLINULE Porphyrio martinica (4, 6, 3). One adult was at the Sweet- 
water Wetlands in Tucson, PIM, 30 Jul-12 Aug 2006 (D&PP; ph. MMS), one imma- 
ture was there 27 Aug-5 Sep 2008 (t, ph. PK), and one was at Gilbert Water Ranch, 
MAR, 2-8 Sep 2009 (ph. GN, PD, TT, BAm). This species remains a casual visitor to 
southern Arizona, with all records falling between June and early September. 

AMERICAN GOLDEN-PLOVER Pluuialis dominica (21, 17, 8). One older record 
of one in basic plumage accepted from Willcox, COS, 1-3 July 2003 (t, ph. DJS). 
Other accepted records are of two individuals together at Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 
23-24 Apr 2005 (BHi; ph. CMa; v.r. MRu), one in mostly basic plumage at Vicks- 
burg, LAP, 27 Apr-3 May 2008 (tPL, t, ph- KR), one juvenile at Whitewater Draw 
Wildlife Area, COS, 25-26 Sep 2008 (PWa;t, ph AC), one juvenile on the Santa 
Cruz Flats near Eloy, PIN, 24-26 Oct 2008 (t, ph. A&DK), one in basic plumage at 
Whitewater Draw Wildlife Area, COS, 4 May 2009 (JF; t, ph. DJS), another there 
8 May 2009 (ph. DJS), and one molting into adult plumage at Roosevelt Lake, GIL, 
16 May 2009 (t, ph. STj). Although the American Golden-Plover has become almost 
annual in Arizona, the ABC continues to review it because of its similarity to the Pacific 
Golden-Plover {P. fulva), of which there are now two Arizona records. 

PACIFIC GOLDEN-PLOVER Pluuialis fulva (0, 1, 1). Arizona’s second record 
was of one second-cycle male at Willcox, COS, 26-27 Jun 2009 (t, ph. MMS; ph. 
GHR, JMh, RT; Figure 1; see N. Am. Birds 63:672). 

NORTHERN JACANA Jacana spinosa (0, 3, 2). One adult at Dave White Golf 
Course, Casa Grande, PIN, 1 Nov 2007-9 Apr 2008 (GK; v.r. MP; ph. ES, GHR; 
s.r. PD; see N. Am. Birds 62:188) and 8 Nov-18 Dec 2008 (ph. JWa), established a 
fourth record for Arizona. Arizona’s fifth record was of an immature, a first for the state 
in this plumage, at the Patagonia Lake spillway, SCR, 7 Oct 2008 (t, ph. MB). 

UPLAND SANDPIPER Bartramia longicauda (3, 3, 1). One was seen and 
recorded as it flew over while the observer was recording vocalizations of grassland 
species near Sonoita, SCR, 24 Aug 2007 (s.r. JF). 

RUDDY TURNSTONE Arenaria interpres (2, 3, 4). Accepted records are of one 
adult at Willcox, COS, 22 Jul-1 Aug 2007 (CLu, RM; ph. RS, MMS, RW; see N. 
Am. Birds 61:625), one juvenile at Aztec, YUM, 23-25 Aug 2007 (PN, ph. HD), one 
juvenile at Willcox, COS, 26 Sep-2 Oct 2008 (RM; ph. DBe, TR), and one juvenile 
there 4-7 Sep 2009 (t, ph. DJS, REW). In 1978, this species was removed from the 
review list and numerous reports were subsequently published in American Birds but 
not reviewed. The ABC reinstated the Ruddy Turnstone on the review list in 2007 
because of a noticeable decrease in reports during the 1980s and 1990s. It remains 
a casual visitor to Arizona, with about 25 published records (many not reviewed), all 
but three from late July to mid-September. 

BLACK TURNSTONE Arenaria melanocephala (0, 0, 1). A one-year-old at 
Willcox, COS, 2-5 Jun 2005 (RE; t, ph. MMS, RD, JEs; Figure 2) provided a first 
Arizona record. This species was considered long overdue, as it occurs regularly in 
the Gulf of California (Russell and Monson 1998) and nearly annually in spring at 
the Salton Sea in southeastern California (Patten et al. 2003). For a fuller account, 
see Stevenson (2005). 
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RED KNOT Calidris canutus (2, 6, 5). Five fall reports accepted, four of them from 
Willcox, COS, of one 3 Aug 2002 (SFi; v.r. MP), one 29 July-1 Aug 2006 (ph. BM; ph. 
DBa, JLD, DN, TL), one juvenile 27 Oct 2007 (ph. RT), the latest recorded in Arizona, 
and one 11 Sep 2009 (t, ph. DJS). An additional bird was at the Glendale recharge 
basin, MAR, 7-8 Aug 2009 (ph. CBa, PM). The ABC removed the Red Knot from 
its review list in the late 1970s and reinstated it in 2002. It is a casual fall migrant in 
Arizona, surprising given its numbers at the Salton Sea (Patten et al. 2003). All records 
fall between mid-July and October; there are no spring records for Arizona. 

WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER Calidris fuscicollis (0, 7, 4). Accepted records are 
of one at a shrimp pond near Dateland, YUM, 28 May 2005 (tHD), three at Willcox, 
COS, 6 Jun 2006 (JEW), a remarkable flock of 10-13 there 3-5 Jun 2009 (ph. GB, 
DJS; Figure 3; see N. Am. Birds 63:635), and one there 20-24 May, 2008 (t, ph. 
DPe; ph. MMS). These more than doubled the number of individual White-rumped 
Sandpipers recorded in Arizona. 

BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER Tryngites subruficollis (0, 2, 3). After the 
long-awaited first two Arizona records in 2002, three additional records have been 
accepted. One was at Marana, PIN and PIM, 31 Aug-4 Sep 2007 (t, ph. MMS, v.r. 
MP; ph. DJS; see N. Am. Birds 62:121), two were at Paloma Ranch near Gila Bend, 
MAR, 11-16 Sep 2007 (ph. BiG, ON), and one was at Rousseau Farm, Scottsdale, 
MAR, 25-30 Sep 2007 (tKR; ph. MV; ph. ON). 

RUFF Philomachus pugnax (0, 5, 4). Accepted records are of individuals well 
photographed at Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 27 October 2007 (ph. RD, PM, BGr; 
see N. Am. Birds 62:122), at Arlington, MAR, 22 Dec 2007-26 Jan 2008 (MHe; 
tDPo; ph. TC), at Willcox, COC, 21 May 2009 (ph. TLe), and at Glendale, MAR, 
13 Feb 2009 (ph. RWi). 

BLACK-LEGGED KITTf WAKE Rissa tridactyla (1, 11, 1). One accepted record of 
a first-cycle bird at Site 6, Lake Havasu City, MOH, 25-31 Mar 2007 (ph. JR, AC1). 
There was only one previous spring record for Arizona; most of the other records 
are for November and December. 

LAUGHING GULL Leucophaeus atricilla (1, 16, 3). One in its second plumage 
cycle was at Willcox, COS, 29 Jun-3 Jul 2006 (ph. EBu; t, ph. RT), one in its first 
cycle was at Patagonia Lake, SCR, 14 May 2007 (ph. SH), and one was at Lake 
Havasu City, MOH, 17 May 2008 (fBC, tPL). This species remains a casual spring 
and summer visitor to southern Arizona, with only two fall records, a paucity rather 
perplexing given the Laughing Gull’s abundance in summer at the nearby Salton Sea 
(Patten et al. 2003). 

THAYER’S GULL Larus thayeri (3, 5, 1). One first-cycle individual well photo- 
graphed at Katherine Landing, Bullhead City, MOH, 7-20 Jan 2007 (MP; f, ph. 
MMS; tDCl; see N. Am. Birds 61:309) brings the total number of records in Arizona 
to nine. 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL Larus fuscus (0, 0, 2). One first-cycle Lesser 
Black-backed Gull at Palo Verde, MAR, 9-16 Dec 2006 (t, ph. BiG, PD, JBu, GHR; 
t, ph. CDB; Figure 4; see N. Am. Birds 61:363) was well studied and photographed, 
finally establishing a long-overdue first record for Arizona. Another in its second cycle 
was photographed at Katherine Landing, MOH, 25 Feb 2008 (t, ph. BiG). This 
species is now fairly regular at the nearby Salton Sea (Iliff et al. 2007, Heindel and 
Garrett 2008). The fact that these individuals were in their first and second cycles is 
interesting, as a high percentage of California records of this species are of adults 
(Heindel and Garrett 2008). 

ARCTIC TERN Sterna paradisaea (2, 2, 1). One at Lake Havasu, MOH, 1 Jun 
2009 (t, v.r. PL) provided only a fifth record for Arizona. 
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ROYAL TERN Thalasseus maximus (0, 0, 1). Quite surprising but overdue was 
the discovery of an adult at Willcox, COS, 15 Feb 2006 (t, ph. MVi; Figure 5; see 
N. Am. Birds 60:314), establishing a first Arizona record. The Royal Tern nests 
numerously in northwestern Mexico as far north as Sinaloa, presumably the origin 
of birds wandering north to Sonora (Russell and Monson 1998) and to the Salton 
Sea (Patten et al. 2003), where there are five records. An individual color-banded at 
El Rancho in coastal Sinaloa in 2003 was noted at Long Beach, California, during 
the winter of 2005 (K. C. Molina pers. comm.), documenting northward dispersal 
by this species in winter. 

ELEGANT TERN Thalasseus elegans (0, 5, 3). Accepted records of one at 
Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 14 Jun 2006 (ph. BGr), two at Patagonia Lake, SCR, 
7-8 Jun 2009 (t, ph. MB; ph. LH, MHi), and two at Lakeside Park, Tucson, PIM, 
7-10 Jun 2009 (RTe, KK;t, ph. MMS; ph. DJS, PD, CW) fit nicely into the pattern 
established in Arizona by the previous five records, which all fall between 24 May 
and 21 July. Interestingly, at the Salton Sea there are records as early as mid-April 
(Patten et al. 2003). 

BLACK SKIMMER Rynchops niger (0, 7, 2). A color-banded immature was at 
Gillespie Dam, MAR, 16-19 Sep 2005 (tDP; ph. ON; see N. Am. Birds 60:117). 
The bands could be read in photographs of the bird, revealing that it was hatched and 
banded at the Salton Sea on 19 Aug 2005 (K. C. Molina pers. comm.), providing a 
rare insight into the origin of such vagrants in Arizona. Another three individuals were 
at the Bill Williams delta, MOH, 24-28 Oct 2009 (t, v.r. PL, fBC). 

POMARINE JAEGER Stercorarius pomarinus (2, 3, 1). A subadult was observed 
on Lake Havasu, MOH, 29 Sep 2008 (fPL). This somewhat contentious record was 
circulated twice (because some of the committee considered the details incomplete), 
but it was ultimately accepted because the description did specify the bulk of the bird 
in comparison to nearby gulls as well as a dark cap extending down the face to the 
base of the bill (a feature unique to the Pomarine), and the observer is thoroughly 
familiar with jaegers and their identification. 

PARASITIC JAEGER Stercorarius parasiticus (2, 5, 2). One adult was well de- 
scribed from Lake Havasu, MOH, 26 Sep 1997 (tRJ). The committee concluded that 
the description of one seen away from water at Fort Huachuca, COS, 4 Sep 2006 
(tDPe) eliminated other jaeger species. 

LONG-TAILED JAEGER Stercorarius longicaudus (0, 11, 1). One juvenile was 
at Lake Havasu City, MOH, 24 Sep-8 Oct 2008 (t, ph. LHa; fPL; t, ph. CMz). All 
11 previous records fall between mid-August and mid-September; the 2008 record 
is the latest for Arizona. 

GROOVE-BILLED ANI Crotophaga sulcirostris (3, 12, 3). Accepted records are 
of one at Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 7 Nov-11 Dec 2005 (OH; ph. PD, MV), one 
at Whitewater Draw Wildlife Area, COS, 22-26 Nov 2005 (WW; ph. RS; s.r. REW; 
see N. Am. Birds 60:118), and one at Arivaca Cienega, PIM, 9-10 Jun 2006 (TG; 
tRPe; ph. MMS). There appear to be two “peak” seasons for the ani in southern 
Arizona, late May-early August and October-December. 

BUFF-COLLARED NIGHTJAR Caprimulgus ridgwayi (5, 4, 1). At least one at 
Oro Blanco Mine, SCR, 15 Apr-1 Aug 2008 (tMMS) represented the seventh con- 
secutive year this species was at this location (see Rosenberg et al. 2007). 

BERYLLINE HUMMINGBIRD Amazilia beryllina (3, 19, 10). The ABC removed 
the Berylline Hummingbird from its review list in 2009. Prior accepted records during 
the period of this report are of one banded at Tumacacori, PIM, 3-31 May 2005 (ph. 
LN), one female at Ramsey Canyon, COS, 21-30 Jul 2005 (PBr, tGB), one at Ramsey 
Canyon, COS, 12 Aug-1 Oct 2005 (fJ&MH; ph. DCz, JWo), probably representing 
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the same individual found in July, one at Ramsey Canyon, COS, 12 Jun-31 Jul 2006 
(RR ; ph. ON, JWo, DN, MH1), one in Miller Canyon, COS, 27-28 Jun 2006 (PSa; 
ph. JWo), one banded at Madera Canyon, SCR, 8 Aug-1 Sep 2006 (MBe; ph. ON; 
ph. GWe), probably the same individual seen at two different locations in Madera, 
one at Ramsey Canyon, COS, 27 May-31 July 2007 (RBe; ph. AT), one at Stewart 
Campground, Cave Creek Canyon, COS, 10 Jul-August 2007(ph. EH; attempted 
nest failed), one in Ramsey Canyon, COS, 6 May 2008 (ph. HD), and two in Madera 
Canyon, SCR, 14 Jun-19 Aug 2008 (SMa; ph. LH, GWe). This species has become 
annual in Arizona in small numbers between May and August. 

PLAIN-CAPPED STARTHROAT Heliomaster constantii (0, 15, 4). One subadult 
was in Florida Wash, PIM, 28 Jun 2006 (fDCh), one was in the lowlands at Agua 
Caliente Park, Tucson, PIM, 5-26 Jun 2007 (RC; ph. AT, ph. ON; see N. Am. Birds 
61:626), one was in Patagonia, SCR, 12-23 Sep 2008 (ph. CVC), and one was 
well documented in Harshaw Canyon, SCR, 10-19 Aug 2009 and again 31 Aug-2 
Sep 2009 (t, DSf, BHo, ph. CW). The ABC considers a starthroat photographed 
at the Patagonia-Sonoita Creek Preserve 13 Aug 2009 to be the same individual as 
that in Harshaw Canyon. A great majority of Arizona’s 19 recorded starthroats have 
occurred from June to early September. 

RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD Archilochus colubris (0, 1, 1). One adult 
male was at Patagonia, SCR, 23 Sep-20 Oct 2007 (ph. S&LT; t, ph- MMS, CVC, 
ON, AT; v.r. MP; see N. Am. Birds 62:122). Almost certainly the same adult male 
appeared in the same Patagonia yard 12-30 Sep 2008 (RBx; ph. CVC), apparently 
frequenting the same perch as in 2007. 

EARED QUETZAL Euptilotis neoxenus (0, 21, 3). One was in the South Fork of 
Cave Creek Canyon near Portal, COS, 11 Oct 2005 (t, ph. MD; s.r. REW), one was 
seen and heard sporadically in upper Madera Canyon, SCR, 28 Oct-14 Nov 2007 
(tLH, NG), and one was described from Chiricahua National Monument, COS, 31 
May 2009 (DL; tAD). Most of Arizona’s 24 records of this vagrant from Mexico are 
for late summer and fall. 

RED-BREASTED SAPSUCKER Sph\;rapicus ruber (#, 6, 13). The ABC removed 
this species from its review list at the end of 2009. Prior reports accepted are of one 
at Pena Blanca Lake, SCR, 20-27 Jan 2005 (CMo; t, ph. CLu), one at Yuma, YUM, 
4 Jan 2006 (ph. HD), one in Tucson, PIM, 1 Nov 2006 (fDJS), one at Coon Bluff, 
Salt River, MAR, 7 Jan- 4 Feb 2007 (ph. JWe), one along Sabino Creek, PIM, 22 
Jan 2007 (BGu; ph. RW), one at Patagonia Lake S. P., SCR, 12 Feb-4 Mar 2007 
(t SA; ph. DD, ph. DPt) and (returning?) 20 Jan 2008 (ph. LM), one in southwest 
Phoenix, MAR, 15-20 Dec 2007 (ph. TC), one well described from Topock Marsh, 
MOH, 20 Jan 2008 (fTWu), one at Goldwater Lake near Prescott, YAV, 15 Nov 

2008- 10 Mar 2009 (fMN; ph. DI, LHa, DVP), one at Agua Caliente Park, Tucson, 
PIM, 15-22 Oct 2009 (t, ph. PC), one at McCormick Park, Tucson, PIM, 18 Oct 

2009- 18 Feb 2010 (MP; t, ph. MMS), and one at Cameron, COC, 30 Oct-1 Nov 
2009 (tCL). By removing the Red-breasted Sapsucker from the review list, the ABC 
acknowledges that it is a very rare but regular winter visitor to Arizona, as are hybrids 
between the Red-breasted and either the Red-naped or Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers 
(which are more frequent in the state than are pure Red-breasteds). 

TUFTED FLYCATCHER Mitrephanes phaeocercus (0, 0, 2). Astounding was 
one photographed in the northwest corner of Arizona in White Rock Canyon, Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area, MOH, 24 Feb 2005 (f, ph. SSe, JSe; Figure 6; see 
N. Am. Birds 592:371), providing a first Arizona record. Another well-documented 
bird was at Herb Martyr Campground, Chiricahua Mts., COS, 5-17 and 30 May 
2008 (tDMi; ph. JP1, TG, CDB, GHR, ON; see N. Am. Birds 62:503). The first 
United States record of this Mexican species was from Rio Grande Village, Big Bend 
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N. P., Texas, 3 Nov 1991 (Zimmer and Bryan 1994), the second from Pecos Co., 
Texas, 2-6 Apr 1993 (Am. Birds 47:432). A fifth United States Tufted Flycatcher 
was located At Rio Grande Village in Big Bend National Park 24 Nov 2010 (N. Am. 
Birds 65:201). 

YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER Empidonax flaviuentris (1, 1, 1). Arizona’s 
third accepted record was of one photographed at Dateland, YUM, 22 Sep 2007 
(t, ph. CR, KR). 

LEAST FLYCATCHER Empidonax minimus (3, 5, 1). One was near Wellton, 
YUM, 3 Nov 2008-5 Feb 2009 (t, ph. RH, SSc ; t, ph. GHR; v.r. PL). Previous 
Arizona records are mainly from fall (mid-September-mid-December; Monson and 
Phillips 1981, Rosenberg et al. 2007); this represents the first for winter. 

NUTTING’S FLYCATCHER Myiarchus nuttingi (1, 1, 1). Extraordinary was the 
discovery, and eventual documentation of the United States’ third Nutting’s Flycatcher, 
photographed and voice recorded along the Bill Williams River, Bill Williams River N. 
W. R., LAP, 24 Sep 2008 (t, ph., s.r. JY, JMh). While the photos certainly suggested 
this species, the recorded calls were diagnostic and confirmed the identification. Prior 
accepted Arizona records of this accidental vagrant from Mexico are of a specimen 
taken at Roosevelt Lake 8 Jan 1952 (Dickerman and Phillips 1953) and of one photo- 
graphed at Patagonia Lake S. P. 14 Dec 1997-21 Mar 1998 (Rosenberg 2001). The 
ABC still requires voice recordings to accept any Arizona report of this species. 

COUCH’S KINGBIRD Tyrannus couchii (0, 0, 1). One was well documented at 
Tacna, YUM, 11 Jan-7 Mar 2007 (t, v.r. PL; ph. KR, MMS, RD, SFi, GHR, JHo; 
s.r. PD; Figure 7; see N. Am. Birds 61:363). It represents the first record of this 
flycatcher for Arizona and only the second west of the continental divide, the first 
being California’s only record at Fullerton, Orange County, 31 Dec 1997-21 Feb 
1998 (Rottenborn and Morlan 2000). Couch’s Kingbird moves seasonally in Texas 
and has occurred as a vagrant at a number of locations in the East. Recordings of 
the calls of the bird at Tacna were crucial to distinguishing it from the very similar 
Tropical Kingbird ( T. melancholicus). 

GRAY-COLLARED BECARD Pachyramphus major (0, 0, 1). Long predicted 
by some as a potential vagrant from Mexico to the United States, the Gray-collared 
Becard is now recorded for both Arizona and the United States from an immature 
male well documented in South Fork of Cave Creek Canyon, Chiricahua Mts., COS, 
5 Jun 2009 (t, ph. JJo; ph. CW; Figure 8; see N. Am. Birds 63:672). Johnston et 
al. (2010) argued persuasively that the bird was of the subspecies uropygialis, resident 
in western Mexico. This individual’s plumage was heavily worn, yet the committee 
believed it unlikely that it was an escaped cage bird. Reports after 5 Jun were not 
substantiated. 

ROSE-THROATED BECARD Pachyranphus aglaiae (#, 0, 2). One apparently 
migrating individual was at California Gulch, PIM, 4 Jun 2009 (ph. ASp), whereas 
one at Santa Gertrudis Lane in Tumacacori, SCR, 26 Oct 2009-16 Jan 2010 at- 
tempted to winter locally (t, ph. MMo, MBk, BSt; ph. KK). Until recently, the Rose- 
throated Becard was a rare but regular summer resident that bred in small numbers 
along Sonoita Creek near Patagonia, along Arivaca Creek, and in Sycamore and 
Guadalupe canyons. It is accidental in winter. Reports have decreased substantially, 
and we believe it may no longer breed regularly in Arizona. The most recent known 
nesting attempt in the state (along Sonoita Creek) was in 2006. 

WHITE-EYED VIREO Vireo griseus ( 1, 16, 12). This species has certainly increased 
in Arizona in recent years; there has been at least one record in eight out of the last 
ten years. There was one along the San Pedro River near the San Pedro House, COS, 
20-22 May 2004 (s.r. DJS, JC), one at the Patagonia Roadside Rest Area, SCR, 17 
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Jul-23 Aug 2006 (tA&NC; tMMS; fRW; s.r. PD; ph. MBS), one at Harshaw Creek, 
SCR, 18 Aug 2007 (tMMS, fMP), one along the Santa Cruz River near Tubac, SCR, 
2 Dec 2007-9 Jan 2008 (tTSd; MMo, JBo; fJY; ph. DD), one along the San Pedro 
River near Hereford, COS, 28 May 2008 (ph. DBe), one in Morgan City Wash, MAR, 

13 Sep 2008 (t, ph. TC), one near Topock, Havasu N. W. R., MOH, 19 Sep 2008 
(tDDD), one at Patagonia Lake S. P., SCR, 3 Dec 2008 (ph. IP, DH), one in Hereford, 
COS, 18-19 May 2009 (s.r. MPr), one at Las Cienegas National Conservation Area, 
PIM, 1-2 Jun 2009 (KK, f, ph. JMh,; t, s.r. DJS), one at Cameron Seep, COC, 23 
Jun-16 July 2009 (tCL; t, ph. BGa), another there 1 Sep 2009 (CL, BGa, JC, BWh), 
and one at Round Valley near Portal, COS, 2-7 Jul 2009 (s.r. REW). 

YELLOW-THROATED VIREO Vireo flavifrons (6, 13, 8). Eight accepted records 
are of one in eastern Tucson, PIM, 15 May 2007 (t, ph. JDW), one singing male at 
Cienega Creek Preserve, PIM, 5 Jun-26 Jul 2007 (ph. MA; s.r. PD, JH), one at San 
Bernardino N. W. R., COS, 30 May 2008 (t, s.r. REW), one along Blue Haven Road, 
Patagonia, SCR, 25 Aug-27 Sep 2008 (DJS; ph., s.r. CDB; t, ph. GHR), one at 
Granite Basin, YAV, 16-18 Sep 2008 (fDMo, tCTo), one at Montezuma Well, YAV, 
19 May-6 Jun 2009 (MA; ph. DRa), one at Empire Gulch, Las Cienegas National 
Conservation Area, PIM, 25 May- 18 Jun 2009 (GWe; t, ph. AC, DJS), and one at 
the San Pedro House, COS, 29 May-15 Jul 2009 (ph. DBe; t, ph. BVD). There 
are now 27 accepted records for Arizona, yet we have averaged only about one per 
year for the last 15 years 

RED-EYED VIREO Vireo oliuaceus (5, 13, 12). The 12 records accepted in this 
report are of one at Rio Rico, SCR, 12 Jul 2005 (fTW), one at the Patagonia Roadside 
Rest Area, SCR, 17-19 May 2007 (fPA, GS), one at Paloma Ranch, MAR, 25 May 
2007 (tBiG), one singing male at Miller Canyon, COS, 23 Jun- 14 Jul 2007 (s.r. JH), 
one in Patagonia, SCR, 1 1-15 Aug 2007 (ph. CDB), one at Paradise Junction, COS, 
2 Jun 2008 (ph. JLF), one at Hearst Tanks, south rim, Grand Canyon N. P., COC, 

14 Jun 2008 (t, ph. BGa), one at Spur Cross, Cave Creek near Carefree, MAR, 14 
Sep 2008 (tBI), one at Cameron Seep, COC, 16-18 May 2009 (JLo, TLi; tCL), 
one near Wellton, YUM, 22 May 2009 (fPL, BC), one at the Sweetwater Wetlands, 
PIM, 23 Jun 2009 (t, ph. JMh), and one at the Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum, 
Tucson, PIM, 12 Oct 2009 (tBBi, BBu). This species has proven to be a rare but 
regular visitor, with no fewer than 18 records accepted since 2000. The Red-eyed 
Vireo was not on the review list for much of the 1970s and 1980s. 

YELLOW-GREEN VIREO Vireo flavoviridis (1, 5, 4). One singing male was at 
Cienega Creek Preserve, PIM, 27 Jun-4 Jul 2007 (MA; tMMS; v.r. MP), another 
singing male was at Cook’s Lake, near Dudleyville, PIN, 12-17 July 2007 (tSSf, 
tTC), one was at Proctor Road, Madera Canyon, PIM, 28 Jun 2008 (fNCr), and 
one was at Tubac, SCR, 12 Aug 2009 (fMMa). All 10 accepted Arizona records fall 
between late May and mid-August, and most are for June and July. 

BROWN-CHESTED MARTIN Progne tapera (0, 0, 1). One of the biggest surprises 
to date in Arizona was the documentation of a Brown-chested Martin at Patagonia Lake 
State Park, SCR, 3 Feb 2006 (fRW, DSm, et al.; ph. GRs; see N. Am. Birds 60:269), 
establishing a first Arizona record and a first for the western United States. There are 
only two previous well-supported records from the United States for this South Ameri- 
can species, of one on Monomoy Island near Chatham, Massachusetts, 12 Jun 1983 
(Petterson et al. 1986) and one at Cape May, New Jersey, 6-15 Nov 1997 (N. Am. 
Birds 52:37, 1998). Langridge and Hunter (1993) published an additional sight record 
from Palm Beach County, Florida, 24 Oct 1991. The Brown-chested Martin breeds 
in southern South America and migrates north (for the austral winter) to Amazonia. It 
is the fourth species of austral migrant landbird from South America recorded in the 
western United States, joining the Fork-tailed Flycatcher ( Tyramnus sauana ; McCaskie 
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Figure 1. This Pacific Golden-Plover at Willcox 26-27 June 2009 provided only a 
second Arizona record. 


Photo by Gary H. Rosenberg 


and Patten 1994), Piratic Flycatcher ( Legatus leucophaius-, Pranty et al. 2008), and 
Variegated Flycatcher ( Empidonomus varius; Mlodinow and Irons 2009). 

CAVE SWALLOW Petrochelidon fulua (0, 5, 3). One was well described from Bill 
Williams N. W. R., LAP, 2 Feb 2008 (fKR, CR, DPo), another was photographed at 
Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 9-21 Feb 2008 (t, ph. BGr; ph. PD; see N. Am. Birds 
62:332), and one was seen at Kino Springs, Nogales, SCR, 8 Aug 2008 (tTC). The 
five previous records accepted from Arizona include the birds that returned to nest on 
the University of Arizona campus, Tucson, 1979-87 (Rosenberg 2001). 

BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE Poecile atricapillus (4, 6, 1). One individual was 
along Short Creek in Colorado City, MOH, 27 Nov 2009-19 Feb 2010 (fPL; ph. 
BiG), only about 18 km in a straight line from where the species breeds along the 
Virgin River in southwestern Utah. This is the first documented report of the Black- 
capped Chickadee in Arizona since 2001 (Rosenberg et al. 2007). 

SINALOA WREN Thryothorus sinaloa (0, 0, 2). A first record of the Sinaloa Wren 
for Arizona and the United States was of a singing male at the Patagonia-Sonoita 
Creek Preserve, Patagonia, SCR, 25 Aug 2008-30 Nov 2009 (t, ph., s.r. RBx, MB; 
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Figure 2. This Black Turnstone at Willcox 2-5 June, 2005 provided a first Arizona 
record. 

Photo by Mark Stevenson 


ph. GHR, MTa; Figure 9). Brown and Baxter (2009) published photos and a sonogram 
as well as an excellent analysis of the species’ distribution in Sonora, Mexico, where it 
breeds as close as 50 km south of the international border. Amazingly, a second sing- 
ing individual was in Huachuca Canyon, Fort Huachuca, COS, 14-18 Apr 2009 (DT; 
tEW; ph. LH; v.r. R&RT). These are the only two records for the United States. 



Figure 3. Although there are now ten records of the White-rumped Sandpiper from 
Arizona, a remarkable flock of at least ten at Willcox 3-5 June 2009 provided the 
first record of multiple individuals in the state. 


Photo by David J. Stejskal 
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Figure 4. Arizona’s long overdue first Lesser Black-backed Gull was at a pond in Palo 
Verde 10-16 December 2006. 


Photo by Chris Benesh 



Figure 5. A big surprise was this Royal Tern at Willcox 15 February 2006, establishing 
a first Arizona record of this normally coastal species. 

Photo by Matt Victoria 
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Figure 6. This Tufted Flycatcher, discovered in remote White Rock Canyon in Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area 24 February 2005, provided a first Arizona record 
of this Mexican species. 

Photo by Steven Servantez 


CAROLINA WREN Thryothorus ludovicianus (0, 2, 1). One at the Southwest 
Research Station, Cave Creek Canyon, Chiricahua Mts., COS, 3 Sep 2005-30 Jun 
2006 (fTWu; tMMS; s.r. REW) provided only a third Arizona record. 

WINTER WREN Troglodytes hiemalis (1, 0, 2). What we had traditionally referred 
to as the Winter Wren has now been split into two species, the Pacific Wren (T. pacifi- 
cus), widespread in the West, and the Winter Wren, mainly of eastern North America, 
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Figure 7. This Couch’s Kingbird vocalizing near Tacna 11 January-7 March 2007 
provided a first Arizona record. 

Photo by Gary H. Rosenberg, 28 January 2007 


west to British Columbia (Chesser et al. 2010). The Pacific Wren is a widespread but 
rare winter visitor in Arizona, but Monson and Phillips (1981) reported a probable 
record of the eastern form based on a bird photographed at Portal 21 Nov 1976 
(the ABC has not reviewed this photo). The ABC requests full details for all reports 
of hiemalis. There are a few plumage characteristics useful in distinguishing the two 
species (Pyle et al. 2011:155), but the best feature is the voice, in particular the calls; 
we encourage all observers to include descriptions of calls and ideally recordings with 
their reports. Well-documented individuals were along Horton Creek near Kohl’s 
Ranch, GIL, 17 Jan 2009 (t, ph. EH) and in Mesa, MAR, 24 Nov 2008-7 Apr 2009 
(ph. JMi; t, ph. MMo; ph., s.r. PD; ph. JBu; Figure 10). 

BLACK-CAPPED GNATCATCHER Polioptila nigriceps. (1, 19, 8). Apparent 
newly discovered birds included a pair in Guadalupe Canyon, COS, 5 Jun 2006 (tJPa; 
ph. JO, BWt), one in California Gulch, SCR, 24 Jun-30 Jul 2008 (t, ph. MMS, DJS; 
see N. Am. Birds 62:597) and again 15 Dec 2008 (t, ph. DW), a pair in Florida 
Canyon, PIM, 22 Oct 2008-7 Aug 2009+ (tPK; ph. BP, TB), one below the dam at 
Patagonia Lake, SCR, 25 Jan 2009 (t, ph. JY, KK), an adult male near the bottom of 
Sycamore Canyon, SCR, 25 May 2009 (t, ph. JY), a pair in the Patagonia-Sonoita 
Creek Preserve, SCR, 21 Oct 2009 (fMMS), one in the Arizona portion of Guada- 
lupe Canyon, COS, 2 Jan 2009 (ph. CWo), perhaps present there since 2006, and 
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a pair in Chino Canyon, SCR, 29 Apr 2009 (t, ph. DJS, MP). The Black-capped 
Gnatcatcher has been present continuously at numerous locations in southern Arizona 
since at least 2002; the ABC dropped it from its review list as of 2010, but we still 
request sketch details for inclusion of reports in North American Birds. 

BROWN-BACKED SOLITAIRE Myadestes occidentalis (0, 0, 2). A singing male 
was first discovered in Miller Canyon, Huachuca Mts., COS, 16 Jul 2009 (t, ph. BVD, 
RDa, DJa, BMa), then later rediscovered at nearby Ramsey Canyon Preserve 18 Jul 
2009, where it was seen infrequently until 1 Aug (SK; ph. JWo, CMe, GHR, CVC, JO; 
s.r. DJS, CDB; RR; Figure 11). See N. Am. Birds 63:672 and Van Doren (2010) for 
an excellent discussion. The ABC was concerned that this individual could have been 
transported in and escaped from a cage, as the Brown-backed Solitaire is a frequent 
cage bird in Mexico (Hamilton 2001). Acknowledging this, the committee believes 
that this question is unanswerable. Absent any evidence to the contrary we infer the 
bird occurred naturally, and given that it was in natural habitat, behaving naturally, 
well away from any border crossing, occurring during a good season for stragglers 
dispersing north from Mexico, the committee chose to accept it. An additional record 
of one at Proctor Road, Madera Canyon, PIM, 4-7 Oct 1996 (fNCr; ph. GHR) was 
previously not accepted by the ABC because of questions of origin (Rosenberg et al. 
2007). Given the acceptance of the 2009 record, the committee reviewed the 1996 
record again and accepted it, as that bird was also in proper habitat and well away 
from any border crossing. 

WOOD THRUSH Hylocichla mustelina (0, 16, 5). One older record was accepted 
from Sonoita Creek near Patagonia, SCR, 30 May 1987 (s.r. DJS). Additionally, one 
was in Cave Creek Canyon, COS, 4-12 Dec 2005 (MMy; ph. MBk, REW), one was 
at the Sweetwater Wetlands, Tucson, PIM, 2 Jul 2006 (ph. TLd), providing a very 
rare mid-summer record, one was at the Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum, Tucson, 
PIM, 3 Nov 2008 (t, ph. PK), and another was at the Sweetwater Wetlands, PIM, 
21 Nov 2009 (t, ph. DVa, BMe). November is the peak month for this species in the 
West, but the December record was very late. 

AZTEC THRUSH Ridgwayia pinicola (0, 15, 8). After only one report in ten 
years (see Rosenberg et al 2007), three individuals were near Comfort Spring, Carr 
Canyon, COS, 3-12 Aug 2005 (fJLD), one was at Madera Canyon, SCR, 6 Aug 
2005 (fBFt, KA), one was at a residence in lower Ash Canyon, Huachuca Mts., COS, 
9 Jul 2006 (ph. KL; ph. JWo), one was in Garden Canyon, Huachuca Mts., COS, 21 
Jul 2006 (TWi, BA, CBe; ph. KVR), up to nine were in Madera Canyon, SCR, first 
reported 24 Jul 2006, with at least one seen through 6 Sep (GL, TSt, MP, BMs; ph. 
AT; ph. MR; ph. DN), one was found during winter in Madera Canyon, SCR, 5-18 
Jan 2008 (t, ph. IW; ph. ON, LH), one was in Huachuca Canyon, COS, 29 May 

2008 (f, ph. GF), and one was in Ramsey Canyon, COS, 31 July-11 Aug 2009 (t, 
ph. MBa, TB; ph. JeS; ph. CW). The concentration of records in 2006 after a long 
lull emphasizes the Aztec Thrush’s irruptiveness in Arizona. 

BLUE MOCKINGBIRD Melanotis caerulescens (0, 2, 1). Arizona’s third accepted 
Blue Mockingbird was at the Slaughter Ranch, east of Douglas, COS, 5 Feb-2 May 

2009 (t, ph. REW; ph. CVC, DDa, KKe, MHn, CTa; Figure 12). The previous two 
records are also of winter birds that remained for long periods; the first was along 
Sonoita Creek near Patagonia 21 Dec 1991-6 Mar 1992, the second in Portal 4 
Jan-4 Apr 1995 (Rosenberg and Witzeman 1999). 

LAPLAND LONGSPUR Calcarius lapponicus (4, 11, 3). Two of the accepted 
records are from the Rousseau Farm, Scottsdale, MAR, of one 14 Oct-6 Dec 2006 
(ph. RJ; ph. RWd) and one 28 Nov 2009 (ph. HBo), Another male was near Elgin, 
SCR, 12 Feb-18 Mar 2007 (ph. GHR; ph. CDB; ph. JWo; see N. Am. Birds 61:310). 
Inexplicably, given the regularity of this species in California, in Arizona the Lapland 
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Longspur remains a casual fall and winter visitor, with only six records in the past ten 
years (see Rosenberg et al. 2007). It may be overlooked to some degree, or areas 
where it may occur in northern Arizona are not being birded regularly, as emphasized 
47 years ago by Phillips et al. (1964:212). 

BLUE-WINGED WARBLER Vermiuora cyanoptera (1, 6, 4). Four accepted 
records are of one near Crescent Lake, APA, 24 Sep 1997 (tJL), one at Military 
Sinkhole near Woods Canyon Lake west of Heber, COC, 13 May 2006 (fKP), one at 
Whitewater Draw Wildlife Area, COS, 20 May 2009 (t, ph. TLe), and one at Cook’s 
Lake, PIN, 25 October 2009 (TC; t, ph. AC, fMMoj. Once thought of as one of 
the rarer “eastern” vagrants to Arizona, the Blue-winged Warbler has increased in 
frequency, so there are now 11 records for the state, about equally divided between 
spring and fall. 

GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER Vermiuora chrysoptera (1, 17, 2). Only two 
records accepted, one a very rare winter record, for Madera Canyon, SCR, 16-31 
Dec, 2007 (fJMo; ph. GHR, DD), the other for late spring, near Wellton, YUM, 2 
Jun 2009 (tPL). 

TENNESSEE WARBLER Oreothlypis peregrina (3, 11, 11). After returning this 
species to the ABC review list in 2002, because of a paucity of records in the late 
1990s and early 2000s, the ABC has accepted at least ten since 2005, including 
one singing male in Tucson, PIM, 9 May 2005 (tMMS), one along the South Fork 
of the Little Colorado River near Eagar, APA, 15 Sep 2006 (tCBa), one at Gilbert 
Water Ranch, MAR, 29 Apr-1 May 2007 (fMMo, s.r. PD), another there 9-20 Nov 
2007 (t, ph. MMo), one at Reid Park, Tucson, PIM, 21 Nov 2007 (tMMS), one 
at the Sweetwater Wetlands, PIM, 30 Oct 2008 (JBo; tMMS), possibly the same 
individual there 8-12 Nov 2008 (ph. AC), one in Surprise, MAR, 2 Dec 2008 (ph. 
DSh), another at the Sweetwater Wetlands, PIM, 2-5 Sep 2009 (PK; ph. AC; IMP), 
yet another there 25 Oct-7 Nov 2009 (ph. AC), and one along the Santa Cruz River 
at Tubac, SCR, 6 Nov 2009 (t, ph. DJS). 

CRESCENT-CHESTED WARBLER Oreothlypis superciliosa (0, 5, 6). The six 
records accepted since 2005 are of one in Miller Canyon, COS, 12-14 Aug 2005 
(tM&LC; tRH; tCS), one female feeding a recently fledged young along East Turkey 
Creek, Chiricahua Mts., COS, 12-16 July 2007 (J&JG; ph. HB; ph. LS, REW; see 
N. Am. Birds 61:668), the first evidence of nesting in Arizona, one in upper Madera 
Canyon, SCR, 30 Oct 2007 (GRo; tMB; t, ph. MHn) and again 6 Nov-13 Feb 2008 
(tMMS, tKC; ph. ON, HSp), one in San Bernardino N. W. R., COS, 29 Apr 2008 
(tREW), one at Kent Springs, Madera Canyon, SCR, 24-26 Jun 2008 (tLH), and 
one in Pinery Canyon, Chiricahua Mts., COS, 13-16 May 2009 (SSh;t, ph. CW; ph. 
REW). These more than double the previous total number of records for Arizona. 

TROPICAL PARULA Parula pitiayumi (0, 3, 3). An older record is of one well 
described from northeast of Scottsdale, MAR, 2 Jun 2002 (fPM). More recently, one 
was at a residence below Portal, COS, 16-23 June 2006 (T&LG; ph. REW; see N. 
Am. Birds 60:594) and one was well described from upper Sycamore Canyon, SCR, 
15 Jul 2006 (fTJ). The six Arizona records fall between early June and mid-July. 

MAGNOLIA WARBLER Dendroica magnolia (4, 19, 6). One at Gilbert Water 
Ranch, Gilbert, MAR, 7-20 Oct 2006 (BWi; ph. JHo, CMa, DC1; see N. Am. Birds 
61:121), another there 9-15 Nov 2007 (t,ph MMo, PM), one along the Bill Williams 
River above Planet Ranch, LAP, 3 Jun 2008 (tSBl), one at the Cameron Seep, COC, 
7 Oct 2008 (t, ph. BGa), one in Lower Stump Canyon near Hereford, COS, 15 
Nov 2008 (fPSo), and one at Fort Lowell Park, Tucson, PIM, 6-7 Nov 2009 (t, ph. 
CC, DSm, AC) bring the total number of Arizona records to 29, with at least one in 
nine of the last ten years. 
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Figure 8. This Gray-collared Becard discovered in Cave Creek Canyon near Portal 
5 June 2009 provided a first record for Arizona and United States of this Mexican 
species. 

Photo by Jillian Johnston 


BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER Dendroica uirens (7, 10, 9). After only 
two records between 1990 and 2005 (Rosenberg 2001, Rosenberg et al. 2007), the 
ABC accepted nine records in three years, of one at the Boyce Thompson Arboretum, 
PIN, 4 Nov 2006 (tKR; ph. RFo), one at Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 23-24 Oct 
2007 (tMMo; ph. JY, HBo), one at the Sweetwater Wetlands, Tucson, PIM, 4-5 Nov 
2007 (tMMS; v.r. MP), one along the San Pedro River near the San Pedro House, 
COS, 31 Aug 2008 (tKRo), one in Madera Canyon, SCR, 7 Nov 2008 (MKu; ph. 
SPi), one at the Sweetwater Wetlands, PIM, 29 Nov 2008-17 Feb 2009 (WR; ph. 
JU, PW), one in Garden Canyon, Huachuca Mts., COS, 24 Jan 2009 (ph. R&RT) 
and again 24-25 Mar, one at Cave Creek Canyon, COS, 22 Feb 2009 (ph. RH1), 
and one at Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 11-12 Nov 2009 (ph. BGr). The August 
record is very early for a fall vagrant in the West. Before 1990, there were nearly 30 
published reports (not all reviewed by the ABC). 
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BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER Dendroica fusca (0, 15, 3). Accepted records are 
of one at El Dorado Park, Scottsdale, MAR, 17-21 October 2007 (JBa; ph. JBu, PD, 
DJS, ON; see N. Am. Birds 62:123), one at Slaughter Ranch, COS, 8 Sep 2008 
(tREW), and Arizona’s second for winter along the Santa Cruz River in Tucson, PIM, 

21 Dec 2008-23 Jan 2009 (t, ph. CMc; ph. DJS, LH). As for the Black-throated 
Green Warbler, there was a big push of records in the late 1970s, followed by a long 
hiatus through much of the 1980s and 1990s. 

YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER Dendroica dominica (0, 19, 4). Four reports 
were accepted, of one at Arizona City, PIN, 8-16 Nov 2008 (t, ph. KR; t, ph. BGr), 
one wintering in Portal, COS, 27 Feb-1 May 2009 (tOH; t, ph. JY, RAR), another 
along the San Pedro River near the San Pedro House, COS, 30 Mar-9 Apr 2009 
(TPa; v.r. R&RT, ph. TMa; see N. Am. Birds 63:478), and one along the Santa Cruz 
River at Tubac, SCR, 16 Oct 2009 (fMMS). 

PINE WARBLER Dendroica pinus (0, 12, 5). Accepted records are of one at 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, COC, 3 Nov 2005 (tJPr), one at Banning 
Creek Field Station, Mule Mts., COS, 22 Jan-24 Mar 2007 (TWo, ph. SW; t, 
ph. MMS), one at Pena Blanca Lake, SCR, 17-28 Nov 2007 (t, ph. RW), one at 
Evergreen Cemetery, Tucson, PIM, 20-24 Jan 2009 (tPK; ph. RFr, LH), and one 
in Madera Canyon, SCR, 6 Mar 2009 (tJKe). In recent years this species has been 
found annually, yet Arizona’s 17 accepted records are all since 1987, with most for 
late fall or winter. 

PRAIRIE WARBLER Dendroica discolor (3, 9, 2). One was at Gilbert Water Ranch, 
Gilbert, MAR, 17 Nov 2005-4 Feb 2006 (fMMo; ph. JBu, ON), another at Lyman 
Lake near St. John’s, APA, 2 Nov 2008 (fJY). 

PALM WARBLER Dendroica palmarum (7, 15, 8). Eight accepted records, with 
one at Whitewater Draw Wildlife Area, COS, 23 Apr 2005 (tJ&MH), one at Punkin 
Center, GIL, 11-19 Feb 2006 (t, ph. KR, CR), one at Mittry Lake, YUM, 23 Apr 
2006 (ph. HD), one at Rio Salado, Phoenix, MAR, 28 Jan-16 Feb 2007 (ph. PD), one 
at the Kachina Wetlands near Flagstaff, COC, 14 Oct 2007 (fEH), one at Slaughter 
Ranch, COS, 26 Apr 2009 (tVD), one at Rackensack Canyon, MAR, 13 Oct 2009 
(ph. MV), and one at Quigley Wildlife Area, YUM, 21 Nov 2009 (t, ph. JY). Since 
the ABC reinstated the Palm Warbler as a review species in 2002, there have been 
no fewer than 14 records accepted. All Arizona records have been of the western 
subspecies D. p. palmarum. 

BAY-BREASTED WARBLER Dendroica castanea (0, 15, 1). One was along 
Woodland Road in Tucson, PIM, 21-29 Nov 2009 (t, ph. RFr; ph. JMe, KKe). Most 
of Arizona’s 16 records precede 1990. 

BLACKPOLL WARBLER Dendroica striata (4, 13, 6). Records accepted are of 
two at the Sweetwater Wetlands, Tucson, PIM, 10-12 Oct 2007 (JBo; tMP; ph. 
RFr) and 14-17 Nov 2009 (JJn; ph. TD; ph. DJS, AC; fMMS; see N. Am. Birds 
64:125), two at Gilbert Water Ranch, MAR, 27-28 Oct 2007 (fPD; ph. BGr) and 
11 Nov 2008 (t, ph. MMo), one in Vista del Camino Park, Scottsdale, MAR, 3 Jul 
2008 (tRE), and one in Tolleson, MAR, 13-16 Oct 2009 (t, ph. BiG). 

WORM-EATING WARBLER Helmitheros uermiuorum (2, 19, 13). The ABC only 
recently resumed reviewing the Worm-eating Warbler, after it was off the list for many 
years. No fewer than 13 records accepted since 2006, including one found window- 
killed in Mesa, MAR, 26 Apr 2006 (ph. JSt; specimen not preserved), one in Flagstaff, 
COC, 19-20 Sep 2006 (tCH, JC), one along the Santa Cruz River at Tubac, SCR, 

22 Dec 2006-17 Jan 2007 (SJo; ph. CC), one at the Southwestern Research Station, 
Portal, COS, 16-28 Apr 2007 (S&JJ; ph. TSz), one at Paradise, COS, 26 Apr 2007 
(ph. JaL), one at Watson Woods, Prescott, YAV, 18 Oct-27 Nov 2007 (ph. S&SB), one 
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at Hassayampa River Preserve, Wickenburg, MAR, 22 Feb 2008 (t, ph. MHe), one at 
Cibola N. W. R., LAP, 2 Dec 2008-4 Feb 2009 (ph. JKa, CDo), one banded in Ramsey 
Canyon, COS, 11 Jan-7 Feb 2009 (WL; ph. LH), one at Rio Salado, Phoenix, MAR, 
31 Jan-7 Mar 2009 (JJn; ph. BGr), one in Huachuca Canyon, COS, 18 Apr 2009 (ph. 
RWs), one at Whitewater Draw Wildlife Area, COS, 6 Oct 2009 (t, ph. DJS), and one 
at the Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum, Tucson, PIM, 5-9 Nov 2009 (SPH; t, ph. AC). 
It is clear that the Worm-eating Warbler is a rare but regular visitor to Arizona. 

KENTUCKY WARBLER Oporornis formosus (3,21, 5). Another species recently 
restored to the ABC review list, the Kentucky Warbler was recorded on the basis of 
one netted at Hassayampa River Preserve, Wickenburg, MAR, 18 Aug 2007 (AL, 
AWe, ph. KW), one at Kingfisher Pond, San Pedro River, COS, 1 May 2008 (JWh; 
ph. AW), one at Dinnebito Wash, Navajo Indian Reservation, COC, 7 Nov 2008 
(tJC), one in lower Florida Canyon, PIM, 27 Dec 2008-2 Jan 2009 (t, ph. MMo), 
and one near Herb Martyr Campground, Chiricahua Mts., COS, 21 Jun 2009 (t, 
ph. JJs). This species remains a casual visitor to Arizona. 

MOURNING WARBLER Oporornis Philadelphia (0, 5, 2). Both records accepted 
are sight records, of one well described in Morgan City Wash below Lake Pleasant, 
MAR, 8 Sep 2007 (fTC) and a male in Phoenix, MAR, 14 May 2008 (tTC). Of 
Arizona’s five previous accepted records, only one is documented physically, col- 



Figure 9. This singing male Sinaloa Wren along Sonoita Creek near Patagonia 25 
August 2008-30 November 2009 established a first Arizona and United States record 
of this Mexican species. 

Photo by Monte Taylor 
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lected at Pipe Springs National Monument, MOH, 31 May 1974 (Monson and 
Phillips 1981). 

CANADA WARBLER Wilsonia canadensis (0, 7, 2). The two accepted records 
are of one photographed at Rio de Flag, Flagstaff, COC, 23-24 May 2006 (ph. CN; 
ph. JC) and another photographed along the Santa Cruz River near Tubac, SCR, 15 
Oct 2009 (DT; ph. AC; see N. Am. Birds 64:126). 

SLATE-THROATED REDSTART Myioborus miniatus (0, 5, 2). Arizona’s sixth 
accepted record is of one seen for several days before, amazingly, being found dead 
in the woods by birders near Comfort Spring, Carr Canyon, Huachuca Mts., COS, 26 
May-5 June 2005 (tLK, PN; t, ph. KK; fMMS; tMSc; t, ph. JZa ; |CMz ; specimen 
to the University of Arizona, catalong number 17957). One additional sight record 
accepted from Cave Creek Canyon, COS, 25 Aug 2008 (fB&NLF). 

FAN-TAILED WARBLER Euthlypis lachrymosa (1, 5, 1). One old report was resur- 
rected from field notes by two skilled observers, submitted by the primary observer’s 
son, and accepted by the committee. It involved one observed in the Arizona portion 
of Guadalupe Canyon, COS, 25 Jun 1961 (tBPa, fDCa); remarkably, Arizona’s 
first recorded Fan-tailed Warbler was collected at Baker Spring north of Guadalupe 
Canyon about a month earlier on 25 May 1961 (Levy 1962). 



Figure 10. The Winter Wren has been recently split into two species, of which the 
eastern Troglodytes hiemalis likely occurs in Arizona in small numbers during winter. 
This individual that wintered in Mesa 24 November 2008-7 April 2009 was well 
documented by photos and tape recordings of vocalizations. 


Photo by Jim Burns 
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RUFOUS-CAPPED WARBLER Basileuterus rufifrons (0, 16, 3). Accepted re- 
cords of this Mexican stray are of one in Sycamore Canyon, SCR, 27 Nov 2005-10 
Aug 2006 (MG, DJo; ph. DJS, ph. HD; see N. Am. Birds 60:468), a pair in lower 
Florida Canyon, PIM, 19 Dec 2008-14 Jan 2010 (f, ph. TC; ph. LH, SHa, TGr, 
JHu, JHa; see N. Am. Birds 63:352), with a nest found and photographed 18 May 
2008 (ph. WC) and a bird carrying nesting material 25 May. This record confirmed a 
new locality for nesting in Arizona, the others being Cave Creek Canyon (Jul 1977; 
Monson and Phillips 1981) and French Joe Canyon (2001-2003; Rosenberg et al. 
2007). One additional accepted record was of one to two individuals at Patagonia- 
Sonoita Creek Preserve, SCR, 4 Jun-28 Oct 2009 (t, ph. AO; ph. RBx, CC, AS, 
EB), and nest building was reported there also. 

FIELD SPARROW Spizella pusilla (0, 6, 1). Arizona’s seventh Field Sparrow was 
well described from Roll, YUM, 26 Oct 2009 (tPL). 

FOX SPARROW PassereUa iliaca. (#, 0, 2). The status of the various forms of 
Fox Sparrow in Arizona is unclear. The Rocky Mountain and Great Basin forms ( P. 
i. schistacea group, made up of several subspecies) are clearly the most expected 
in winter statewide. To improve understanding of its status, the ABC has decided to 
review the “red” form (subspecies zaboria; six specimens listed by Phillips et al. 1964). 
Accepted records are of one in Florida Canyon, PIM, 28 Dec 2008 (ph. LH) and one 
along Sonoita Creek near Patagonia, SCR, 13 Dec 2009 (ph. MB, CRa). The ABC 
requests the submission of photos of all Fox Sparrows other than schistacea. 

SCARLET TANAGER Piranga olivacea (4, 16, 5). Five accepted records are of 
one along the upper Verde River east of Paulden, YAV, 11 May 2006 (fS&SB), one 
in Peppersauce Canyon, PIN, 7 Jun 2008 (t, ph. JY, DJ), one female near Wellton, 
YUM, 30 May 2009 (fPL), one in Tolleson, MAR, 13 Oct 2009 (ph. BiG), and one in 
Tubac, SCR, 16 Oct 2009 (t, ph. DJS). This species remains casual in Arizona, with 
records in seven of the previous ten years and a total of about 25 records in all. 

FLAME-COLORED TANAGER Piranga bidentata (0, 13, 2). The male and female 
discovered in Madera Canyon, SCR, in 2003, returned for a third year, 14 Apr-10 Jul 
2005 (JMu; ph. MMS, CVC). The same male (without his mate) returned 31 Mar-6 
Aug 2006 (CLa; ph. JPd; ph. KVR; see N. Am. Birds 60:595), 6 Apr-29 Jul 2007 
(ph. MBk; ph. GHR), 27 Mar-8 Aug 2008 (CLa; ph. GH), and 30 Apr-30 Jul 2009 
(CLa; ph. GH). One additional male was accepted from Miller Canyon, Huachuca 
Mts., COS, 27-28 May 2009 (t, ph. CRo; ph. SHe). This species remains a casual 
Mexican stray, despite birders’ complacency brought on by the long-returning Madera 
Canyon bird. The possibility of hybrids between the Flame-colored and Western 
Tanagers (P. ludoviciana) continues. 

YELLOW GROSBEAK Pheucticus chrysopeplus (1, 14, 4). Four accepted records 
are of one in Sycamore Canyon, SCR, 10 June 2006 (fZH), one in Ash Canyon, 
Huachuca Mts., COS, 1-2 Jun 2007 (t, ph. RBe; see N. Am. Birds 61:624), one 
at Slaughter Ranch, COS, 5 May 2008 (fREW), one, possibly the same, at San Ber- 
nardino NWR, COS, 13 Jun 2008 (t, s.r. REW), and one in Portal, COS, 3-6 Jul 
2008 (ph., s.r. REW; ph. TG, JPu). Nearly all of Arizona’s 19 accepted records are 
for June and July. The record for 5 May is the earliest for “summer.” 

BOBOLINK Dolichonyx oryziuorus (#, 4, 1). One was at Dudleyville, PIN, 16 
Oct 2009 (t, ph. MBk). The Bobolink, historically considered rare in Arizona, was 
regular during the 1970s, 1980s, and even early 1990s, and was not on the ABC’s 
review list for much of that time. But recent records have been few and far between, 
so the ABC restored it to the review list. 

RUSTY BLACKBIRD Euphagus carolinus (9, 11, 3). The Rusty Blackbird is an- 
other species that was much more regular in Arizona prior to 1990. Only three records 
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accepted since 2006, of one at Kino Springs, Nogales, SCR, 7 Oct 2007 (fJ&MH), 
one at Rio Salado in Phoenix, MAR, 30 Dec 2007-8 Jan 2008 (fTC; ph. RD, ON, 
HB), and one along Woodland Road, Tucson, PIM, 19-29 Nov 2009 (MMS;t, ph. AC, 
DJS; see N. Am. Birds 64:127). These bring the total number of accepted Arizona 
records to about 23, although only 14 have been reviewed by the ABC. 

COMMON GRACKLE Quiscalus quiscula (0, 12, 6). One was in Portal, COS, 
11 Nov 2006 (ph. SDL), two were in Bisbee, COS, 20 Dec 2006-28 Feb 2007 (ph. 
WW), one was at Paloma Ranch, MAR, 27 Oct 2007 (fCBa), one was at Cameron, 
COC, 2 Nov 2007 (tCL), one was at Woodland Road, Tucson, PIM, 10-15 Dec 2007 
(tPL; ph. CDB), and one was at Bisbee, COS, 27 Nov 2009 (ph. MTu). There are 
now 18 records for Arizona, where the Common Grackle is still casual, though it has 
been increasing and spreading west in New Mexico (LaRue and Ellis 1992). 

ORCHARD ORIOLE Icterus spurius (4, 17, 9). The Orchard Oriole has become 
essentially annual in Arizona, mostly in fall and winter, with at least 12 records since 
2003. Recent accepted records are of a female at Gilbert Water Ranch, Gilbert, MAR, 
17 Oct-28 Nov 2006 (t, ph. HB; ph. BGr), one male at Mesa, MAR, 21 Jan 2007 
(t, ph. LF), one male in northwestern Tucson, PIM, 26 Mar 2007 (ph. S&CS), one in 
Miller Canyon, COS, 23 Jun 2008 (ph. CVC), one in Surprise, MAR, 1 Dec 2008 (ph. 
DSh), one at San Simon Cienega near Portal, COS, 9 Sep 2009 (t, ph. REW), one 
below Portal, COS, 13 Sep 2009 (t, ph. REW), one at Willow Tank near Portal, COS, 
4 Oct 2009 (t, ph. REW), and one in Tolleson, MAR, 18 Oct 2009 (t, ph. BiG). 

STREAK-BACKED ORIOLE Icterus pustulatus (5, 6, 4). One was at Tumacacori, 
SCR, 23 Jul-1 Aug 2005 (WL; tMMS; ph. KK, GB), one was at Gilbert Water Ranch, 
MAR, 8 Nov 2005-22 Mar 2006 (t, ph. MBr ; fKR; ph. ON, PD; see N. Am. Birds 
60:118), returning 7 Oct 2006-10 Mar 2007 (maybe as late as 8 Apr) (tSG; ph. JM; 
ph. JJ) and 9 Oct-17 Nov 2007 (THu; t, ph. CMa, RD, BGr), one was along Sonoita 
Creek near Patagonia, SCR, 18 Dec 2005 (ph. GHR; ph. DJS; see N. Am. Birds 
60:315) and 12-22 Jan 2006 (tTWa; ph. JWo), and one was in Stump Canyon, 
Huachuca Mts., COS, 1 May 2009 (PSo; ph. LSo; see N. Am. Birds 63:479). This 
species remains a casual visitor, mainly in fall and winter. 

BALTIMORE ORIOLE Icterus galbula (1, 11, 8). One adult male at Hubbell 
Trading Post, Ganado, APA, 21-22 May 2005 (t, v.r. CBa), one probable female at 
Rimmy Jim Tank north of Flagstaff, COC, 19 May 2006 (fCBa), one adult male in 
Yuma, YUM, 19 May 2007 (ph. HD), one adult male in Tucson, PIM, 2 May 2008 
(tDSm), one adult male at Tubac, SCR, 11-29 Jun 2008 (fGWe; ph. KKe; s.r. PD), 
one male at Havasu N. W. R., MOH, 28 Aug 2009 (fDDD), one adult male at Mor- 
gan City Wash below Lake Pleasant, MAR, 19 Sep 2009 (tTC), and one male at 
Tubac, SCR, 16-17 Oct 2009 (t, ph. DJS). This species has become more regular 
in Arizona in recent years. 

PURPLE FINCH Carpodacus purpureus (4, 1, 2). The only reports accepted of 
this casual visitor were of two females or immature males at Madera Canyon 22-23 
Jan 2008 (fDVP, fLHa; ph. OJ) and one female or immature male at the Boyce 
Thompson Arboretum, PIN, 7 Nov 2009 (t, ph. BGr, PD). Because of the paucity 
of records and confusion with the very similar Cassin’s Finch (C. cassinii ), the ABC 
added this species to its review list in the 2000s. 

WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL Loxia leucoptera (0, 0, 1). One came to a feeder 
at South Rim Village, Grand Canyon N. P., COC, 17 Nov 2007 (t, ph. DSp; Figure 
13). The photos establish a first Arizona record of this long overdue species. Interest- 
ingly, 2007 was not a major flight year for the White-winged Crossbill, though such 
an irruption did take place to the north of Arizona during the winter of 2008-09. 
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RECORDS NOT ACCEPTED 

FULVOUS WHISTLING-DUCK Dendrocygna bicolor. A bird described from a 
sandbar in the Santa Cruz River at Tucson, PIM, 7 Mar 1997 was thought by some 
committee members to possibly be a domestic duck 

CACKLING GOOSE Branta hutchinsii. Although photographs of an apparently 
small white-cheeked goose photographed with a Ross’s Goose ( Chen rossii) at Cow 
Springs Lake, NAV, 30 Oct 1992 suggested the Cackling, some committee members 
believed that “size alone” was not definitive in identifying the bird to species. A rela- 
tively small goose at Willcox, COS, 3 Dec 2007 and another small goose at Kansas 
Settlement, COS, 21 Jan 2008 were both thought by some on the committee to 
have been subspecies paruipes of the Canada Goose. 

RED-NECKED GREBE Podiceps grisegena. A report from Mittry Lake, YUM, 17 
Nov 2007 lacked enough details for acceptance. 

GLOSSY IBIS Plegadis falcinellus. The report of one from the Avra Valley sewage- 
treatment plant, PIM, 21 May 1996 described the eye as “red” or “reddish-brown,” 
suggesting a possible hybrid. In photos of an ibis at Rio Salado, Phoenix, MAR, 20 
Jan-16 Feb 2007, a pinkish cast to the facial skin also suggested that the bird was 
likely a hybrid. 

RED-SHOULDERED HAWK Buteo lineatus. Descriptions of ones at St. David, 
COS, 27 Feb 2007 and Granite Creek, YAV, 5 Dec 2007 were too brief for ac- 
ceptance. Some members of the committee thought photographs of a bird in the 
Prescott Valley, YAV, 8 Nov 2009 were more suggestive of a Red-tailed Hawk (B. 
jamalcensis) . The photos contradicted the description. 



Figure 1 1 . Arizona’s first accepted Brown-backed Solitaire was at both Miller (where 
this photo was taken 23 July 2009) and Ramsey canyons, 16 July-1 August 2009. 

Photo by Christie Van Cleve 
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Figure 12. Arizona’s third Blue Mockingbird was at the Slaughter Ranch near Douglas 
5 February-2 May, 2009. 

Photo by Oliver Niehuis, 6 February, 2009 



Figure 13. Arizona’s first White-winged Crossbill, this individual came to drink along 
the south rim of the Grand Canyon 17 November 2007. 

Photo by David Spier 
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BROAD-WINGED HAWK Buteo platypterus. The descriptions of one juvenile 
at Lake Montezuma, YAV, 17 Sep 1997, one juvenile at Tumacacori, SCR, 13 Oct 
2007, one adult in Oak Creek Canyon, COC, 7 May 2007, one adult near Flagstaff, 
COC, 7 May 2007, another adult near Flagstaff, COC, 9 May 2009, and one adult 
near Patagonia, SCR, 24 May 2009 were all too brief for acceptance. 

SHORT-TAILED HAWK Buteo brachyurus. The description of a light-morph adult 
reported from the Pinaleno Mts., GRA, 4 Jun 2006 was thought, by a majority of 
the committee members, to lack certain critical details that would eliminate confusing 
species. The identification of a dark-morph adult reported near Rustler Park, COS, 
13 May 2007, near where this species has nested, was thought by several commit- 
tee members to be likely correct, but some thought the description of the underwing 
pattern conflicted. 

WHITE-TAILED HAWK Buteo albicaudatus. An old report of a bird identified as 
White-tailed Hawk at Prescott, YAV, 30 Dec 1996 was though by all committee mem- 
bers to lack details critical to confirming the identification. A report of two adults in 
Tucson, PIM, 16 Oct 2007 was not detailed enough to eliminate the common Red-tailed 
Hawk. The last well-supported record of the White-tailed Hawk in Arizona was in 1899, 
so thorough documentation is needed to establish an additional record for the state. 

AMERICAN GOLDEN-PLOVER Pluvial is dominica. A description of one reported 
from Willcox, COS, 4 May 2007 received six positive votes in two rounds of vot- 
ing, but two committee members concluded the description lacked enough detail to 
eliminate similar species. 

WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER Calidris fuscicollis. A report of two at Willcox, 
COS, 22 Oct 2005 lacked the information critical for this late fall report to be ac- 
cepted. Although juveniles of this species linger well into the fall in the East (even 
into November), there are no accepted fall records for Arizona; the White-rumped 
Sandpiper winters in southern South America. 

PARASITIC JAEGER Stercorarius parasiticus. A bird originally thought to be a 
Parasitic Jaeger at Roosevelt Lake, GIL, 20 August 2005 was eventually accepted as a 
“jaeger sp. ” because the observer expressed some doubt about the initial identification. 
A bird identified as a juvenile Parasitic by a very skilled observer at Lake Havasu City, 
MOH, 29 Sep 2008 was accepted by the committee as a “jaeger sp.” because two 
members believed that the description was too brief and that the bird was seen at too 
great a distance for other jaeger species to be eliminated with certainty. 

BLACK SWIFT Cypseloides niger. Two reports of single birds, at Tucson, PIM, 
8 Aug 2008 and the South Fork of Cave Creek Canyon, COS, 23 May 2009, were 
both possibly correct, but both lacked details sufficient for the committee to be sure that 
other species of swifts or the Purple Martin were eliminated. Even though a “large” 
black swift is very likely to be a Black Swift, other species of migratory or wandering 
members of the genus Cypseloides should be considered. 

BERYLLINE HUMMINGBIRD Amazilia beryllina. One reported from Chiricahua 
National Monument, COS, 1 May 2005 may have been correctly identified, but the 
description was too sketchy to eliminate similar species or a possible hybrid. 

PLAIN-CAPPED STARTHROAT Heliomaster constantii. The description of one 
reported at Ramsey Canyon, COS, 23 Sep 2005 lacked the critical information that 
would confirm it as a starthroat. The details of one reported from South Fork of Cave 
Creek Canyon, COS, 22 May 2008 lacked some critical features such as the white 
rump, so the committee could not be certain that it was correctly identified. 

GOLDEN-FRONTED WOODPECKER Melanerpes aurifrons. A description of a 
woodpecker identified as this species at Tucson, PIM, 25 May 2008 was intriguing 
but lacked the critical documentation needed to secure a first Arizona record. 
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RED-BREASTED SAPSUCKER Sphyrapicus ruber. One photographed in Bear 
Canyon, Santa Catalina Mts., PIM, 4 Dec 2005 may have been correctly identified, 
but the photo did not show the entire bird (lacking a view of the back), so a hybrid was 
not adequately excluded. Other reports that suggested probable or possible hybrids 
included one at Topock, MOH, 4 Feb 2007, one at Pena Blanca Lake, SCR, 22-26 
Feb 2007, one at Bog Spring, SCR, 17 Jan 2009, and one in Madera Canyon, 
SCR, 23 Feb 2009. 

AMERICAN THREE-TOED WOODPECKER Picoides dorsalis. One reported 
from Rose Canyon, Santa Catalina Mts., PIM, 15 April 2005 may have been correctly 
identified, but the description was not convincing enough for such an unlikely and 
unexpected occurrence in southern Arizona away from the species’ breeding range 
in the northern portion of the state. There are no confirmed records of this species 
in Arizona below the Mogollon Rim. 

TUFTED FLYCATCHER Mitrephanes phaeocercus. A very intriguing report of 
one at the Sweetwater Wetlands, Tucson, PIM, 6 April 1999 went through two rounds 
of voting, in the end receiving only three positive votes. While the description of the 
bird suggested a Tufted Flycatcher, only one of two observers submitted rather brief 
written details, insufficient to support a first Arizona record (and third United States 
record). This report preceded the two records now accepted. 

LEAST FLYCATCHER Empidonax minimus. The description of one reported 
from Huachuca Canyon, COS, 25 Nov 2006 did not exclude other confusing spe- 
cies. Written descriptions of Empidonax flycatchers are often difficult to evaluate, 
particularly if they lack good comparisons with similar species. 

COUCH’S KINGBIRD Tyrannus couchii. A kingbird photographed at Tacna 9 
Sep 2007 near the site of Arizona’s first record of Couch’s in the winter of 2006-07 
(see above) was clearly either Tropical or Couch’s, but the bird was not heard calling 
and was not identifiable from the photos alone. 

PHILADELPHIA VIREO Vireo philadelphicus. The written details of a bird re- 
ported from the Grand Canyon, COC, 10 Oct 2007 did not describe the dark lores 
characteristic of the Philadelphia Vireo and failed to mention the plumage variation 
within the Warbling Vireo (V gilvus), such as the extent of yellow below. 

RED-EYED VIREO Vireo oliuaceus. The details of one from the Sweetwater 
Wetlands, PIM, 15 Sep 2004 suggested the Red-eyed, but three committee members 
concluded the description lacked details excluding similar species. 

BLUE JAY Cyanocitta cristata. One described from Glendale, MAR, 30 Oct 
2005 was circulated twice and received two positive votes. Most committee members 
believed the observation was too brief, and the observer was unaware of the rarity 
of the occurrence. 

WINTER WREN Troglodytes heimalis. Photographs of one in Madera Canyon, 
SCR, 1 Feb 2009 suggest this species, but the observer chose not to submit full 
details, including voice differences, to the committee. There is much plumage varia- 
tion in throat and underpart color and extent and color of the eyebrow within the 
Pacific Wren (as well as in the Winter Wren), so photos alone may not be sufficient 
to identify the species. 

BLACK-CAPPED GNATCATCHER Polioptila nigriceps. A report from near 
Gila Bend, MAR, 19 March 2008 lacked details sufficient to substantiate this species 
north of any previous record. There are no accepted records north of the Santa Rita 
Mountains or west of the Baboquivari Mountains. 

VEERY Catharus fuscescens. The ABC is long overdue publishing the results of its 
evaluation of three sight reports of one to three individuals seen in Madera Canyon 
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between 8 and 15 May 1999. The committee did not accept any of the reports, even 
though it acknowledges the high skill level and experience of some of the observers. 
Reports of the Veery in May 1999 began with a bird netted along the San Pedro 
River, photographed in the hand, identified as a Veery, but ultimately reidentified from 
the photos as a Swainson’s Thrush (C. ustulatus). May of 1999 was perhaps the 
best spring in recent times for migrating Swainson’s Thrushes in southern Arizona, 
and the committee was almost unanimous in concluding that all the Veeries reported 
were likely Swainson’s Thrushes and that the observers may not have appreciated 
how red the Pacific subspecies group of Swainson’s Thrush (Russet-backed Thrush) 
can appear in certain lighting conditions. Furthermore, the Russet-backed Thrush, 
which winters in Mexico and Central America and migrates up the Pacific coast, 
and the Veery, which migrates across the Gulf of Mexico, should not be migrating 
together. There is only one accepted Arizona record of the Veery away from the 
Little Colorado River in the White Mountains, where the species nested infrequently 
until the 1970s. Migrants weren’t known to arrive there until June. Because of the 
potential for confusion with the Russet-backed Thrush, any successful Veery report 
will likely need to be supported by photographs or a specimen. 

AZTEC THRUSH Ridgwayia pinicola. Reports of one near Clint’s Well, COC, 9 
Aug 2005 and another near Flagstaff, COC, 14 Jul 2009 both lacked details sufficient 
for acceptance, given that either would represent a first northern Arizona record. 
Some of the committee suggested the description better fit a Loggerhead Shrike 
(. Lanius ludouicianus) or even a juvenile Clark’s Nutcracker ( Nucifraga Columbiana). 
Another report from Florida Canyon, PIM, 9 May 2009 lacked sufficient details. 

LONG-BILLED THRASHER Toxostoma longirostre. A thrasher described and 
photographed in East Whitetail Canyon, Chiricahua Mts., COS, 1 Jan and 11 Feb 
2007 was most likely a hybrid Brown Thrasher (T ru/um) x Curve-billed Thrasher 
(T. curuirostre). 

BLUE-WINGED WARBLER Vermivora cyanoptera. A description of one at Bog 
Springs Campground, PIM, 11 Apr 2010 was incomplete and did not rule out a 
number of similar species. 

CONNECTICUT WARBLER Oporornis agilis. A description of one reported from 
Ramsey Canyon, COS, 14 Aug 1997 lacked enough detail for acceptance, and the 
date was very early for a vagrant in the West. 

FLAME-COLORED TANAGER Piranga bidentata. A written description of 
one from Miller Canyon, COS, 31 May 1994 did not eliminate the possibility of a 
hybrid. 

WHITE-COLLARED SEEDEATER Sporophila torqueola. One male photographed 
at Kino Springs near Nogales, SCR, 25 Jun-24 Aug 2007 was not accepted because 
this species is a common cage bird in Mexico, and any records in Arizona my be suspect. 
If a pattern of occurrence is established, this record could be re-evaluated. 

THICK-BILLED FOX SPARROW Passerella iliaca megarhyncha. On the basis of 
the photos submitted, the ABC did not accept the identification of a bird reported as 
this subspecies in the Chiricahua Mountains, COS, 31 Jan 2007; some committee 
members concluded that the expected Rocky Mountain subspecies P. i. schistacea 
was not eliminated. 

STREAK-BACKED ORIOLE Icterus pustulatus. The written description of an 
oriole in Tucson, PIM, 30 Mar 2007 did not adequately exclude similar confusing 
species. An obvious Streak-backed Oriole was photographed near Portal, COS, 30 
Dec 2007 (ph. MHi) but was probably of a subspecies from central or southern Mexico 
(not the expected subspecies microstictus), so the ABC questioned the its origin. 
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PURPLE FINCH Carpodacus purpureus. After two rounds of voting, the ABC 
did not agree on the identification of a bird photographed at Patagonia, SCR, 12 
Mar 2005, some members calling it a Cassin’s. A photograph of a finch at Cameron, 
COC, 23 Apr 2006 lacked details sufficient to exclude the more common Cassin’s 
Finch. Another report from Tanque Verde Wash, PIM, 28 Dec 2007 was not com- 
plete enough to identify the species with certainty. Photographs of one reported from 
Flagstaff, COC, 4 Feb 2008 suggested the Purple but did not show some critical 
features, such as the undertail coverts. 

PEACH-FACED LOVEBIRD Agapornis roseicollis. Reports from Gilbert and 
Mesa, MAR, 2 Jan 2007 and 17 Jan 2007 clearly represented correct identifica- 
tions, but because this cage bird has not been documented as having an established 
population in Arizona, it has not been accepted for the Arizona list and has not 
been added to the North American list. A thorough evaluation of the species’ status 
in Arizona is needed. 

CORRIGENDA 

The following corrections are noted for the previous Arizona Bird Committee report 
(Rosenberg et al. 2007). The year of the Broad-winged Hawk at Chandler on 26 Jan 
2003 should have been 2004. There were two Rufous-capped Warblers in Sycamore 
Canyon on 28 Jul 2004, not one. An Orchard Oriole that returned (for a second 
winter) to Tucson 10 April 2005 actually arrived on 13 Nov 2004. 
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MITOCHONDRIAL DNA AND METEOROLOGICAL 
DATA SUGGEST A CARIBBEAN ORIGIN FOR NEW 
MEXICO’S FIRST SOOTY TERN 
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CHRISTOPHER C. WITT, Museum of Southwestern Biology and Department 
of Biology, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131-0001; 
cwitt@unm.edu 

ABSTRACT: We report the first documented record for the Sooty Tern ( Onychop - 
non fuscatus) in New Mexico and the fourth for the region of the southern Rocky 
Mountains and trans-Pecos Texas. The bird was found dead in moderately fresh 
condition on 8 July 2010 in the Laguna Grande area, near Carlsbad, Eddy County. 
It was brought to the Museum of Southwestern Biology where it was preserved as a 
study skin. A DNA analysis comparing the sequence of the specimen’s mitochondrial 
control region to a published population-genetic dataset on this species found that 
the sequence of the New Mexico tern was a perfect match with previously sequenced 
haplotypes from Puerto Rico and Ascension Island and ~2% divergent on average 
from all Sooty Terns previously sequenced from the Pacific and Indian oceans. Mea- 
surements of the specimen are consistent with a Caribbean origin. We surmise that 
this individual was carried inland from the Gulf of Mexico to southeastern New Mexico 
by the remnants of Hurricane Alex. 

The Sooty Tern ( Onychoprion fuscatus) is a seabird that nests on tropical 
and subtropical islands worldwide (Schreiber et al. 2002). Although the spe- 
cies typically remains at sea, it is known to wander widely, often in association 
with tropical storms (e.g., Dickerman et al. 1998, Hockey et al. 2005, Robin 
and Sudheendra Rao 2005). In this paper, we describe a Sooty Tern speci- 
men that was salvaged far inland in the southwestern United States and that 
represents one of only a few records for the region. We attempt to identify 
the natal origins of this specimen by comparing its mitochondrial DNA and 
measurements to those of Sooty Terns from potential source populations in 
the central Pacific Ocean, the eastern tropical Pacific Ocean, the Caribbean 
Sea, and the central Atlantic Ocean. We also consider weather that may 
have driven this bird inland. 

On 8 July 2010, staff of the Mosaic Corporation discovered a dead 
tern in a brine pond in the Laguna Grande area southeast of Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. The specimen was transferred to Desert Willow Veterinary 
Services where it was tentatively identified as a Sooty Tern and shipped to 
the Museum of Southwestern Biology (MSB), University of New Mexico. 
Johnson prepared it as a study skin (MSB 30000; http ://arctos. database. 
museum/guid/MSB: Bird: 30000; Figure 1). Its identification was confirmed 
by comparison to another Sooty Tern skin at MSB. The specimen was re- 
ceived soaked in water and covered with debris but was fresh enough that it 
could be preserved as a study skin with minimal loss of feathers. Its internal 
anatomy was still intact. Its ovary was 8x4 mm, with no developing ova, 
oviduct rather straight, 3 V 2 mm wide; the bursa of Fabricius was absent. It 
was molting primary 3 and rectrices 1 and 6; on the head and neck molt 
was moderate, on the rest of the body light. Its plumage in general was 
rather worn and faded. Freshly grown feathers on the back were edged in 
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Figure 1 . Photographs of the New Mexico specimen of the Sooty Tern, MSB 30000; 
(A) close up of head; (B) ventral view; (C) lateral view; (D) dorsal view. 


white. During preparation, many feathers on the dorsal surface of the base 
of the neck were lost, resulting in the specimen having a capped appear- 
ance, rather than an entirely black dorsum as it originally had. See Table 1 
for comparison of the specimen’s tarsus, exposed culmen, and wing chord 
measurements to those of various populations of the Sooty Tern. 

In the Atlantic basin the breeding range of the Sooty Tern comprises 
coastal islets of the Gulf of Mexico. Although small nesting populations exist 
in Louisiana and western Florida, the bulk of the population breeds in the 
Yucatan, and on Caribbean islands from the Dry Tortugas and the Bahamas 
through the West Indies, Fernando de Noronha, Ascension, Martin Vas, and 
St. Helena Islands (AOU 1957). In the central and eastern Pacific Ocean, 
it breeds from the Hawaiian Islands to Islas Revillagigedo and Tres Marias 
along the western coast of Mexico (AOU 1957) and south to subtropical 
Chilean islands (e.g., Easter Island; Schreiber et al. 2002) . Most authorities 
recognize seven subspecies of Sooty Tern, three of which are known from 
the waters of the United States, Mexico, and Central America (Schreiber et 
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al. 2002, Dickinson 2003). We consider three as candidates for vagrancy 
to New Mexico: Onychoprion /. fuscatus (Linnaeus), O. /. crissalis (Law- 
rence), and O. /. oahuensis (Bloxham). The eastern Pacific O. /. crissalis 
has the underparts grayer than in the western Atlantic O. /. fuscatus. The 
central Pacific O. /. oahuensis is similar in color to O. /. crissalis, but its 
bill averages larger (Cramp 1985). Available data suggest that there is little 
geographic variation in size throughout the range of the Sooty Tern, although 
North Pacific populations appear to be larger in body mass, wing length, 
and tarsus length (Schreiber et al. 2002). 

On a global scale, the Sooty Tern has slight mitochondrial genetic differ- 
entiation, which is thought to have arisen after global expansion during the 
last -100,000 years (Avise et al. 2000, Peck and Congdon 2004). Avise et 
al. (2000) sequenced a 373-base-pair (bp) portion of part I of the mitochon- 
drial control region of Sooty Terns from the Caribbean and tropical Atlantic, 
central tropical Pacific, and central and western Indian Ocean. They found 
evidence for a dichotomous split between the Atlantic and Indo-Pacific popu- 
lations, with a net genetic distance of -1.5% between the two groups. Peck 
and Congdon (2004) were unsuccessful in sequencing additional samples for 
part I of the control region, but they added sequences of -540 bp of part II 
of the control region of Sooty Terns from three separate breeding popula- 
tions in the Great Barrier Reef region of the southwest Pacific Ocean, and 
they reanalyzed the data of Avise et al. (2000). They found that all Sooty 
Tern populations that had been assayed showed evidence of population 
bottlenecks and subsequent expansions that are estimated to have occurred 
between 16,000 and 90,000 years ago. To date, no study has sequenced 
Sooty Terns from subspecies crissalis of the eastern tropical Pacific. 

METHODS 

Using Qiagen DNEasy kits, we extracted DNA from 0.25 mg of muscle 
tissue and from the proximal tip of a single axillary feather of our specimen 
by following the manufacturer’s protocol but with the addition of 30 pL of 
0. 1-M dithiothreitol to the feather fragment at the initial tissue-incubation and 
digestion phases to reduce the disulfide bonds of the keratinous rachis and 
calamus. We assayed both extractions for DNA content with a NanoDrop 
spectrophotometer (Thermo Fisher Scientific, Pittsburgh, PA). Following 
Avise et al. (2000) and using the primers they reported, we attempted to 
amplify a 343-bp fragment of the mitochondrial control region. 

However, the primer combination reportedly used by Avise et al. (2000) 
resulted in amplification and sequencing of a pseudogene that was not align- 
able with the published sequences for the Sooty Tern’s control region. We 
subsequently tried without success to amplify the target fragment by using 
three additional primer pairs that have been used for sequencing the control 
region in other species of Charadriiformes. The success of Avise et al. with 
these primers may have resulted from their use of purified mitochondria 
rather than whole DNA extract that contains a mix of mitochondrial and 
nuclear DNA. Finally, we designed primers directly from the Avise et al. 
(2000) sequence (Genbank accession no. AF205605.1) that would amplify 
a 271-bp fragment between the 5' forward primer (Avise 325F: GTATTA- 
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Figure 2. Phylogeny of Sooty Tern mitochondrial haplotypes based on 271 bp of 
the control region. Nodes supported by >70% bootstrap support are marked with 
asterisks and correspond to the haplotypes published by Avise et al. (2000). IO(a), 
Chagos Archipelago, Indian Ocean; IO(b), Seychelles, Indian Ocean; HI, Johnston 
Atoll (near Hawaii), Pacific Ocean; PR, Puerto Rico, Atlantic Ocean; AS, Ascension 
Island, Atlantic Ocean. Note the position of the New Mexico specimen in a clade of 
samples form Puerto Rico and Ascension Island. 
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CATACAACTATATCCCCCATT) and the 3' reverse primer (Avise325R: 
ACGATTAATAAATCCATCTAATACGAA). We amplified this fragment in 
a 15-pL reaction using 2 pL of the DNA extract and the following reagents: 
0.15 pL of Taq polymerase (0.75 units; Gold Taq, ABI, Mountain View, 
CA), 200 pM of each deoxyribonucleotide triphosphate, 1 ,5-mM MgCl 2 , 1.5 
pL Gold Buffer (ABI), and 0.5 pM of each primer. For the polymerase chain 
reaction (PCR), we used an Eppendorf Mastercycler (Eppendorf, Hamburg, 
Germany) thermal cycler to carry out the following protocol: 95 °C for 8 
min, (95 °C for 30 sec, 50 °C for 30 sec, 72 °C for 60 sec) x 35 cycles, 
72 °C for 10 min. We visualized the PCR products on a 1% agarose gel 
and cleaned them with Exo-Sap-It (USB, Cleveland, OH). For the sequenc- 
ing reactions we used BigDye 3.1 chemistry (ABI) and the same primers as 
for PCR amplification. Sequences were read with an ABI 3130 automated 
sequencer. Our primers coamplified and cosequenced an additional pseudo- 
gene of -100 bp, but we were able to read the entire 271 bp of the target 
fragment in both the forward and reverse sequences. We assembled the 
sequence contig (set of overlapping DNA segments derived from a single 
genetic source) and inspected chromatograms manually with Sequencher 
4.7 (GeneCodes, Ann Arbor, MI). We used the software package MUSCLE 
(Edgar 2004) for alignment with Genbank sequence no. AF205605.1 and 
each of the 46 additional haplotypes reported by Avise et al. (2000). We 
used the program MEGA (Tamura et al. 2007) to calculate uncorrected 
pairwise distances and for distance-based phylogenetic analysis. We used 
the program Phyml (Guindon and Gascuel 2003) for phylogenetic analysis 
by maximum likelihood, using the default parameters (HKY85 model with 
gamma-distributed rate variation among sites) and simultaneous estimation of 
the model’s parameters. We ran 500 bootstrap replicates of the maximum- 
likelihood analysis to assess support of the branch nodes. 

We obtained the paths and times of tropical storms in both the eastern 
Pacific and Caribbean basin from the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration’s Hurricane Center on 7 March 2011 (www.nhc.noaa. 
gov/20 lOepac.shtml; www.nhc.noaa.gov/2010atlan.shtml). We consid- 
ered all tropical storms or hurricanes that moved inland from the Pacific or 
Atlantic toward New Mexico during the month before the bird was discov- 
ered. We also checked local weather archives for Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
and archived regional weather reports for Texas and New Mexico in the 
week before the discovery of the tern. 

RESULTS 

The New Mexico specimen of the Sooty Tern has nearly white underparts 
and nearly black upperparts (Figure 1). Its white forehead extends into a 
supercilium that does not extend behind the eye (Figure 1). Viewed ventrally, 
its primaries are uniformly gray on the inner web, slightly lighter on the outer 
web, lacking the extensive white in the vanes (Figure 1). This combination 
of characters confirms the identity of the specimen as a Sooty Tern. The 
specimen lacks the white in the primaries and the long supercilium extend- 
ing past the eye of the Bridled Tern (O. anaethetus). The nearly black back 
rules out the Bridled and Gray-backed (O. lunatus) Terns, and this speci- 
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men is too pale ventrally and too dark dorsally to be an Aleutian Tern (O. 
aleuticus). We identified the specimen as an adult from its plumage pattern, 
plumage wear, molt, and absence of a bursa of Fabricius. The measurements 
of wing, culmen, and tarsus were unable to eliminate any of the potential 
source populations (Table 1). 

The molecular sequence generated from MSB 30000 was 271 bp long 
from the 3' end of the forward primer to the 5' end of the reverse primer. The 
sequence has been deposited in Genbank (accession no. HQ713543). The 
base positions correspond to positions 42 to 312 of the sequence of Avise 
et al. (2000). Pairwise comparison of MSB 30000 to the 47 haplotypes of 
Avise et al. (2000) revealed mean genetic distances of 0.020-0.021 (range: 
0.011-0.033) from samples from Hawaii (Johnston Atoll) and the Indian 
Ocean (Table 2). Mean genetic distances of the New Mexico specimen to 
samples from Puerto Rico and Ascension Island were much lower, 0.009 
(range 0.000-0.018) and 0.007 (range 0.000-0.015), respectively. The 
haplotype of MSB 30000 was identical to Ascension Island haplotypes AS8 
and AS 9 and Puerto Rico haplotype PR3 (Fig. 2) of Avise et al. (2000). The 
phylogenetic result shows a dichotomy corresponding to the Puerto Rico-to- 
Ascension Island clade and Hawaii-to-Indian Ocean clade, with MSB 30000 
falling clearly in the former. Bootstrap support is low, but this is expected 
given the small number of informative characters in the data set. Avise et 
al. (2000) considered the character states at base-pair positions 131, 198, 
and 200 of their alignment to be diagnostic for the Caribbean and Atlantic 
populations of the Sooty Tern. At each of the three positions, the bases in 
the New Mexico bird match the state expected for Caribbean and Atlantic 
populations. 

Only one storm, Hurricane Alex from the Caribbean Basin, passed at a 
time and with a track that might have carried this Sooty Tern off course. 
Hurricane Alex passed over the base of the Yucatan Peninsula on 27 June 
before making its way northwest over the southern Gulf of Mexico, then 
turning southeast to make landfall in central Tamaulipas and dissipating over 
the western edge of San Luis Potosi on 2 July 2010. Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
received -100 mm rain in the week leading up to the find, as predicted by 
the track of Alex’s remnants over northern Mexico into the southwestern 
United States (Sosnowski 2010). 


Table 2 Estimates of Evolutionary Divergence in 271 Base Pairs of Mitochondrial 
DNA between Sooty Terns from Various Locations 0 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(1) Johnston Atoll, Hawaii 


[0.007] 

[0.007] 

[0.004] 

[0.004] 

[0.007] 

(2) Puerto Rico 

0.028 


[0.004] 

[0.007] 

[0.007] 

[0.003] 

(3) Ascension Island, Atlantic Ocean 

0.024 

0.016 


[0.006] 

[0.006] 

[0.002] 

(4) Chagos Archipelago, Indian Ocean 

0.016 

0.028 

0.023 


[0.004] 

[0.007] 

(5) Seychelles, Indian Ocean 

0.018 

0.027 

0.024 

0.019 


[0.007] 

(6) New Mexico 

0.021 

0.009 

0.007 

0.02 

0.021 



“Below diagonal, based on the number of base differences per site, averaged over all pairs of sequences 
in MEGA 5 (Tamura et al. 2007). Above diagonal, standard error estimate(s). The analysis involved 47 
nucleotide haplotypes published by Avise et al. (2000). 
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DISCUSSION 

The combination of the plumage characters of our specimen of Onycho- 
prion confirms its identity as a Sooty Tern. Furthermore, at the mitochon- 
drial cytochrome oxidase I locus, Sooty Tern specimens from the Pacific 
Ocean differ by 5.8% from Bridled Tern specimens from Florida. Therefore 
it is unlikely that any Bridled Tern would contain a haplotype identical to that 
of a Sooty Tern at the 271-bp fragment of the control region. 

In measurements, MSB 30000 is decidedly small in comparison to pub- 
lished measurements of the Sooty Tern (Table 1), but definitive identification 
of the geographic origin is not possible by morphology alone because of the 
plumage wear of the specimen and the broad overlap and high variability of 
available measurements. A thorough morphological study of the subspecies 
that takes into account sex and plumage wear is clearly needed. 

The small size of our specimen might suggest a hybrid origin, perhaps 
the product of a Sooty Tern mother with a Bridled Tern father. Indeed, the 
wing, tarsus, and culmen measurements of MSB 30000 also fall within 
published measurements of the Bridled Tern (Haney et al. 1999; Table 1). 
There are, however, no reports of a Bridled x Sooty Tern from the literature 
(McCarthy 2006). An FI hybrid should be intermediate in most phenotypic 
characters (Clark and Witt 2006), whereas the plumage of MSB 30000 is 
consistent with a pure Sooty Tern. Therefore, we consider hybridization to 
be a remote possibility. 

The control-region sequence of MSB 30000, although short in length, 
unambiguously indicates an affinity with Sooty Tern haplotypes from Puerto 
Rico and Ascension Island to the exclusion of those from Johnston Atoll and 
the Indian Ocean. This result firmly indicates that this bird did not originate 
in either the central Pacific or Indian oceans, and it suggests that it may 
have come from the Atlantic side of North America via the Caribbean Sea 
and Gulf of Mexico. The major uncertainty in this conclusion stems from 
the lack of DNA sequences from Sooty Terns of the eastern tropical Pacific 
Ocean, where the species breeds from the Alijos Rocks west of southern 
Baja California south to the Gulf of Panama (Pitman 1985, Wetmore 1965). 
If the Sooty Terns from the eastern tropical Pacific are so closely related 
to those in the Caribbean and Atlantic that they share mitochondrial DNA 
haplotypes, then it would be equally plausible that the New Mexico specimen 
may have come from the Pacific. Indeed, this vagrant from New Mexico, 
along with previous inland records, suggests the possibility for gene flow 
across the Central American land barrier. Furthermore, previous genetic 
analyses of Avise et al. (2000) and Peck and Congdon (2004) suggest that 
the Isthmus of Panama has not been a barrier to gene flow for this species, 
whose global genetic diversity is far more recent than the formation of the 
isthmus ~3. 1 million years ago. However, we suspect that haplotype sharing 
and gene flow are unlikely, especially considering that a different subspecies 
of the Sooty Tern (O. /. crissalis) occurs in the eastern tropical Pacific. We 
further suspect that the water barrier separating populations on the Pacific 
coast of Middle America from those on Johnston Atoll is less significant to 
the Sooty Tern than is the land barrier separating Pacific from Caribbean 
populations. 
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This occurrence marks only the second record of the Sooty Tern in the 
southern Rocky Mountain region, the first being from Colorado (Percival 
2009). Trans-Pecos Texas has records from Jeff Davis and Brewster counties 
(Williams 1981). Additional inland records associated with tropical storms 
include one from Oklahoma (Heck and Arbour 2010) and many from 
throughout the eastern one third of the contiguous United States (AOU 
1998). New Mexico’s avifauna includes several records of Pacific seabirds, 
including the Ancient Murrelet (. Synthliboramphus antiquus; Hubbard 
1986; MSB 9287), Long-billed Murrelet (. Brachyramphus perdix ; Witt et 
al. 2010; MSB 29200), and Least Storm-Petrel ( Oceanodroma microsoma; 
Zimmerman 1992; MSB 9087). There is also at least one specimen of the 
Pacific Brown Pelican ( Pelecanus occidentalis californicus) from New 
Mexico (MSB 6815). 

Sequences of mitochondrial DNA from multiple individuals of O. /. crissa- 
lis would be required to rule out an eastern Pacific origin of the New Mexico 
Sooty Tern definitively. However, weather patterns prior to its discovery 
southeast of Carlsbad and molecular data provide strong and corroboratory 
evidence that this bird arrived from the Caribbean. 
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NORTHERLY EXTENSION OF THE BREEDING 
RANGE OF THE ROSEATE SPOONBILL 
IN SONORA, MEXICO 

ABRAM B. FLEISHMAN and NAOMI S. BLINICK, Prescott College Kino Bay Center 
for Cultural and Ecological Studies, 220 Grove Avenue, Prescott, Arizona, 86301; 
abfleishman@gmail.com 


The Roseate Spoonbill (Platalea ajaja ) lives in coastal wetlands from the southern 
United States south through Middle and South America. On the Pacific coast of the 
United States and northwestern Mexico, it is a local summer visitor and post-breeding 
wanderer, rare in Sonora (Russell and Monson 1998), very rare on the Baja California 
peninsula (Howell and Webb 1995, Amador and Ramirez 1996), and casual and 
irregular (primarily immature birds in the post-breeding period) in southern Arizona 
(Monson and Phillips 1981) and California (California Bird Records Committee 2007). 
The Roseate Spoonbill is currently a regular summer resident in Sonoran estuaries at 
least as far north as Estero Santa Cruz in Bahia Kino. 

The only published record of the Roseate Spoonbill breeding in Sonora is from 
Estero Tobari in the southern part of the state, where Palacios and Mellink (1995) 
documented 15 nests on 14 May 1994. In May 2010, this colony had approximately 
21 nests (German N. Leyva Garcia pers. comm.). Currently, the spoonbill breeds as 
far north in the Gulf of California as Bahia Guasimas, 100 km north of Estero Tobari, 
where in 2010 approximately 20 pairs nested in a mixed-species colony of wading 
birds (Jaqueline Garcia Hernandez pers. comm.). Here we report the northward 
extension of the breeding range in the Gulf of California to Estero Santa Cruz, 167 
km north of the Bahia Guasimas colony (Figure 1). 

Estero Santa Cruz is a 3622-ha negative estuary dominated by thickets of Black 
Mangrove (. Auicennia germinans ), extensive tidal flats, and permanent channels 
(Brusca 1980). Formerly the terminus of the Rio Sonora, since the damming of the 
river in 1947 Estero Santa Cruz no longer receives significant freshwater input, so the 
aquatic environment is hypersaline (Quevedo Estrada 2007). It is located at 28°48' 
N, 111° 54' W on the eastern shore of the midriff island region of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, immediately south of the fishing village of Bahia Kino, Sonora (Fleischner and 
Gates 2009). On 23 May 2007, we noted a mixed-species colony of wading birds, 
predominantly Reddish Egrets ( Egretta rufescens ), Snowy Egrets ( E . thula), White 
Ibises ( Eudocimus albus), and Yellow-crowned Night-Herons (Nyctanassa violacea ) in 
a Black Mangrove thicket on the western margin of Estero Santa Cruz (Figure 2). The 
mangroves average 4 meters high and have a dense canopy of leaves and branches. 
The substrate consists of thick mud with permanent pools and channels. We recorded 
the perimeter of the colony with GPS and mapped it with ArcGIS 9.2, calcuating the 
area of the colony as 0.42 hectares adjacent to the shoreline. This colony was also 
active in 2008, 2009, and 2010. 

Because of the dense canopy, much of the colony could not be scrutinized directly. 
Therefore in 2009 and 2010 we made flight-line counts (Paul and Paul 2004) to 
determine the composition and abundance of species within the colony. These counts 
record the number of adults flying to the colony from foraging grounds and vice versa. 
Each count began approximately 2 hours after sunrise and lasted 1 hour. At sunrise 
one of the adults leaves the nest to forage, returning to the nest approximately 2 
hours later to switch with the adult that has been guarding the nest. By recording 
all the birds flying in and out of the colony we obtained a flight rate, which we then 
multiplied by 1.5 to estimate the number of nests in the colony (Paul and Paul 2004). 
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This method has the advantage that the observer does not need to enter and disturb 
the colony at a time when the chicks are most vulnerable. Our counts took place when 
nests were in the “guard” stage, as stipulated by Paul and Paul (2004). During this 
stage, it is presumed that one of the adults is constantly at the nest to protect young 
chicks from predators and heat stress. 

We completed six counts, three in 2009 and three in 2010. We surveyed the colony 
on 3, 6, and 11 June 2009 and on 22 May and 10 and 14 June 2010. In 2009, 
we were unable to observe nests directly but estimated 6-15 nests by the flight-line 
method. In 2010, we observed a maximum of five nests and estimated 15-20 spoonbill 
nests by the flight-line method. 

In 2008 and 2010, we made efforts to identify the breeding chronology. We first 
observed spoonbills in Estero Santa Cruz on 25 March in 2008 and on 18 April in 



Figure 1. Roseate Spoonbill near colony at Bahia Kino, Sonora. 

Photo by Abram B. Fleishman 
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Figure 2. Location of colony of wading birds at Bahia Kino, Sonora. 


2010. In 2008, we recorded no further data on their phenology. In 2010, nest-site 
selection and nest construction occurred between 18 April and 17 May. We observed 
three recently hatched chicks in one nest on 14 June 2010. On the basis of an 
incubation period of 22 days (White et al. 1982), the eggs were likely laid between 
14 May and 21 May. Roseate Spoonbill chicks fledge when they are approximately 
6 weeks old. By this estimate, the chicks in Estero Santa Cruz could have fledged 
around 22 July 2010. 

According to Cosme Damian Becerra, a local resident, this colony has been active 
since at least 1984, and it used to be larger before an oyster farm was built directly 
alongside it in the mangroves. 

There are many threats to this colony. Subsistence harvesting of mangrove wood 
occurs within the colony, and an easily accessible network of trails allows feral dogs 
and cats to roam freely within it (pers. obs.). In addition, the future of Estero Santa 
Cruz is threatened by large-scale expansion of aquaculture of shrimp on the salt flats 
adjacent to the estero. In total, over 4000 ha of ponds (107% the size of the estero) 
are under cultivation (Comite de Sanidad Acuicola del Estado de Sonora, www.cosaes. 
com/camdiclO.htm, accessed 1 July 2011), and the effluent from over half the area 
under cultivation is discharged into the bay 2.25 km outside the mouth of the estero 
at an estimated rate of up to 25.7 billion liters per day (unpubl. data). The antibiotics, 
pathogens, and suspended organic and inorganic matter in the effluent pose a great 
risk to this valuable ecosystem through sedimentation, eutrophication, and contamina- 
tion of critical foraging habitat for waterbirds (Paez-Osuna et al. 2003). This colony 
is also threatened by development of infrastructure for tourism and disturbance by 
the growing human use of the surrounding region by both Mexicans and foreign visi- 
tors. Clearly, the continued existence of this spoonbill colony will require increased 
conservation efforts focusing on Estero Santa Cruz and should begin with educating 
the local community about the importance of this colony. 

This work was undertaken by the Prescott College Kino Bay Center for Cultural 
and Ecological Studies Research and Conservation Program. We acknowledge the 
Environmental Studies faculty at Prescott College for inspiring in their students the 
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love of natural history and birds. Thanks to Ed Boyer, Lorayne Meltzer, and Tom 
Fleischner for providing encouragement and support, German N. Leyva Garcia, and 
Jaqueline Garcia Hernandez for sharing unpublished data, Gregory Smart for field 
assistance, Eduardo Palacios for suggestions with the methods, and Kimball Garrett, 
Osvel Hinojosa-Huerta, Mark Riegner, Tom Fleischner, and Kathy Molina for provid- 
ing feedback on the manuscript. 
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MALE-PLUMAGED ANNA’S HUMMINGBIRD 
FEEDS CHICKS 

ELIZABETH A. MOHR, 3577 Lawrence Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405; 
bettymohr@gmail .com 


With few exceptions, the literature on hummingbirds reports that the male hum- 
mingbird courts, copulates, and moves on, uninvolved in any part of the subsequent 
nesting process. There are only two published reports of adult male hummingbirds 
feeding chicks. In 1954, Ernst Schafer reported that in Venezuela he had observed 
and photographed a male Sparkling Violet-ear (Colibri coruscans) feeding a single 
nestling (Skutch 1973). Schuchmann (1999:506) dismissed this report as unlikely on 
the grounds that it “might easily have been misinterpretation'’ because the Sparkling 
Violet-ear is monomorphic. In 1970, in her yard in Napa, California, Clyde (1972) 
observed a male-plumaged Anna’s Hummingbird ( Calypte anna ) feed a solitary chick 
left in a nest after the first chick had fledged and the female tending the nest had 
disappeared. This observation is often recounted in the literature without comment 
(Russell 1996:16, Johnsgard 1997:55) or is dismissed as “highly doubtful, since 
male-like plumage has been reported in a variety of female hummingbirds” (Tyrrell 
1985:105). Stiles and Martinez (1992) expressed skepticism about the reports by 
Schafer and Clyde because of the lack of unequivocal sexing. 

In May 2007 an unmistakably male-plumaged Anna’s Hummingbird fed chicks in 
a nest in a residential yard in Eugene, Oregon (44° 2' N, 123° V W). The nest was in 
an Oregon white oak ( Quercus garryana) in a mixed wooded area of predominantly 
Oregon white oak, Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii), and Oregon ash ( Fraxinus 
latifolia). The oak was roughly 11 meters in height. The nest was on a limb about 
2 meters from a deck on a house. The limb was about 6 meters from the ground, at 
the same height as the deck railing. The nest was also at the same height as a feeder 
about 3 meters from the nest. I observed the nest from the building stage (initiated 
by 23 May), through incubation (two-egg clutch), to the development of two chicks, 
hatched by 12 June 2007. On 24 June I observed an adult male-plumaged Anna’s 
Hummingbird visit the nest. I monitored and photographed activity at the nest on 
24 June from 11:15 to 12:02 and from 12:45 to 15:25. A male-plumaged Anna’s 
Hummingbird visited the nest repeatedly, sometimes sitting on it (Figure 1), sometimes 
feeding the chicks (Figure 2). In the course of the same day an adult female Anna’s 
Hummingbird also visited the nest. I was unable to make observations on 25 and 26 
June. On 27 and 28 June I observed the two chicks in the nest. By the morning of 
29 June only one chick was in the nest and the female was not present in the area; 
the male-plumaged Anna’s Hummingbird, however, remained and fed the lone chick 
at 8:35. By 12:50 on 29 June that chick had also fledged. 

Although Clyde (1972) wrote that there was a remote possibility that the Anna’s 
Hummingbird at her nest was a female in male plumage, the photo-documentation 
at the nest I describe strongly suggests that the apparent male at my nest was indeed 
a male. Female Anna’s Hummingbirds usually have a rosy patch on the gorget (Wil- 
liamson 1956, Russell 1996), and some have scattered iridescent rosy pink feathers 
on the crown (Howell 2003), but there are no reports of an adult female with a 
complete complement of red crown feathers, as evident in Figures 1 and 2 or on 
the individual reported by Clyde (1972). In addition to having the head and gorget 
color typical of an adult male, the apparent male I photographed had throat feathers 
elongated laterally and posteriorly, according to Russell (1996) characteristic of the 
male’s definitive basic plumage. 

At the nest described by Clyde (1972) and at mine the behavior of the apparent 
male was in many ways similar. At both the male perched repeatedly near the nest; 
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Figure 1. Male-plumaged Anna’s Hummingbird sitting on nest, Eugene, Oregon, 
24 June 2007. 

Photo by Elizabeth A. Mohr 


Clyde reported sometimes “about 12 inches” from the nest, recurrently over 3 days 
before the fledging. At the Oregon nest the male perched within 3 meters of the nest 
repeatedly from 19 to 29 June. Clyde remarked that the female tolerated the male’s 
presence; in my observation the female also did not resist the male’s visiting the nest 
even though she was also present and still attending the nest. In both instances the 
female disappeared after the first chick fledged and the male then took responsibility 
for feeding the remaining nestling. The settings of the two nests were also similar, as 
both yards had a year-round feeder nearby and there was a regular human presence 
near the nest. Both instances occurred near the end of the breeding season for the 
Anna’s Hummingbird (Russell 1996, Patterson and Scheuering 2003). Photos show 
that the male-plumaged Anna’s Hummingbird at my nest had started wing molt (sug- 
gesting he was done with displaying and any more nesting attempts) but was not quite 
as advanced in primary molt as the female at the nest. 

My observation is more definitive than Clyde’s because of photo documentation. 
Taken together, Clyde’s observations and mine suggest that the male Anna’s Hum- 
mingbird can play a role in feeding nestlings and that the female can tolerate his 
involvement. 

In addition to the reports of male hummingbirds feeding nestlings mentioned 
above, there have been reports of other types of male hummingbirds’ involvement 
with nesting over a range of time, places, and species. Wheelock (1916) reported 
seeing in California a male Anna’s Hummingbird “on guard” near a nest and a 
Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus alexandri ) sitting “within two feet of the 
brooding mother.” Bailey (1927) reported seeing a male Rufous (Selasphorus rufus ) 
incubate a nest in southeastern Alaska. Welter (1935) reported seeing a male and a 
female Ruby-throated ( Archilochus colubris ) work together on a nest in Kentucky. In 
Utah in 1923 Clarence Cottam and his wife observed a male Calliope Hummingbird 
(Stellula calliope) feed an incubating female a number of times by regurgitation 
(Cottam 1941). Schafer’s male Sparkling Violet-ear in Venezuela, distinguished by 
its “abnormally light crown” (Skutch 1973:82), took turns sitting on the eggs in the 
nest. Skutch (1973:82) also reported that Augusto Ruschi “stated that males of the 
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Fiqure 2. Male-plumaqed Anna’s Humminqbird feedinq chicks in nest, Euqene, 
Oregon, 24 June 2007. 

Photo by Elizabeth A. Mohr 


hermit genera Glaucis and Phaethornis usually cooperate with the female in caring 
for the young.” Moore (1947) recounted incidents of male hummingbirds of several 
species guarding a nest or an incubating female and even building a nest; in Ecuador 
he reported seeing a male Sparkling Violet-ear guarding and then incubating a nest 
after the female was collected; the sexes of both birds were confirmed by dissection. 
In Costa Rica Wolf and Stiles (1970) reported a pair of Fiery-throated Hummingbirds 
{Panterpe insignis ) of which the male defended and shared feeding territory with at 
least one female while she tended a nest. Also in Costa Rica, Stiles and Martinez 
(1992:369) observed one adult Band-tailed Barbthroat ( Threnetes ruckeri) feed an- 
other that was incubating. Those authors thought both birds might have been female 
but concluded that “it is also possible that the second adult was a male, in which case 
we witnessed a very uncommon event.” These wide-ranging reports collectively sug- 
gest that the role of the male hummingbird in the nesting cycle can be more varied 
and extensive than generally assumed. 

I thank Stephen and Ruth Russell, who looked closely at my photographs and of- 
fered encouragement in getting this information out to the scientific community; Dan 
Gleason, who first confirmed that the feeding Anna’s Hummingbird in the photos 
was indeed a male; Steve Howell, who kindly made both substantive and stylistic 
improvements to this article, and Tom Gardali, who so generously gave of his time, 
expertise, and patience to bring this article into its final form. 
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SEVERE BILL DEFORMITY OF AN AMERICAN 
KESTREL WINTERING IN CALIFORNIA 

WILLIAM M. IKO, U.S. Geological Survey, Fort Collins Science Center, 2150 Centre 
Avenue, Building C, Fort Collins, Colorado 80526-8118; ikob@usgs.gov 

ROBERT J. DUSEK, U.S. Geological Survey, National Wildlife Health Center, 6006 
Schroeder Road, Madison, Wisconsin 53711-6223 


During a recent survey for West Nile virus in wild birds around the Sonny Bono 
Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge, Imperial County, California (Dusek et al. 2010), 
we captured a female American Kestrel ( Falco sparuerius) with a severe bill deformity 
(Figure 1). The kestrel was captured on 9 March 2006, at 08:45, approximately 
0.25 km south of the intersection of Wiest and Lindsey roads (33° 08' 42' N, 115° 
26' 59' W) and 6 km east-northeast of Calipatria. It was caught on a bal-chatri trap 
baited with a domestic mouse (Berger and Mueller 1959), as were all the 208 kestrels 
captured during this study. The bird was initially perched on a high transmission line 



Figure 1. Adult female American Kestrel with missing maxilla, captured on 9 March 
2006 in Imperial County, California; (a), View from the right side of head; (b) view 
from right side forward; (c) view from overhead, left side of head; (d) view from left 
side of head. 

Photos by R. J. Dusek 
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running along Wiest Road and was caught within 10 minutes of our setting the trap. 
In examining the bird, we observed that the maxilla beyond the cere was missing. The 
upper bill structure from the palatine process, which included part of the maxilla, the 
entire premaxilla, and the external rhamphotheca (the hardened keratin layer cover- 
ing the premaxilla) was missing rostral to the bird’s cere and nares (Threlfall 1968, 
Lucas and Stettenheim 1972, Proctor and Lynch 1993). The epidermal layer of the 
cere appeared to have fused over the remaining area between the nares where the 
upper bill normally would have been. The deformation did not appear to be recent 
or related to our trapping, as there were no obvious abrasions or open wounds in the 
region surrounding the nares and oropharynx or signs of recent trauma surrounding 
the oropharynx area. Both nares were clearly defined, and the tongue protruded from 
the open oropharynx area. After completing the physical examination, measurements, 
and obtaining a blood sample for testing for West Nile virus, we released the kestrel 
at the location of capture. After its release, we monitored the kestrel’s behavior for 
approximately 30 minutes but did not observe any additional hunting. 

In March in southern California, the American Kestrel population is a mix of year- 
round residents and overwintering birds. On the basis of its plumage, the individual 
we captured was 6 months in age or older (Smallwood and Bird 2002). Thus it is 
not possible to determine whether this bird was hatched locally or migrated into the 
area. At the time of capture, other than the bill deformity, the general condition and 
behavior of this bird did not seem to differ from those of other kestrels we caught 
around this time. When compared with other females captured in March 2006, its 
scores for body condition (on a l-to-5 scale, with 1 being the lowest; Iko et al. 2003) 
were 1 for furcular fat (n = 62, median value = 1) and 2 for pectoral muscle (n = 67, 
median value = 2). Its mass, however, was 100 g, lighter than that of other females 
(mean weight 111.8 g, standard error 1.3 g, n = 67) captured during this period ( t = 
9.39, P < 0.05). Laboratory test results for West Nile virus (following methods used 
by Dusek et al. 2010) indicated no active virus, but an enzyme-linked immunosorbent 
assay (ELISA) yielded a low virus-neutralizing antibody response (1/40 antibody titer), 
demonstrating previous exposure to West Nile virus. 

The cause of this severe bill deformity is not obvious, as we observed no recent 
signs of injury to this bird. Bill deformities similar to this have been noted among 
falconers’ and rehabilitated raptors as a result of trauma to the front of the bill (as in 
a collision with an object), damaging the germinal epithelium of the cere, preventing 
regrowth of the rhamphotheca (Altman 1992, Forbes 1996, Castro and Taylor 2001, 
N. Thomas pers. comm.). However, disrupted bill development and growth similar to 
the deformity we observed have also been noted among birds in relation to congenital 
defects (Castro and Taylor 2001, Wu et al. 2004), diseases of the epidermal and 
sinuses (McOrist et al. 1984, Gartrell et al. 2003), and exposure to toxic chemicals 
(Fox et al. 1991, Fernie et al. 2003). 

Regardless of the circumstances that caused this deformity, the ability of this bird 
to survive in relatively good condition with this abnormality was surprising. Other 
studies noting birds with bill deformities have described behavioral changes in how 
the bird was able to manipulate food with its tongue and remaining bill structure, 
surviving over multiple years, and, in some cases, even successfully reproducing 
(Pomeroy 1962, Sealy 1977, Fiala 1981, Castro and Taylor 2001, Rintoul 2005). 
In falcons, the maxilla is sharp and hooked to tear flesh from prey, and the tomium 
of the maxilla is notched, possibly as an adaptation for severing the cervical spinal 
column of vertebrate prey (Johnsgard 1990, Smallwood and Bird 2002). Both aspects 
of the falcons’ bill morphology are considered important for killing and ingesting 
captured prey, although other studies have indicated that a raptor’s ability to kill prey 
may be more related to squeezing pressure with its foot than to the direct use of its 
bill (Csermely and Gaibani 1998, Csermely et al. 1998). Despite the deformity we 
observed, the kestrel’s hunting and aggressive behavior did not seem to be impaired, 
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as it actively tried to capture the bait mouse within our trap. It is possible that this 
individual had been surviving with its deformation for some time (Murza et al. 2000), 
although we cannot suggest how it was able to tear apart and ingest its prey. Despite 
our monitoring of the bird after release, we observed no further hunting and did not 
encounter this bird again during the remainder of our study. 

We thank the staff at the Sonny Bono Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge for their 
logistical assistance and support of this work. This project was funded by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Sonny Bono Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge, and the 
U.S. Geological Survey’s Salton Sea Science Office. We also thank Nancy Thomas, 
Megan Eberhardt-Frank, Sara Oyler-McCance, Laurie Baeten, David Rintoul, and an 
anonymous reviewer for their assistance and insights on the manuscript. 
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Birds is not possible without their dedication. 

I am delighted to welcome as a new associate editor Kenneth P. Able, author of 
many books and papers on bird migration, ecology, and orientation, long a professor 
of biology at the State University of New York at Albany, and now a resident of McAr- 
thur, California. WFO and Western Birds are fortunate to have Ken contributing his 
broad expertise as a scientist, author, and editor to our organization and journal. 

Philip Unitt 
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Population Demography of Northern Spotted Owls, by Eric D. Forsman, 
Robert G. Anthony, Katie M. Dugger, Elizabeth M. Glenn, Alan B. Franklin, Gary C. 
White, Carl J. Schwarz, Kenneth P. Burnham, David R. Anderson, James D. Nichols, 
James E. Hines, Joseph B. Lint, Raymond J. Davis, Steven H. Ackers, Lawrence 
S. Andrews, Brian L. Biswell, Peter C. Carlson, Lowell V. Diller, Scott A. Gremel, 
Janice A. Reid, Jeremy Rockweit, James P. Schaberl, Thomas J. Snetsinger, and 
Stan G. Sovern (2011). Studies in Avian Biology 40. Cooper Ornithological Society 
and University of California Press; 106 pages including approximately 41 pages of 
tables and figures. Hardback, $39.95. ISBN 978-0-520-27008-4. 

The Northern Spotted Owl ( Strix occidentalis caurina), listed as a threatened 
subspecies in 1990, has been at the center of forest-management controversies in 
the Pacific Northwest for more than three decades. The political battles fought over 
the conservation of the owl and its habitat, and the effects of those battles on the 
regional economy, are a familiar story. Those battles are barely mentioned in “Popu- 
lation Demography of Northern Spotted Owls,” the new monograph in the Cooper 
Ornithological Society’s Studies in Avian Biology series. The authors instead present 
the results of their analyses of demographic data from throughout the range of the 
subspecies, information that is certain to figure heavily once again in the scientific 
and political debates. 

This monograph presents the results of a meta-analysis of demographic data from 
11 study areas across Oregon, Washington, and northern California from 1985 to 
2008, as well as summaries of analyses from the individual study areas. This dataset, 
in various forms, has been analyzed in four previous workshops since the early 1990s, 
with results published in Studies in Avian Biology 17 and in Wildlife Monographs. 
The authors’ stated purpose in this edition is to re-examine the Northern Spotted Owl’s 
vital demographic rates to see if declines in survival and population size previously 
reported have continued since the last meta-analysis. The authors also incorporate 
into their analyses additional factors related to weather and climate, as well as the 
influence of an invasive competitor, the Barred Owl. This is also the first time that 
Pradel models have been applied in analyzing population change in the Northern 
Spotted Owl, reducing negative bias due to juveniles’ emigration. 

Beginning with a brief description of the scientific and political context within which 
their studies were initiated, the authors then devote the bulk of the monograph to de- 
tailed descriptions of their analytical methods, spending considerable time explaining 
the challenges they faced incorporating new hypotheses into such a long-established 
dataset and analyzing it in new ways. Results from individual study areas are tabulated, 
with discussions in the text. For their rangewide meta-analysis, the authors used a 
16-year subset of data, consistent for all 11 study areas. 

These 1 1 areas make up an estimated 9% of the range of the subspecies and span 
a representative range of latitudes and ecoregions, from far northern Washington 
to northwestern California, and including wet zones along the coast and dryer areas 
farther inland. Results varied over this wide range, and the owls responded differently 
to various factors in different study areas, although there were some general trends. 
Rangewide declines in fecundity, survival, and population sizes are evident, continuing 
the long-term trends previously reported. Declines of 5 to 15% were seen in the more 
stable populations, while in four of the study areas the population declined from 40 
to 60%, all in the 16 years from 1990 to 2006. 

Because nearly all of the study areas were on public lands where the habitat 
is protected to varying degrees, the authors suggest that their results are likely to 
underestimate declines. They attribute the rangewide decline to a combination of 
reduced recruitment and, primarily, reduced survival. A number of potential causes 
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are discussed. The authors also report continued and increasing negative effects of 
the Barred Owl and recommend further study, including more focused studies of the 
ways in which the two species interact. 

The monograph is structured in the familiar format of a scientific paper, making 
it easy to find information, but its readability is limited. This is not a book to take on 
vacation as a casual diversion. Rather, it is a serious attempt to present the current 
status of the species and the statistical methods used to detect changes. Although 
the background information and discussions are well written and engaging, read- 
ers unfamiliar with the language used to describe statistical methods will likely find 
themselves over their heads in the lengthy explanations of analytical methods and 
results. Those looking for information on the life history and ecology of the species 
will be better served elsewhere. This monograph will be of interest primarily to land 
managers responsible for Northern Spotted Owl habitat and to those with a specific 
interest in analyzing large, long-term datasets. 

Mike McDonald 


WFO establishes the Harry S. Swarth Award 
in Western Field Ornithology 

WFO’s Board of Directors has decided to establish the Harry S. Swarth Award in 
Western Field Ornithology, to honor a body of work that significantly advances field 
ornithology in the West. Subjects could include status and distribution, life history, 
identification, behavior, or other important aspects of the study of western North 
America’s birds. 

The award’s name commemorates Harry S. Swarth (1878-1935), a giant of field 
ornithology who worked in much of western North America during the late 19 th and 
early 20 th centuries and who contributed more than 200 publications to the literature. 
His publications included surveys of the birds and mammals of sizable regions, taxo- 
nomic revisions, treatises on the identification of troublesome species, descriptions 
of new taxa, and, for the Condor, dozens of short reviews or summaries of current 
publications. Swarth’s career was memorialized in the Condor 38(4): 155-168 (1936) 
and in the Auk 54(2): 127-134 (1937). 

The Harry S. Swarth Award will be presented from time to time at WFO’s annual 
conference. Honoring the work of individual living ornithologists, whether profes- 
sional or nonprofessional, is the focus of the award, but consideration will also be 
given to long-time collaborators. 

Members who wish to nominate a potential recipient of the award are invited to 
contact the Awards Committee Chairman, currently Dave Quady (davequady@att.net; 
39 The Crescent, Berkeley, CA 94708), for guidance on how to do so. Please submit 
nominations by 1 April 2012. 
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FIRST EVIDENCE FOR ECCENTRIC 
PREALTERNATE MOLT IN THE INDIGO BUNTING: 
POSSIBLE IMPLICATIONS FOR ADAPTIVE MOLT 
STRATEGIES 

JARED WOLFE, School of Renewable Natural Resources, Louisiana State University 
Agricultural Center and Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803; 
jwolfe5@tigersJsu.edu 

PETER PYLE, Institute for Bird Populations, P. O. Box 1346, Point Reyes Station, 
California 94956; ppyle@birdpop.org 


In the family Cardinalidae, the prealternate molt varies in extent from none in the 
Northern Cardinal ( Cardinalis cardinalis) to including all secondary coverts, three 
tertials (secondaries 7-9), and four central rectrices in the Indigo Bunting ( Passerina 
cyanea; Pyle 1997a, b). But replacement of primaries during the prealternate molt 
has not been documented within the family. In fact, in North American landbirds as 
a whole, replacement of primaries during definitive prealternate molt is rare, so far 
documented only in the Yellow Warbler ( Dendroica petechia), Nelson’s Sparrow 
(. Ammodramus nelsoni), Bobolink (. Dolichonyx oryziuorus), and Lesser Goldfinch 
( Spinus psaltria; Pyle 1997a, Willoughby 2007, Pyle and Kayhart 2010). Pyle and 
Kayhart (2010) postulated that prealternate molt originally evolved from the need to 
replace bleached and dysfunctional feathers, and that colorful alternate plumage is 
a result of subsequent sexual selection. Here, we present evidence from a wild living 
Indigo Bunting for an eccentric definitive prealternate molt in which outer but not 
inner primaries are replaced (Pyle 1997b, 1998). 

On 18 April 2011, we captured a single alternate-plumaged male Indigo Bunting 
in the Peveto Woods Bird Sanctuary in Cameron Parish, Louisiana. The upper im- 
age on this issue’s outside back cover shows the right wing of this bird; the pattern 
of replacement in the left wing was identical. Primaries 6-9, secondaries 6-9, rec- 
trices 1-2, all secondary (lesser, median, greater, carpal, and alula) coverts, and the 
lesser (but not greater) alula were replaced, presumably during the previous definitive 
prealternate molt. We aged it as older than its second calendar year on the basis of 
the definitive primary coverts being broad with blue edges and black centers (Pyle 
1997b). All flight feathers were similarly edged blue and centered dark. Our record 
represents the first evidence of primary replacement during the prealternate molt in 
the Cardinalidae (Pyle 1997a). 

Alternatively, this Indigo Bunting may have interrupted its previous prebasic molt 
and subsequently reinitiated it at the same time as the prealternate molt. The contrast 
of inner and outer primaries may simply reflect suspension of molt, as proposed by 
Howell (2010) for the Lesser Goldfinch, in contrast to Willoughby (2007), who as- 
sumed primaries were replaced during the prealternate molt. Thus the second phase 
of the prebasic molt of some Lesser Goldfinches (in the spring, prior to breeding) 
could be coinciding with the prealternate molt, giving the false appearance of an 
extensive prealternate molt (Howell 2010). In this Indigo Bunting, however, we do 
not believe such a suspension occurred because primary coverts are typically replaced 
with the corresponding primaries during the definitive prebasic molt. If the prebasic 
molt had been suspended the 5th and 6th primary coverts should also contrast (in the 
upper photo on the outside back cover, note that the first primary covert is almost 
entirely obscured by the outer greater covert). Conversely, during eccentric molts 
zero to three outer primary coverts are typically replaced (Pyle 1997a), and the lack 
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of contrast among the 4th, 5th, and 6th primary coverts supports our assertion that 
primary replacement was part of an eccentric definitive prealternate molt. The central 
rectrices and tertials were also replaced in the prealternate molt — if they were of the 
basic plumage they would have been molted first and so more worn than the other 
feathers, normally grown later in molt. The extensiveness of this prealternate molt 
further suggests that the replacement of the outer primaries was a continuation of 
this molt (Pyle 1997a). Additionally, interruption of the prebasic molt has never been 
documented in the Indigo Bunting. We believe that the most parsimonious explanation 
for the replacement of primaries in this Indigo Bunting is an incomplete prealternate 
molt rather than an interrupted prebasic molt. 

The molt strategies of the Indigo Bunting are unique among North American birds. 
Its formative and basic plumages often don’t occur in the United States because the 
preformative, prebasic, and prealternate molts typically take place away from and 
south of the breeding range. The Indigo Bunting’s preformative and prealternate 
molts are more extensive than those of most other North American passerines, with 
many individuals replacing all secondary coverts during both molts and some individu- 
als replacing outer primaries during the prealternate molt (as demonstrated by the 
example we present here). Among North American passerines, eccentric prealternate 
molts have been noted only in Nelson’s Sparrow and, as discussed above, possibly in 
the Lesser Goldfinch (Pyle 1997b). Similar replacement of outer primaries has also 
been found in adults, after their second year, of certain shorebirds, such as the Little 
Stint ( Calidris minuta), Bristle-thighed Curlew ( Numenius tahitiensis), and Lesser 
Sand Plover ( Charadrius mongolus) (Pearson 1984, Marks 1993, Balachandran and 
Hussain 1998). Like the passerines mentioned above, these shorebirds can undergo 
extensive and eccentric preformative molts and definitive prealternate primary molts 
(see Pyle 2008). The similarities in molt strategy and extent between these shorebirds, 
the passerines mentioned above, and the Indigo Bunting, are presumably due to similar 
selective pressures — based on increased exposure to sun due to habitat preferences 
and seasonal migration — driving convergent evolution (Pyle 2008). 

In addition to their distinct patterns of molt, the male Indigo Bunting’s age-related 
patterns of plumage coloration are also unique. For example, in definitive basic plum- 
age, male Indigo Buntings after their second year are typically predominantly brown, 
many showing brown-edged tertials and wing coverts (Pyle 1997b), as in the lower 
image on the outside back cover of an after-second-calendar-year male captured on 
8 March 2010 in Oaxaca, Mexico. Note the predominantly brown inner and pre- 
dominantly blue outer greater coverts forming a color gradient; the shift implies a 
change in the hormonal cues responsible for the deposition of brown melanin and 
the structure responsible for blue coloration during the prebasic molt. Conversely, 
second-calendar-year males in their formative plumage have, on average, more 
extensive blue in the replaced tertials and wing coverts than their older counterparts 
(Pyle 1997a, Migration Research Foundation 2011), as shown in the upper image 
on the inside back cover, of a second-year Indigo Bunting captured on 18 April 2011 
at Peveto Woods, the same day as the after-second-year male with prealternate molt 
of primaries discussed previously. Note that this individual was undergoing the first 
prealternate molt (e.g., replaced outer median coverts in photo) and, in contrast to 
after-second-year males, had identifiable retained juvenile primary coverts (brown and 
worn), inner primaries, and outer secondaries in an eccentric preformative replace- 
ment pattern (outer primaries 5-9 and inner secondaries 6-9 are of the formative 
plumage). Although this individual has more blue coverts than does the older male in 
the lower image, it shows a similar trend toward bluer-edged feathers from proximal 
to distal in the greater coverts. 

To confirm that formative-plumaged male Indigo Buntings show, on average, more 
blue than definitive-plumaged males we reviewed specimens at the Louisiana State 
University Museum of Natural Science (Wolfe), University of California, Berkeley, 
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Museum of Vertebrate Zoology (Pyle), and California Academy of Sciences (Pyle). 
Fifteen males collected in Honduras, Mexico, and Panama between 16 October and 
7 March, in formative (n = 5) and basic ( n = 10) plumage, support the assertion that 
formative-plumaged males, on average, are bluer than their counterparts in defini- 
tive basic plumage (Figure 1). Thus, in winter, many young male Indigo Buntings are 
brighter in coloration than adult males, a pattern unique, to our knowledge, among 
North America’s migratory landbirds. 

Variation during winter in the male Indigo Bunting’s plumage color appears to 
be due in part to differences in the timing of the preformative and prebasic molts 
with respect to variation in the hormones responsible for the synthesis of the feather 
structure responsible for blue coloration. For example, the definitive prebasic molt of 
wing coverts could occur earlier, prior to a hormonal shift necessary for the genera- 
tion of blue. If a later preformative molt of greater coverts occurs after this shift, bluer 
plumage may develop. Bluer plumage reflecting later molt may signal a second-year 
individual’s low quality and poor condition on the wintering grounds. Such males are 
less cryptic than their more mature counterparts and may suffer higher levels of preda- 
tion (Froehlich et al. 2005). However, this shift toward blue can also be seen among 
the greater coverts within individuals of both age groups; inner coverts are typically 
replaced earlier than outer coverts (Pyle 1997a, b), and in some individuals these 
inner coverts are edged brown, with distal and later-replaced coverts becoming bluer 
gradually. For example, the after-second-year individual shown on the lower inside 
back cover was also captured at Peveto Woods on 18 April, and it had replaced four 
bright blue inner greater coverts (alternate) and retained three brown central (basic) 
and two predominantly blue (basic) outer greater coverts. 

Surprisingly little is known about where and when Indigo Buntings undergo the 
preformative and prebasic molts (Pyle 1997b, Pyle et al. 2009). Our examination of 
specimens revealed that in some birds the preformative molt takes place on the winter 
grounds in November and December, whereas others largely complete the definitive 
prebasic molt at molt-migration stopover locations in August and September, before 
arrival on the winter grounds (see Pyle et al. 2009). This implies a hormonal shift 
leading to bluer feather edging in both age groups from September to November. At 
McGill Bird Observatory in Montreal, Canada, however, hatching-year male Indigo 
Bunting have been captured in or after preformative molt, and after-hatching-year 
males have been captured in or after prebasic molt during fall (McGill Bird Observatory 
201 1 , M. Gahbauer pers. comm.). Males undergoing preformative molt were captured 
later (late September to early October) than those undergoing prebasic molt (early to 
mid-September), further supporting our inference that later preformative molt may 
result in bluer plumage. Individual variation in the timing of both molt and hormone 
levels could explain individual variation in the amount of blue in the coverts, especially 
in definitive basic plumage. The location and timing of molts of the Indigo Bunting 
and other molt-migrants appear to be very plastic, depending on breeding success 
and climatic conditions (Pyle et al. 2009), and such flexibility could also help explain 
the extensive color variation in male Indigo Buntings of both age groups. 

The definitive alternate plumage of the male Indigo Bunting is much more brilliantly 
blue than the brown and duller blue definitive basic plumage (Pyle 1997a, Migration 
Research Foundation 2011), whereas the first alternate plumage is variably brown and 
blue. The variability of the brown in these alternate plumages is due to the relationship 
between two factors: (1) the variation in the amount of blue and brown arising during 
the preformative and definitive prebasic molts, as described above, and (2) the subse- 
quent extent of prealternate molts. Thus some after-second-year male buntings with 
less complete definitive prealternate molt retain brown-edged wing coverts, as shown 
in the lower image on the inside back cover. Because the Indigo Bunting’s basic and 
formative plumages occur largely on the winter grounds they are not well treated by 
North American field guides. Ornithologists, bird watchers, and banders encountering 
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Figure 1 . Visual estimation of percent body plumage that is blue in museum specimens 
of the Indigo Bunting in definitive basic and formative plumages collected between 
22 October and 25 February in the winter range (Mexico, Panama, and Honduras); 
none of the individuals was undergoing a prealternate molt. 


Indigo Buntings may intuitively, and mistakenly, associate the amount of blue in a male 
Indigo Bunting’s plumage with age. Rather, we recommend that age determination 
be based primarily on the color and condition of the primary coverts: black, blue, and 
relatively fresh in older adults and brown and worn in second-year birds. In spring, this 
criterion may be critical because outer primaries can be replaced on the winter grounds 
in both age groups, during the preformative molt in second-year birds and during the 
prealternate molt in after-second-year birds, as we have demonstrated. 

The occurrence of prealternate molt is correlated positively with migration (Svens- 
son and Hedenstrom 1999, Pyle 2008, Howell 2010), supporting the hypothesis that 
prealternate molt evolved in response to increased feather wear and was subsequently 
repurposed by sexual selection (Pyle and Kayhart 2010). The breeding success of 
birds migrating to the neotropics is affected by the quality of habitat encountered 
on the winter grounds, that is, conditions migrants experience in tropical latitudes 
affect subsequent summer breeding (Nott et al. 2002, Norris et al. 2004). Similarly, 
survivorship over the winter may limit migrants’ population growth (Saracco et al. 
2008). Honest signals reflecting the quality of an individual’s winter territory may be 
critical for the establishment of social hierarchies and in sexual selection for breeding. 
Therefore, while in North America establishing territories for breeding, migrant birds 
that undergo prealternate molt in the winter range wear an honest signal represen- 
tative of the parasites, stress, and food resources they experienced in the tropics. 
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Despite strong theory for the prevalence of prealternate molt among migrants, the 
relationship between evolutionary history and contemporary environmental influences 
on the presence and extent of prealternate molt has not been studied. Female Indigo 
Buntings undergo molts that are similar in extent to those of males (Pyle 1997a; 
specimen examination), yet their color changes little, further supporting the hypothesis 
that extensive prealternate molts of both sexes evolved in response to feather wear 
and that males' blue evolved after the prealternate molt was in place. 

Here we have provided the first evidence of an eccentric prealternate molt in the 
family Cardinalidae. Our observation supports previous assertions that extensive 
prealternate molt should be expected among long-distance migrants that occupy open 
habitats and experience levels of solar exposure higher than those of their resident 
counterparts (Pyle 2008). We recommend that ornithologists, banders, and bird 
watchers be aware of and investigate the possibility of eccentric definitive prealternate 
molts in other species with such patterns of life history. 
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Wing your way to... 

PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
26-30 September 2012 

WFO’s 37th annual conference will be in Petaluma, California, 26-30 Septem- 
ber 2012. Mark your calendars and start planning now! Check WFO’s website, 
www.westernfieldornithologists.org/conference.php, for more information as it 
becomes available. Registration will open April 2012. We look forward to seeing 
you in Petaluma! 
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Acanthis flammea, 147 
Accipiter cooperii, 41 
Actitis macularius, 9 
Aeronautes saxatilis, 9 
Aethia psittacula, 143 
Agapornis roseicollis, 229 
Agelaius phoeniceus, 12, 125 
tricolor, 44 

Aimophila ruficeps, 43 
Albatross, Short-tailed, 136-137, 148, 
150 

Amazilia beryllina, 207-208, 226 
Ammodramus bairdii, 147 
leconteii, 147 
Amphispiza belli, 36, 44 
bilineata, 34, 36, 44 
Anas crecca, 201-202 
platyrhynchos, 41, 124 
Ani, Groove-billed, 207 
Anser indicus, 136 
Anthropoides uirgo, 160 
Anthus rubescens, 11, 43 
Aphelocoma californica, 10, 42 
Aquila chrysaetos, 41, 68 
Archilochus colubris, 208 
Ardeola bacchus, 115 
Arenaria interpres, 205 
melanocephala, 205, 212 
Auklet, Parakeet, 143 
Auriparus flaviceps, 34, 35, 42 
Aythya marila, 175 

Baeolophus inornatus, 10, 42 
Bartramia longicauda, 140, 205 
Basileuterus rufifrons, 222, 229 
Becard, Gray-collared, 209, 218 
Rose-throated, 209 
beldingi, Passerculus sandwichensis, 
114 

Bittern, American, 174 
Blackbird, Brewer’s, 12, 22, 34, 44, 
123-125, 128 

Red-winged, 12, 22, 124-125 
Rusty, 147, 222-223 
Tricolored, 44 

Blinick, Naomi S., see Fleishman, A. B. 
Bluebird, Mountain, 11, 18 
Western, 43 
Bluethroat, 177-179 
Bobolink, 222 

Booby, Blue-footed, 138, 203 


Masked/Nazca, 138 
Red-footed, 138 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 174 
Brachyramphus perdix, 142 
Bradley, James E., Stahl, Justyn T., and 
Fidorra, Jason C., Recent additions 
to the avifauna of San Clemente 
Island, including the first record 
of the Bluethroat in California, 
174-182 
Brant, 201 
Branta bernicla, 201 
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$ Y Indtjgo Bunling captured on IS Aprtl 2011 m trameroji Parish^ Louisiana, 
undergoing the first prcallcrnatc molt. 

Photo hy G Peter Pyle 



ASY Indigo Bunting captured on IS April 201 1 in Cameron Parish, Louisiana, 
undergoing the definitive p re alternate molt. 
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